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Ainoni'st the i^reat figinrs of the Italian Renaissance, Leonardo da 
Vmci remains one of the most enigmatic of them all. Altimngh he h.is 
hequeatheil to us the most extensive body of writings of any artist of 
his generation, larely amongst these thousands of pages of manuscript 
do we find references to his personal opinit^ns and feelings. We ihs not 
even have .i very clear idea of wh.it he looked like, aiul teiul to picture 
him in two w.iys. (^n the one hand, we imagine Leonardti as a beardeil 
old m.in - .IS he h.is come down to us in the so-called Turin SclJ-poiltitit 
(C^it. 213 ill. p. 12) and in a dr.iwing by his pupil, Francesco Melzi 
(1493-1570; ill. p. S). On the other hand, we see him as a handsome 
youth, the embodiment (d the Florentine Larly Renaissance ideal of 
beauty, of the type that Leonaulo himself drew many times (C'.u. 
184-185, 198, 203, 205) and which adorns, in an amlrogynous variation, 
the signet of an "Achademia Leonardi Vinci” which he founded (ill. 
p. 8). Rarely, in visualizing Leonardo’s appearance, do we imagine a 
man in his prime, an artist between the ages of 30 and 60, the period of 
his career during which he produced most of his works. The reasons 
for this are essentially twofold: 111 the figure of the old man with the 
flowing beard, Leonardo appears to us as the wise iiK|uirer .ind thinker, 
as someone who, through long years of stiuly, has ac(.|uireil a wealth of 
“scientific” knowledge and reached a vener.ible old age in the mean- 
time. In the handsoine youth, on the other hand, we see the untutored 
genius who has tnitstripped his old teacher even before completing his 
apprenticeship (see below). 

The wisdom associ.ited with old age is thus just as much a charac- 
teristic of Leonardo and his art as the precocious talent that was with 
him from his earliest youth and would remain with him to his life's 
end. Ill his ia'i’cs e/ the . Irtufs, first published in 1550. th biogr.ipher 
(iiorgio Vasan (1511-1574) rakes up the storv of the talented young 
Leonardcs. who was born on 15 April 1452 in Vinci, not far from Lhir- 
eiice. In his typically anecdotal fashion, Vasari describes how Leonar- 
do’s artistic career began as follows: Ser Piero, Leonardo’s father, “one 


d.iy rook some of Leon.irtlo’s draw'ings along to Andrea del Verrocchio 
(who was a close friend of his) and earnestly begged him to say 
whether it w'ould be profitable for the boy to study design. Andrea was 
amazed to see what extraordin.ii'y beginnings Leonardo had made and 
he urged Piero to make him study the subject. So Piero .irranged for 
Leonardo to enter Andrea’s vvorksho|i. The boy was delighted with 
this decision, and he began to jiractise not only one branch of the arts 
but all the branches in which ilesign plays .1 part.” 

While the tale of the young genius who had already mastered the 
fundamentals of his future nuTier even before comnienciiig his .ip- 
prenticeship may be a commonplace of art history, it undoubtedly con- 
tains a grain of truth. F\>r the yt>ung l-e»snardo must have denunistrat- 
ed an extraordinary aptitude for draw’ing at .1 very early age. No other 
artist of his generation left behind such an extensive, authentic .ind at 
the s.ime time innovative gr.iphic leuvre. Leonardo’s earliest surviving 
drawings from the 1470s already display the talented handling of met- 
alpoint and pen to which V.isari p.iys enthusiastic tribute. Typical of 
Leonardo’s sheer pleasure m (.hawing are the small, often pkiyful 
sketches of figures in motion, executed with short, energetic strokes 
of the pen (Car. i, 7-8, iio-iii, 113, 115). L.xercises in rendering three- 
dimensional ob)ects are thereby |oined by excursions into pure imagi- 
nation. At the same time, other dr.iwings from Leonardo’s early years 
demonstrate the scrupulous accuracy and graphic precision that all 
artists had to learn during theii training. One such is his silverpoint 
drawing of an older man, the so-called .\}ith]uc ILirner (Cait. 191/ill. 
p. 9). probably executed c 1472 or shortly afterw.iiels. in w hich Leonar- 
do takes up a figural type employed in his master Verrocchio’s 
(1435-1488) woikshop and derived from the works of classical .intic|Ui- 
ty. It is possible th.it young artists such as Leonardo honed their 
draughtsman’s skills by making studies of works of this kind. Iiuit'ed, at 
one point in his posthfimously compiled I'niittUo di pilliihi {Ihiilisc on 
Ptiinlim^. Leonardo advises artists to copy the works of “good masters” 
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in order to learn how to “repiesent ohje-ets well in u-lieT (MlM 6^). 
Whatever the ease, we may assume that the vouni> I ron.ndo, like 
other artists at the start of their laive-r, trained his lunul and c‘ve hv 
makiiie; studies of older works ol art, and in partu iilar, too, ofnatiitc. 

Typical of such studies c^f nature are the sketches that Lconardi^ 
produced ejurmj^ his apprenticeship, iiu ludinj' his earliest dale 1 draw- 
ing, today housed in the Uffi/i in I lorenee (Clat. 42S, ill. p. 1^). In the 
top left-hand corner, in his envn chaiacteristie mii lor-w ritima, aie the 
wolds “on the clay of St Mai v ol the Snov\ Miracle 5 August 147V'. 1 x- 
edited m pen and ink over a haielv visible- )>iepaiaturv ski tch. the 
study show's a view c^f a valley hcndi reil hv lulls, Ic-adiii;^ awav towards 
a distant horizon. 'The drawinu; is thcnieju Xo portiav a real landscape, 
but opinions vary widely as ti^ tlu^ ideiititv c^f the foitified hilltop vib 
lai^e on the left. Lecmarclo\ drawiin* not only bears witness to the' in- 
creasini^ importance of studies lioiii nature in rlu' is**‘ ( eiitiiu, but also 
demonstrates the efforts artists were makinc,r to sulnMclinate the fe.i- 
tures of the visible world tc^ their own ere.itive will. 1 bus, loi instaiu i*, 
the crowns of the individual trees on the lull on the rii^ht are sim[)lv 
sketched 111 w'lth rapid hau hiniv In jdaces these h.itc hini>s combine to 
loim oscillating pattc-rns that go well bevond the iniiiiecliate iiiiifatKMi 
of nature. It is also possible, howc vei, that this same' sketc h - generalK 
considered cuie ot the* earliest .uitonomoiis landsca|K* studies in art his- 
tory - takes up elements used bs I eon.lI^k>\ teacher, Verrocchio. l\it- 
terns and sc'ctions of landscape similar to those in I i onardo’s drawing 
can in fad be fcnind m the backgiounds of seveial of Verrocchio's 
Madonna paintings, as can the motif c^f vegetation growing o\et the 
edge of a cliff. Hie voungcu* artist peihaps 01 leaned himself in his draw- 
ings - as later in his sm.iller paintings (see below) ~ towards die style nt 
his teachei. 

A typicwl product of Vc-rrocchu^s woikshop is the small Ihcylns 
Miulontiii, which is c^ec asionalK attributed to Leonardc^ himself (C '.it. 
ll/ill. p. 14) and which leveals some pard'*ds with Leonaido's Math^n- 


ihi e/ the (.laniatiou (C'at. lib ill. p. 15). T his little* panel, whu h is alsc^ 
known as the Miulotnui of the PonnyniDitUr, dc'iives Itom a com[)ositional 
type* lound chic‘ll\’ m Vc'nue. Verrocchio i^rc^bablv c-iu'ountered this 
type during a trip to Vc*nice m I46(; and subsec]iu*ntlv mtroduced it to 
Florence. In her left hand, tin* vc*rv yoiithfuldooking Virgin holds a 
split, ripe pome granate, a symbol of Clhrist's Passion. The* inlaiii Jc-siis 
has taken a seed ol the pomegranate with his rigjit hand .md holds it 
up to his mother with an mc|uirmg ga/e. ‘Mils symbolic leterence to 
('hiist\ lutuu- Passion is remlorc c-d bv the stone* par.ipet tunning 
.icross the loieground, which can be mteipreted as a ie*fe‘rence to the* 
.ilt.ir and thus to the i iic haristie Sacriliee e)t Cdirist. Fins syinbolisu' 
IS e‘ven c learer m other variations on the* same comiiositional thc'inc* is- 
suing lioin the woikshops of Vet roec'hio and Ciiovaimi Bellini (t. 1433 - 
I I5it>), m which roses and cherries lesi on top of the [>atapet as ssni- 
bols of the- Fuu h.irist. In the conte xt of such contc inplative paintings, 
the para[H‘t thus links the elc*menls making up the intimate devotional 
scene w ith a remmdei of Cdinst's Passion. 

rh.it the- I hvylus Miidontui was intended as the* object of cjuiet prayer 
111 a pnv.iie- home is further underlined In the stiikmg, conti.ist within 
the [Mcture between interior and c‘Xterior. The Viigm and C'hild are 
seate‘d m .1 |H>sitivel\ gloomy room. A short stretch of wall b. hind the 
Virgin's he. id gjves way to two wiiulcnss, one on e*ither side, sshich are 
bounded m tuin bv grey pil.iste-rs and furlhet sec tions of wall. This 
n.irrcnv interior is cc>ntrasted with flu* view-, through the wmidows be- 
hind, out onto a bright and expansive l.mdscape, which the artist has 
portr.iyed with some care. Phis landscape reve.ils p.irallels w'lth Flc'in- 
ish and Umbiian works from the years around 1470, for example m the 
highlights placeil on the trees 111 the* middle ground and in the overall 
layout of the scenery. 1 he* Virgjn's blue* m.intle, on the other hand, is 
more typic.il of Tuscan - and spe'cificallv Floie-ntme - painting: its folds 
spill oyx'i* the parape‘t like* an altar c loth .md recall similar draperies in 
the [i.imiiniw of Lorc-nzo di C'redi (e. i4S''^-is37). 
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The Dtcyltis Mtuiofitiii is in luanv respects characteristic of sniall-tor- 
inat devi^tional panels ot the sccxmkI half of ihe is'*' century. Behind the 
tiny piece ot poiiiegianate, barelv visible in the Infant’s right hand, lies 
the artistic assiiinptUMi that the viewer is standing very cK^se to the 
|'>ainting and thus that the panel itself is hanging in a domestic setting. 
Indeed, Verrocchio's Dnylth Miulontui seems to eclu^ the recommenda- 
tions of Fra Cuovanni nominu i (c 1356-1419), a Dominican preacher 
wUo in his del \ioirnio di inni /ii/n/vj/iiirc of 1403 set out, in great de- 

tail, the beneficial effects of having small devc’itional paintings in the 
family home. Pictures of holy infants should be hung in the lunise, he 
advised, since these wcuild appeal to children from a very tender age. 
Cdnldren wi^uld be drawn to such pictures, winiKl see themselves in 
the infants portrayed and nuxiel themselves upon them, l^icturcs of the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus in her arms were also to be recom- 
mended, with Jesus holding a bird or a pi>megranare in his lirrle hands: 
equally praiseworthy were pmtrayals of the infant )esus asleep or 
standing in front of his mother. Dominici thus assigned a specific di- 
dactic function to such devoni^ial panels, with whose subjects younger 
viewers, 111 particular, could identify. 

LeonardtVs Miidontta of the CiUtiiidofi (Cat. III/ill. p. 15) was prob- 
ably conceived with a similar functu^n in miiul. This is possibly the 
painting tc^ which Vasari is referring when he describes, in his Life of 
Lrofiiirdo, “a Madonna, .1 very fine work which came into the posses- 
sion of Vopc edement VII (reg. 1523-1534); c>ne of the details in this pic- 
ture was a vase of water containing some flowtTs, painted w'lth w'on- 
derful realism, which had on them dewdrops that looked more 
convincing than the real thing." Probably executed while Leonardo 
w as still with Verrocchio, the panel takes up elements of 1 irly Nether- 
landish painting in its slender pillars in the middle ground and its back- 
ground landscape. The figures of the Virgin and the infant Jesus, on the 
(uher hand, clearly draw’ on the pictorial forms employed in Venoc- 
chio’s wa^rkshop. As was the conveiilion in devotional panels of this 


kind, Leonardo’s portrayal of the Icwiiig relationship between Mary 
and the infant Jesus is complemented with a number of familiar Cdiris- 
tian symbols. The I lolv Child is reaching out, in the still clumsy man- 
ner of a young infant, for a red carnation, a symbol of the Passion of 
Christ, which thus introduces inti^ this scene of childlike innocence a 
reference to the later C'rucifixion awaiting the Saviour, tcjually sym- 
bolic in Its intention is the crystal vase filled with flow'ers in the bottom 
right-hand corner, a clear reference to the purit)^ and virginity of Mary. 
On another level, meanwhile, nu^tifs such as the carnation and the 
crystal vase, which demand great skill on the part ot the artist, allowed 
Leonardo to give an impressive demonstration of his talent - a talent 
also exhibited in the masterly swathe of drapi'ry bunched in the Vir- 
gin’s lap, whose intense hue gives life to the dark foreground and cor- 
responds in i-ompositional tcMins with the brightness of the Virgin’s 
face and neck. In contrast to comparable w^orks by Verrocchi(\ 
Lei^nanlo also brings mother and child closer together and thereby ar- 
rives, albeit still imperfectly, at the pyramidal composition that would 
Litei become the hallmark of High Uen.iiss.ince painting. The Madon- 
na of the (tarnation also differs trom the majority ot the paintings issuing 
from Verrocchio’s workshop in its painting technit|ue. By using oil as 
Ins binding medium, Leonardo was able to ai hu've softer transitions 
between the individual areas of colour. It is this, for example, that lends 
the backgrouiui the evoc.itiw .iimosphere lacking in Veirocchio’s land- 
scapes, for all their profusion of vegetation, .ind w hich w’cinld charac- 
terize later paintings such as the Mona Li<a aiul the I '//v/;/ and (diild u^ith 
St . {fine. 

A difference in technique between master aiuf pupil also enuMges 
in Ihe liapti.an of Christ (Cat. IV/ ill. p. 19). '1 his large altarpiece, which 
was probably originally destineii for the Vallombrose church of San 
Salvi just outside Flori'iice, w.is begun by Vt'irocchio some time 
around 1470-1472. Par^s of the background landscape, Innvever, were 
completed by Leonardi> aroumf 1475 or soon .ifterwaids. 
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1 lie .iii^c’l kneeling oil the t.ir lott. Ills kko runioil tow.inls (ho ceii- 
rr.il siciie. is also the woik ol fhe voiiiii; Leonardo. As Vasari tells us. “at 
that time Verroeehio was working on a panel pielure showing the Ikip- 
tisni of t!hris( In St |ohn, lor which I ('oiiardo p.iinted an angel who 
w.is holding some garments; .iiul ilespite his voiith. he executed it in 
such a manner that his angel was lar Letter than the rigiires painteil hv 
Andre.i. Ihis was the le.ison win Andrea woiihl never touch colours 
again, he was so ashamed that a hoy understoiKl their use Letter than 
he link” V.isari. who was Lorn as late as 1511, is known tor supplement- 
ing the gaps 111 his knov\ ledge aLout earlier .irt historv with entertain- 
ing anecdotes, and the tale aLout Leonardo working on Andre.i del 
Verroi duo’s Buimsiu oj (.Christ sounds like a piime example. However, 
modern-dav technical analysis ot the panel has tullv conlirmed the 111- 
lorm.ition provided Lv the Liographer trom Aretino. L.ven his hold .is- 
sertion that Verrocchio aL.indoned painting .liter seeing what his ex- 
traordinarily gilted pupil could do may nor Le a piece ol pure riction. 
It is a tact that scarcely anv paintings can Le attriLuted to Verrocchio 
alter the completion ol the Hiplhiii e/ (,’/;rLi - a point that m.iy .ilso 
have struck V.isari. 

Already emplovnig .1 distinct .md innov.itive technique. Leonardo’s 
angel 111 Verrocchio’s painting also adopts a pose inhised with a typic- 
allv Leonardesque sense ol movement. Lluis his upper Lodv laces one- 
way while his he.id turns to look 111 the other direction, .ind the move- 
ment ol his left clLow IS taken up again 111 the position ol Ins right 
upper arm. The .ingel is distinguished, too, Lv the softness ol his l.ice, 
its gentle modelling distinctlv dillerent from the h.udei skin tones usu- 
ally found in Verrocchio’s work (ill. pp. go 21). Llie same applies to the 
figure ol Christ in the centre of the painting, w Inch - close nspections 
have revealed - was reworked in oils at a later stage. Here, too. the 
flesh ol Cihrist’s Lodv appe.irs softer than th.it ol John the H.iptisr. 
painted Ly Verrocchio in the oiiginal tempera. 

In another signilicant contriLution to Verrocchio’s panel, and one 
that looks torw.ird to his own Liter works, Leonardo also repainted the 
lelr-haiid Lackgrouiid 111 oils. What li.id started out .is a view ol shruLs 
and trees now Lec.ime a verv dillerent landsc.ipe ol w.iier and rocky 
cliHs. Ill executing this new Lackgrouiid, Leonardo created a sense ol 
depth tvpical ol Ins .11 1: the l.nidsc.ipe stretches .iway 111 a seemingly 
natural manner right into the lar distance, lampid waters pl.iy around 
precipitous dills; a warm light falls more or less evenly from the left 
across the group of figures in the foieground; dtamaticallv cleft nioun- 
rains contrast with the smooth, hori/ont.il expanse ol water .mil lade in 
the distance into a soft Llur; directly aLove the horizon, the Line ol tin- 
sky lightens until it Lecomes a gleaming w hite. Similar horizons, and a 
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certain predilection lor rocky landscapes, can Le found in Leonardo’s 
Liter works, where their atmospheric elfects are exploited even more 
fully. 

The overall composition .iiid iconographic.il details ol Verrocchio 
and Leonardo’s p.inel are L.ised Loth on the descriptions ol the Ikip- 
tism of Cdirist in the (iospels (Matthew 3;.^-i7; M.irk i;y-ii; )ohn 
1:26-36) and on eailier pictorial tonventions; Clhrist, who has removed 
most ol his clothes, is st.indmg on the rocky Led of the river Jordan and 
is Leing Laptized Lv John, stepping lorw'.irds from the right. ALove 
him hovers the dove of the I lolv Spirit, aLove which in turn we can see 
the h.inds ol (iod the Lather, file presence of the dove has caused the 
Lird ol prey on the right to rake flight: .1 syniLolic adversaiy ot the 
I lolv Spirit, it is here fleeing the Holv Spirit’s greater power. 

On the left-hand side of the picture, the .ingel painted Ly Leonar- 
do is holding Cdirist’s roLe, its original colour now somewh.it faded. 
Some h.ive sought to identify this figuie with Archangel Michael, who 
was paiticularlv venerated Ly the V.illomLrose monks ol S.in S.ilvi, lor 
whom the altarpiece was proL.iLly painted. Hehind the .ingel. .1 palm 
tree provides .1 formal conclusion to the foreground scene. This palm 
tree - lent a somew hat archaic ch.ir.icter Ly its schematic portray.il - 
represents the Tree of L.ir.idise, svmLohzing salvation and life-, and also 
pointing to C!hrisr’s future triumph over death. A similai iconogiaphy 
underlies the staff 111 John’s left hand, loo, whose Laiulerole Le.irs the 
words F.(X.;L. A(iNIVS l)|ei. ecce qui tollit peccatum niundi| (John 
1:29; “llehold the LaiiiL ol (iod. who takes awav the sin ol the world”). 
I hese words are a reference Loth to (Christ’s sacrifice on the cross and 
to the panel’s intended function .is .111 .ill.irpieie: thev are reminder ol 
the S.icrilice of Cihrist Leing re-cn.icrt-d in the celeLration ol Mass at 
the .ilt.ir, directlv 111 front ol the .ilt.irpiece portravnig the ILiptisni of 
Christ. 

Although, 111 his Use ol oils in the Hiiptisni ot ( elitist. Leonardo 
clemonstr.ites a certain degree of teihnic.il independence, he was still 
working in Verrocchio’s workshop during this [leriod. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, th.it almost .ill of Leon.iido’s e.irlv p.iintings reveal for- 
mal parallels with the works of his master and start from the s.ime 
composition.il premisses. One such is the Aiiniiiuiatioii, which was 
largely executed Ly Leonardo and tod.iy hangs 111 the Uffizi in Llor- 
ence (C'at. V 'ill. }ip. 22/ 23). 1 he decorative sarcophagus pl.iced Lelore 
M.iry, foi nist.iiice, corresponds closely, in its rich ornamentation, with 
a similar sarcophagus that Amire.i del Verrocchio sculpted 111 1472 for 
the (^Id .S.icristy in San Lorenzo 111 Lloreiice. Lliis also provides us with 
a provisional point of reference lor the dating of the Aiiiiuiiiiatioii, 
which remains the siiLject ol much dcL.ite. 
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Tlu' .irtnlnituMi ot the p.iiiiliii^ is simil.irlv .1 matter ot some eon- ei meanine,. 1 liiis the white lily m ( iahnel s hand is a symhol ot Mai v\ 

ttoveis\, ahhouph a study hy Leonardo tor die right sleeve ol the |ninty, and the meadow in the toregronnd, with its many llowers. a tel- 

Arehangel (i.ihnel (t at. 3) is eonsideted an indieMtioii that Ik' was re- ereiiee to Na/areth. since according to J Iw (joUni /ayciii/ (1263/73) hy 

spotisihle tor a consideiahle pait ot tile coiiiposittoii. The pamting, it [aeolnisde Voragine ((, l23()-l2nS), Nazareth denotes “tlower”. There is 

may also he said, does not give the iin|iiession ot hi'iiig the work ot .1 signitieaiue, too, contained within the distant hackgroniid, where in 

hilly independent and mature artist such as Verrocchio. In comparison .idditioii to the sea ,ind the nunintaiiis we are also slicnvii a port. This 

til the liijHhiii .'/ (.'//Mi/, tor example, the . hniin/i/iifiiiii teveals a gie.net town hy the sea is perh.ips a reteieiicc to M.iri.iii sviiiholism: Mary yy.is 

niimher ot jHiiliincnti - pl.ices wtieie the over.ill composition and nidi- reterred to in is'^'-centiirv litingic.il hooks as ^iclhi (stai ot the sea) 
\ idii.il ili't.iils (litter 111 the tni.il version trom the origin.tl design. 1 hese .itul .is the sheltering h.iihoiir tor all who had hecn shipwTecked on the 

siii’gest that the painting w.is e.xec tiled hv an .11 list still Licking in com- se.i ot lite (ct. C’h. Ill, IX). The maritime p.iiior.im.i in the hackgroniid 

positional expel leiice. like 1 eoiiardo. Fingerprints on the |i.inel .ire a ot the Aiiiiiiiiddfioii m.iy he inspiied hy jiist such ide.is. 

tmrher iiidication that the young, Leonardo yy.is here at work; d.ihlniig Aiiiuinci.itions, tni.illy, tell into .1 niimher ol siihtly ditlerent e.it- 
liis tresliK applied oil paints yvith his lingers .nid the hall ot his right egories. In the present painting, (hihriel’s right h.ind torms wh.it can 

hand was one ot Leonaiclo's pailiciilar trademarks m Florence. he clearly idenlitied as the traditional gestiiie ot Amuinci.ition, while 

t he time and place ot the Amuinci.ition .ire clearly l.ud down: we Man’s lett hand is raised in yyh.it at litst sight appears a convention.il 

ate 111 Nazareth, where on 25 .M.iich the Arch.ingel (iahnel appears to gestiiie ot gieeting. M.iry’s p.irticiil.ir gestine, however, m.iy also signi- 

Mary in the garden, interrupts her reading the Mihle (Isaiah 7:14). and ty th.if we are looking at a specilic. type ot Ainuinci.ition. 

intorins her that she has heen chosen to he.it the Son ot (lod (Frote- The n'liiiiihiilh' interpietation ot the Aniunuiation lociises on Man’s 

y.ingeluim ot ).imes 11; 1 uke 1:26-38). The present steiie. which large- disquiet .it heiiu' siiddeiily ccMitronted In an angel in hei g.iidi'ii .mil 

Iv tollows i3'''-centnry idiiventions, is ll.mked to the light In relatively hemg given the imiisii.il news th.it she is to hear (iod’s son. l.eonardo’s 

contemporary .irchitectiire. 1 he middle giound is concluded hy a loyy Mary, cm the other hand, ni.imt.iiiis coiisiderahly more composure 

wall rising to ahout knee-height and mteitupted halt w.iy .dong hy a th.in her territied eounterp.irts 111 otlun toiiniilhilio Aimunciatioiis. such 

small g.ip. Fhtoiigh this gap - which .ilso senes to li.uiie the gesture ot as those hy Sandro Botticelli (144S-IS10). Fc^ all appear.inces, 111 Leon.ir- 

greetmg hy (i.ihnel and the lily m his lelt h.md -- we c.m see .1 p.ith do’s moditication ot the toiiiiiihiiiio motit \ye .ire aheacly seeing the 111- 

leadmg away into the distance, (.’onchiilmg the composition are a iiovative tre.itment ot .1 pu tori.il type, t his is turihei contirmed hy .1 

numher ot trees, sharpK silhouetted .igainst the hright sky, ,ind heyond look hack at Verrocchio’s tiuj'lhiii oj (.'//n>f, yyhose overall design re- 

them mount.iiiis. A numher ot details within the p.imling c.iii v a deep- mams much more heavily mdehtiHl to earlier tre.itmeiits ol the same 
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siil)|c<.i rh.Hi iltK's Li‘oii.u\lo\ Aiiiiiiinuiiioii. A siinil.tt (oiidiisiun 
I'liH'r^cs lioiii .1 t'oiup.irison ot Lcoii.inlo’s paiiuiiii', and a small .liiniiii- 
(tiilioii 111 tin.- Loiiviv (C.'at. Vlll ill. pp. 34 33). prohahK c'xcciitcd In 
Loicii/«) di (ai-di, .1 h'lKnv i)U[)il in Vci rotilno’s wuikslmp. (.Tctlrs 
lomposition .idlicR-s siginlRanllv nioa- dnscK to i.-st.d'lislu-d conwn- 
tioii. Tin- m'sturcs m.uli- hv his two h^nrcs, hir I'-xanipIc, aic (.losdv 
based on older painlniits; while (i.ihiiel i.iisi-s his npjit hand. M.nv 
folds her hands ap.iinst her hre.ist 111 the L'eslnie of liiiiiitli>>lio (snhniis- 

SlOll). 

As already p;lniipsed 111 the Hiipn^iii e/ dliihl, rhi- haeku;roinid l.niil- 
se.ipe in the- Uffi/i Aiiniiiiitoiioii looks loiw.nd to Liter paintniLn hv 
I eon.ndo. Ii .ilsti denunistrates Ins iiiasterK h.indlins' of the elements 
of water, .nr and lii^ht. whieh here h.ithe the steej) foothills of the al- 
most alpine ridpes .iiid pe.iks in the distance in an atmos|ihere of lu- 
cre. isin^ density (ill. pp. 32 33). Leon.trdo would later descrihe simil.ii 
phenomen.i in sevei.il places in Ins tre.itise on painiiiiit, for I'x.imple 
when writnnt •thont the p.iilictilar ch.nm of horizons comhnnii” the 
elements of mount.nns .md sea: “ I hese h('ri/ons m.ike a very line sipdit 
in p.nniinp,. It is true that there should he some mount.ims, helniul one 
.niothei. at the sides, with colour dmnnishni;j; hv devices, .is is rec|iniecl 
hy the rule for the diminution of t oloiirs seen .it pre-it dist.nu es' •(11*1, 
i;3f’i). I he .itmosphenc phenomen.i not des< iihed until isoS m 1 eon. 11 
do’s TiCiilhc on /*(i/i///)(^ thus make then aj'pe.ii iiuc consulerahly e.irliei 
111 p.iintinp th.in in his theoretic.il wntine.s. Ills .niistic pr.ictue thus 
piececRil liis.irtistu theor\. 

H.ivinp; woiked .ind coll.ihorated on l.iii^ei p.iintini>s sin h .is the 
Anniinndfioii .iiid the Hitpiidii oj ('Jnisi. Leon.iido also conttnned, in the 


Lite 1470s. to p.iiiit sm.ill-form.il M.ulonn.is. 1 his enierc;es from .1 nole 
of l)ecemher 147.S, in which I.eoii.irdi' mentions th.it he is “si.irtnui 
the two Virpin .\l.ir\s” (“iiu oimnc.ii le due Vcii’ini M.iiie"; (!.it. 102). 
hut IS evideiui d. too. In the numerous studies of the Vn;2;u; .iiul tlu 
infant )esus th.it he |M'oduced duiine, this period (('.it. 4 .md im -i,’i 
ill. p. 37). 1 hese sketihes m.inilest the \onnp .irtisl's iii^e to test out 
within the hounds ol putoii.il lonvention - the possihilities ol niocv- 
iiieiil .md expression in .1 y.iiietN of suh|ects. At lIu' s.ime time, how- 
ever. ihe\ .ilso include experiments in puu flie,hts of l.miv, exercises 
in free artistic expiession which are peinnssihle m draw nip, hut wouLI 
Lh' out of pl.ice III paintiiip. Not .ill of I.eon.iulo’s e xt.int draw in 's 
(.111 therefore he t.iken .is prelimm.iry stiulies loi .uin.il p.iintiiiL's. 
numhei of these ilr.iwinps neveithek-ss le.id .it le.isi nulneitlc to the 
so-called /fiiiei'. MihloniuL vcliuli 111. i\ hi- seen .is the fiiiesi of l.eonar- 
do's e.irly inteipu-t.itions of the Virpiii ,md (duld theme (C'.it. Vi/tll. 
p. 36). 

I he Bnioh Mihlonihi named altei one- of its former owneis. st.nuls 
out from sninl.ii woiks In other .irtists In viitui- of its d.irkei p.ile tti-. 
Its nune pronouiu e-el eonti.ists of lipht .mil sh.iile .iiiil its pre.ite-i il\- 
n.imism. I.i-i>n.irclo's pielimm.irx stiuhes foi the- loinposition tliem- 
selves ii-vi-,il ,1 ii'inarkahle .mmi.ition, hut onl\ in the fin.d p .mtinp do 
the iile.is s|)onl.mi-onsly ileyeloped in the- diawnii’s fuse into .1 h.irmo- 
nioiis whole. 1 he eniotion.il hoiul hetwe-i-n mother .iiiil chilil is pivi-n 
loiin.il expression not |Usi m rheir plnsie.il pioxmntv. hut eyeii 111 thi-ii 
poses. 1 liiis both futures .lelopt the- s.ime sutnip position, with one lep 
bent and cither i-xte-ndi-d. whereby the- li-ps ol the infant Jesiis are- .1 
sm.illi-r, mirtor-im.ipe vi-rsion of those of Ins mother. In this the /fciiim 
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Miuloiiiiii anticipaU’s lA'oii.irdo’s diiJ CJiihl ii'iili Si Atnn' (C’ar. 

XXVII/ill. p. i8i), (.‘xcLUtcil a K-\v \rars lan'r, in wliuii tlu' artist cstah- 
lislii's a similar pliysu al and at the same lime ^enealDgieal relationsinp 
Ix'twceii the Virgin and lier mother, St Anne. I’lie tall ol the di.iperies 
across the Virgin’s right thigh in the licnoh Miuloiiiui also appears to 
aiiticipare-thc later painting, and is even tonnd in a related siiuly trom 
the period after 1510 ((]at. 33/1II. p. 180). 

In the liatois Madoum, which is dated on stylistic grounds to the 
years hetween 1475 ••”‘1 l eoii.trdo makes his Hist appe.irance .ts .m 
independent artist who has arrived at his own tminal stsle. For 111 
terms ot its composition, technK|iie and palette, the liaioi\ \tailo)iiiii dif- 
fers profoundly from comp.irahle products issuing from Verrocchio’s 
workshop, and also trom Leonardo’s own earlier Miuloiiiui t'/ ilu (.)miii- 
fioii. Leonardo’s growing independence is .ilso evidenceil h\ two docu- 
ments dating fiom early 1478. In J.inuarv ot that yeai I eonardo was 
asked to paint a large altarpiece for the chapel ot St Iternard in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, the Florentine seat ot government. Leonardo’s fathei, 
a successful notary who had huilt up a considei.ihle leput.ition 111 Flor- 
ence and h.ul .dready done work tor the Sigiiona (the citv (ouncil), 
mav have had a hand in securing this commissuMi. But although 
Leonardo received a generous advance of 2S golil ducats in Much, 
three months .ifter the contract was signed, he jiroh.ihlv never even 
started the painting. With the contract e.i the St Bern.ird ch.ipel, nev- 
ertheless, Leonardo is legally dociinn nted tor the First time as an inde- 
peiu'iCiit artis,. 

A certain degree ot independence is also demonstiated hv Leonar- 
do’s VorUwil of Giiuvui (/<■’ liiiiii (Ciat. VlBill. p. ^g) as teg.irds its tech- 
nK|Ue and its interpretation of the genre. This small portr.nt lepiesents 
a First truly Fixed point ot reference in Leon.irdo’s p.iinted (vnvre, 
since it is the earliest extant work that can he linked w'lth two well- 
documented individuals: the sitter, (Sinevra de’Benci (1457-' • •• 

young woman verv well kmnvn 111 Ff " nee, .iiid Bernardo Bemho 


(i433-i5ig), who proh.ihiv commissioned the picture. The lWli,]ii ol 
(Siiifi'ui ilc'Hfmi IS Leonardo’s first sc-culai painting. Much more th.in 
his religious p.iintings, it succeeds in hre.iking aw.iy trom the pictori.il 
conventions ot Veiiocchio’s workshop. I he most striking h.iture ot 
the portrait is the immedi.ile proximitv of the sitter both to the \iewei 
and to the vi'getation heliind her; together they shaie virtually the eii 
tire pictori.d pl.ine. The voung woman, (iinevr.i de’Benci, is brought 
right to the fii'iit of the |ncture. She is sealed in tiont id a juinjier bush, 
w hich seems to surround het head like a wre.ith and tills .1 large p.iri of 
the b.ickground. Ciomparalde “close-ups" were aheady to be touiid in 
Flemish porn aits cd the tspe introduced b\ jan v.in l.vck (i. 1390-1411) 
a geiieralion eaiiu'r, and subseejuentiv popnl.tiized by Hans Menilmg 
(1435-1404; ill. p. 38) .nid I’etriis (ihristus (i. 1410-1.^72 ''73). Fhere are 
(■(hoes ot Flemish porti.iiinie, too, m the formal (the p.inel was ori- 
gin.dlv longer, but was at some [loinl tiimmed along the boilom), 111 
the naturalistic rendition (d the )unipei bush and in the sitter’s pose. In 
contrast to her head, which faces almost frontally tow.irds the viewei, 
(hiievi.i’s upper body is angled .ilmost diagonal to the pictorial plane, 
lending het - despite her rather listless expression - a ceii.iin dy- 
namism. It is peih.ips worth noting that (iinevra’s genteel pallor w'.is 
determined not bv aiiistic (■oiisider.itions but bv hei ■'uk'e constitu- 
tion. something expressly mentioned in a luimbei (d sources. The 
same soimcs ,ilso document Chnevi.i’s aspirations .is a poet .md her 
admiration lor Petrarch, interests which she shared with her pl.itonic 
lover, Bern.irdo Bemho. 

The lumper bush th.it, m conjunction with Fhnevra’s luminous 
lace, dominates the portrait is more than a mere decorative accessory. 
Like a nunibet ot other plants, it was also a symbol of female virtue. 
Furthermore, the It.ihan word tor juniper, y/nc/ire, makes a play on the 
name (d the sitter, Ciinevr.i. More such allusions ate explored on the re- 
verse of the panel ((i.it. Vllb/ill. p. 38), where a number of different 
plants are [loriMved m me.imiigtul coiiibiiiation: against a background 
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p.untc'ii to look like red poipliviy m.uMe. we see a hraiieh ol laurel, ju- 
niper and palm. Lonneeted to c adi other hy a serollinu; handerole hear- 
inii. Ill cipital letters, the words “VIRTVTLM FORMA DFOORAI” 
- “Reautv Adorns Virtue”. The inscription and the plant attnhutes thus 
underline the (.onnecdon hetweeii virtue and he.iuty. In its imitation cd 
red. diir.ihle .md veiT rare porphvry marble, the reverse of the portrait 
spe.iks ot the resilience cd (iinevra’s virtue. I'he l.iurel and palm 
hr. inches that traiiie the scioll are associated with Hernatdo Reniho, 
who lommisMoned the painting. His personal arms consisted cd a 
laiiiel hi .inch and a palm hranch and. hetween them, the inscription 
“VI R 1 VS FT HONOR”. The emhiem on the reverse cd the portrait, 
with Its laiiiel. iimiper and palm blanches, thereloic repiesents a clcv- 
erl\ adapted misdihcation cd liemho’s own motto: in ex.ictiv the s.mie 
spot ,is the inscription that ongni.illv tilled the sp.ice hetween the 
hr. inches ot laurel and p.ilm, we now see a hranch ot |uniper in .illusion 
to (diievr.Ts name and virtue. 1 he laurel .md the palm also m.ike rel- 
erenie to Chiievr.Ts hterarv leanings, since in poetry inspited hv Re- 
tr.irch, their evergreen hr.inches lepresented the iilrim.ite c'xpression 
ot poetic aspiration. The palm trond is likc'wise .mother tr.iditional 
svmhol cd virtue. 

Listly, the inscription “VIRTVTFM FORMA DId’ORAF”, so 
tlosely intertwined with the plants svmhohc ot virtue, establishes a 
connection hetween he.iutv .md virtue which, as well as heiiig a theme 
cd contemporarv literature, is also tound on the trout ot the panel, 
where Chnevr.Ts [diysical he.iutv is to he understood as an expression 
cd lier virtue. The trout and hack ot this poi trait could thus hardly he 
connected more closelv. On the trout, the iimifier hush Ir.mies 
(hnevra's heaut\, while on the hack the laurel, palm In nch ,md in- 
scription surround the |uniper which represents the voting woman 
portrayed on the trout. 

The importance ot the Portniit of ('lim i'ni lit 'Hciid lies above all in the 
tact that Leonardo here broke away trom the profile view tr.idttionally 

.1 Youn^ 


employed in Florence tor portraits cd women. Such portraits often 
served as wedding gifts or as part cd a bride’s dowry and had to retleet 
a relatively rigid ideal ot leni.ile behaviour, leaving virtually no room 
tor dvnamisni in their composition. Ciinevra de’Henci, hy contrast, is 
portr.ived hy Leonardo not as a bride, hut as the jiaitner .md liter.iry 
ec|U.il ot Hernardo Bemho. For this reason the artist portr.iys her in 
three-c|u.irter view, something previously reserved primarily tor por- 
traits ot men and granting the sitter greater personal presence in the 
picture-. Not least as a result ot this innovation, Leon.irdo succeeds in 
lending a psvchological dimension to his sitter - something th.it wcnild 
become the hallmark cd Renaissance portr.iiture. 

LJndouhtedlv crucial to this new development was Leonardo’s in- 
terest m the possibilities cd oil painting .md his prelereiice tor dynamic 
tigur.il composition, .ilre.idv .ipparent in his angel in I'lu’ Baptism oj 
aliiht and in his drawings. d1ie man who commissioned the portr.iit, 
Heinaido Henibo, may well also h.ive h.ul .i part to pl.iy in the pro- 
ceedings. however. He had earlier spenr rime as a Venetian envoy ar 
the court ot (diaries the Hold in Hurgundv, from where he returned 
with new expectations cd portraiture, expectations th.it, in Florence, it 
rec|uned Leon.udo to tultil. The conr.u r between Hembo and Leonar- 
do, which was to prove decisive m the evolution cd portraiture, may 
h.ive been initiated via the Heiici l.miilv. Hinevra’s brother (iiovaimi 
(1456-1523) was a tiieiid ol Leoiiatdo’s, and when (Iiorgio Vasari came 
to write his I eon.irdo's untinished Adouuioii of ilir w'.is still 
to he tound m the house ot (iiovanin’s son, Amerigo Heiici. The im- 
portance cd personal ccmtacts ot this kind tor the gene.sis ol works ol 
art would be demonstrated by the commission tor this same Ailoratioii 
(cf. (di. II). 
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With the commission for the chapel of St Bernard in tlie Palazzo Vec- 
chio and through the Porfniif ofCiiicrni dc'Hmi Leonardo had for tlie 
first time had dealings with important palri>ns - on the one hand, with 
senior representatives of the Florentine government and, on the other, 
with the Benci family, who maintained commercial and social links 
with the most powerful family in the city, the Medici. Corresponding 
to his increased importance as an artist is the fact that Leonardo pro- 
ceeded to execute his next two paintings, both of them large, outside 
Andrea del Verrocchio’s workshop. 

After completing the Portrait oj Ginevra dcBaui, he embarked on a 
painting of St Jerome, today housed in the Vatican Museums (Cat. IX/ 
ill. p. 48). This picture, which suffered extensive damage in later years, 
remained unfinished, hut still conveys an approximate ide.i of Leonar- 
do’s original intention. The saint is portrayed as a penitent in the 
wilderness, here indicated as a barren landscape dotted with small 
rocky outcrops. Wearing an expression of suffering, St Jerome is kneel- 
ing in almost the exact centre of the composition. His left hand touch- 
es the seam of his open robe while his right hand grasps a stone .md is 
drawn back in preparation for a blow. On his emaciated, bony chest 
there is a dark patch in the region of his heart - m all likelihood a 
blood-soaked wound that the saint has inflicted on himself during his 
penance. At the lower edge of the painting lies a lion, Jerome’s pet and 
attribute, wlunn the saint once helped Uy pulling a thorn out of his 
paw. Lying directly in front of St Jerome, the lion is watching the pro- 
cetdings and, with his mouth wide open, seems m want to fuel the fer- 
vour with which Jerome is performing his penitential exercises (see 
below). 

The saint himself is in fac - althougli this can be made out only 
with difficulty - looking towards a small crucifix rising parallel to 
the right-hand edge of the picture. He thereby establishes a link be- 
tween his own suffering as a penitent aiul the Passion of Cdirist. In the 
right-hand background, in th'* saint’s b;; ' of vision, is the fayade of a 


Renaissance-style church - possibly a reference to the church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, as mentioned in The (joldni Le^eud, where 
Jerome would spend his latter years and be buried. 

In portraying St Jerome as an ascetic penitent, Leonardo follows .» 
pictorial convention established earlier m the 15'*' century. He deviates 
from this tradition, however, in one important point; his Jerome has no 
beard. Furthermore, in comparison with other paintings of the same 
subject, Leonardo places much greater emphasis upon the barrenness 
of the rocky setting. 1 lis dramatic vision of St Jerome’s penance and its 
location within a landscape devoid of vegetation were probably in- 
spired ilirectly or indirectly by a letter that Jerome wrote to Lustoilu- 
um in the year 3H4, passages from which are cited in the entry on St 
Jerome in The Golden and were made the subject of other de- 
pictions of the saint (cf. Bellini, ill. p. 49). In this moving letter - effec- 
tively an essay on the preservation of virginity formulated frt)m the 
saint’s ascetic viewpoint - Jerome argues for the renunciation of the 
pleasures of the flesh while .it the same time describing the very real 
temptations to which, even in his capacity' as a man of God, he too 
finds himself constantly exposed. There is nothing abstract about his 
appeals for virtue and his exhortations to asceticism, for in his letter 
Jerome .ilso describes being tormented by the feeling of lust, a human 
failing that may have been eijually familiar to the viewer. The corre- 
sponding passage of the letter runs as follows: “All the company I had 
was scorpions and wild beasts, yet at times I felt myself surrounded by 
clusters of pretty' girls, and the tires of lust were lighted in my frozen 
body and moribund flesh. So it was that I wept continually and stained 
the rebellious flesh for weeks at a time. Often I joined day to night and 
did not stop beating my chest until the Lord restored my peace of 
mind.” 

Lven if Leonardo’s painting is unable to incorporate every last dra- 
matic detail of Jerome’s description, in its portrayal of the penitent 
saint it clearly conveys an emotional agony with which viewers 
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wracked by a similar inner conflict cniilti identity. In a later passage ot 
his letter, Jerome describes in more detail the solitary wilderness to 
which he banished himself, and how he deliberately increa.sed his iso- 
lation by wandering ever further into its depths. “Angry and stern with 
myself, 1 plunged alone, deeper and deeper, into the wasteland. Wher- 
ever I saw a ravine, a rugged mountain or a jagged cliff, I knelt down 
to pray, I used them as a scourge tor my sinful flesh." These rocks and 
cliffs are more than simply the characteristic features of a wilderness 
landscape, however. They also carry a symbolic meaning, one that 
Jerome reveals elsewhere in his letter: “It is impt^ssible that man’s in- 
nate ardour, arising from his depths, should leave his senses untouched, 
'll) him be praise and recognition, therefore, who kills sordid thoughts 
dead even as they are born and dashes them against the rocks. The 
rock, however, is Christ.” 

With its highly realistic portrayal of St Jerome in the act of peni- 
tence, the painting issues a strong statement to the viewer, who could 
meditate on the saint’s ascetic and penitent pose in his prayers. The 
rocky landscape little more than outlined in the unfinished picture 
thereby becesmes a metaphor for the faithful individual’s constant 
battle against the temptations of the flesh, against “sordid” thoughts, as 
Jerome calls them. Lastly, the barrenness of the rocks - which is in- 
tended more than just metaphorically - is taken up in the ascetic, ema- 
ciated body of the saint. 

Since Leon.trdo did not finish the painting, St Jmx/ic probably never 
served its intended purpose as an altarpiece. The artist himself may 
have held on to it for a wliile, possibly right up to his death, after which 
it may have been sold to a collector. From the start of the i6'*' century, 
namely, and above all in the wake of Michelangelo (1475-1^64), unfin- 
ished works of art began to be appreciated in their own right. Wetures 
were valued not simply for their religious content, but increasingly for 
such criteria as their inventiveness and artistic innovations. Here, from 
an early stage, lay one of Leonardo’s strengths, for his art was based 
from the very beginning on “scientific” studies and ideas. In the suffer- 
ing expression on the face of St Jerome, for example, he illustrates both 
his own and contemporary notions of physiognomy and physiology. 
Tlic muscles and sinews of the saint’s shoulder and neck may also be 
taken as an early indication of Leonardo’s interest in the surface anat- 
omy of the human body. His most detailed anatomical studies, which 
have come down to us in the so-called anatomical Manuscript A in 
Windsor Castle (Cat. 291-293, 298-301), were not conducted until 
some time between c. 1508 and 1510, however. Leonardo’s artistic inter- 
est in anatomy thus preceded his “scientific” exploration of the same 
field by many years. 


What caused Leonardo to abandon work on St Jerome was probably 
the commission for an Adonilioti of the Mofii (Cat. X/ill. p, 51) for the 
high altar of the Augustinian church of San Donato a Scopeto, just out- 
side Florence. Leonardo’s father, who administered the monastery’s 
business affairs, may have been instrumental in setting up the commis- 
sion in March 1481. The fact that a year later Leonardo left this paint- 
ing unfinished, too, was probably due to his move to Milan. The com- 
mission was subsequently taken over by Filippino Lippi (1457-1504), 
whose own Aifonitioti of tfie Maj^i was completed in 1496 (ill. p, 59). An- 
other reason why Leonardo stopped work on the project may also have 
been the complex provisions of the contract, which contain a number 
of anomalies. 

Dated July 1481, the corresponding document runs as follows: 
“Leonardo di Ser Piero da Vinci has undertaken as of March 1480 
[i.e., 1481] to paint a panel for our main altarpiece which he is obliged 
to have completed in 24 or at the most 30 months. And in the event 
of his not bringing it to completion he will forfeit that part of it 
which he has done, and we shall be at liberty to do as we please with 
it. For painting this altarpiece he is to have one third of a holding in 
Valdelsa which was formerly the property of Simone, father of Broth- 
er Francesco, who bequeathed it with the following injunction, that 
when three years have elapsed from the time of its completion we may 
buy it back for 300 fiorini di sn^elfo, and within this stipulated time 
he may not enter into any other undertaking about it. And he must 
supply his own colours, [and] gold, and meet any other expenses he 
might incur. And moreover he must pay from his own pocket the ap- 
propriate deposit into the Monte [delle Doti = a dowry fund] to pro- 
vide a dowry to the value of 150 ftoriiii di mtieflo, for the daughter of 
Salvestro di Giovanni.” In the original document, this is then followed 
by two frirther entries that relate to Leonardo’s financial situation; 
“He has had 28 //er/n/ fitr^hi in order to arrange the above-mentioned 
dowry on our behalf, because he says he docs not have the means to 
pay, and time was elapsing and it was prejudicial to us. In addition he 
must p.ay for the colours obtained for him from the Ingesuati which 
amounts to one and a \u\f fiofrinij krtjd: 4 L[ire] 2 sol[di] 4 din[ari]” 
(MK § 666). 

This lengthy document is probably not the actual contract for the 
commission, but rather an additional business agreement intended to 
clarify the unusual terms of payment. Other contracts for altarpieccs 
from this same period, such as the contract drawn up with Domenico 
Ghirlandaio (1449-1494) for an Adoration oj the Maf^i (completed in 1487) 
for the Ospedale degli Innocenti in Florence, are much more straight- 
forward. 


Whenever he hetman to paint, it seemed that Leonardo 
trembled, and he never jinished any of the works he 
commenced because, so sublime was his idea of art, 
he saw faults even in the thinp that to others seemed 
miracles. 
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The unusual document relating to Leonardo’s Adoration, on the 
other hand, details complicated arrangements relating to extra admin- 
istrative and financial obligations that the artist had to fulfil it he was to 
receive the agreed sum ot )oo Jiorini once the painting was complete. 
The financial basis for this payment was one tliird of the total value of 
a land holding that the monastery had inherited. This third was valued 
at 300 Jiorini, which the monks were to dispose of as follows: i$o ftorini 
were to be used to finance the altarpiece, and the other \$o ftorini were 
to furnish a dowry tor a certain Elisabetta, a relative ot the donor, with- 
in a year. By signing the contract, Leonardo accepted not just the title 
to one third of the holding and the income this brought with it, but 
also the not insignificant obligation to put up the dowry tor the above- 
mentioned Elisabetta. As was standard at that time tor large-scale al- 
tarpicces, Leonardo was also required to bear the costs of his artist’s 
materials himself. Leonardo’s fee was thus not paid in the frequently 
employed manner of periodic instalments, from which he could h.tve 
defrayed his living expenses and material costs, but was tied up in a 
legal arrangement that required him to lay out a considerable amount 
of money in advance. Just four months after signing the first agree- 
ment, it emerged that he had insufficient funds at his disposal cither to 
pay for his materials or to make the deposit on the dowry he had con- 
tractually agreed to provide. As the two addenda to the above docu- 
ment make painftilly clear, the artist was obliged to go back to the 
monks to borrow money in order to buy paints and put down a first 
payment towards the dowry. 

In the end, even the monks of San Donato a Scopeto themselves 
realized that the contract they had drawn up with Leonardo did not 
favour the rapid execution of a large altarpiece. In the agreement they 
later concluded with Filippino Lippi, they abandoned the complex 
arrangements of 1481. Instead, the monks sold off the corresponding 
portion of the property and were consequently in a position to pay the 
artist the sum of 300 ftorini in cash. In retrospect, their revised agree- 


ment with Filippino Lippi also helped to exonerate Leonardo; it effec- 
tively acknowledged that the stipulations of the 1481 contract had ruled 
out any possibility of completing the altarpiece. The artist, in other 
words, was not to blame for the unsatisfactory way in which the com- 
mission ended. 

Despite its unfinished state, the main features of the composition of 
the almost square Adoration, which today hangs in the Uffizi, arc clear- 
ly identifiable. Mary and the infant Jesus are seated in the central fore- 
ground in front of a small rocky outcrop, out of which two trees are 
growing. The three kings who followed the Star of Bethlehem on their 
journey from the East worship before the Child sitting on his mother’s 
lap. In the right-hand foreground, one of the kings has sunk to his 
knees in reverence; the Child is blessing him as he offers his gift. On 
the left, a second king is bowing low before the Virgin and Child. The 
figure kneeling in front of liim to the left, looking up with his head 
raised, is probably that of the third and youngest king. Grouped in a 
semicircle around the Virgin are also numerous other individuals, in- 
cluding Joseph, who is probably the bearded old man beliind the Vir- 
gin and who has just removed the lid from the precious vessel present- 
ed by the first king. Others belong to the kings’ large retinue or are 
perhaps to be identified as angels. 

Hie figures within the composition thereby display a striking vari- 
ety of movements and gestures. While the majority of those present 
devote their undivided attention to the central group of Virgin and 
Child, some are looking at an apparition in the top part of the picture, 
probably the Star of Bethlehem, as seen, for example, in Sandro Botti- 
celli’s Adoration oJthcMa^i (ill. p. 58) painted only shortly before. We arc 
directed towards this imaginary star, or at least towards its light, by a 
number of gestures in the crowd. Thus two youn^mcn - one in the 
left-hand middle ground and the other on the right of the foot of the 
nearest tree - arc caclr pointing with the index finger of one hand up 
to the sky, in order to draw attention to the divine light. This same ges- 
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It may he true that one must he more 
than the work in order to create it, and 
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iiiiv uas ivgiiLitiv pcrtoriiK'd in is'^'-ci'iitiirv iiiysti'ry plavs basod on 
the sforv of the- Magi and is toniul in an earlier . Uoiiuion of tlw Min^i ex- 
ecuted bv an artist from the worksluip of l^ra Angelico for the “silver 
c abinet" in SS Annun/i.ita in Idorence. 1 lovvever. Leonardo infuses tins 
gesturing towards the divine light with greater dynamism than the 
older artist. A comparison with similar “poinring gestures", of the kind 
emplov('d in Floreiue .i few years e.irlic'r by artists in the eii' le of 
Domenico Vencviano ((. 1410-1461) and Filippo Lippi (c. 1406-1469) in 
piMtrayals of St Jobn the Ikiptist, .igain makes clear the inereased dra- 
matic intensity of l.emiardo's gesrnres. On the other band, the gesture 
of rlie band raised above the bead, made by the figure in the right-band 
foreground in an attempt to shield himself from the strength of the di- 
vine light, appears relativelv ccMiventional. This apo^^kopciii band ges- 
ture. as It was known, can be found in numerous earlier versi(»ns of the 
AdoiMtion. 

Within tlu“ group of figures ehistered around rhe central fme- 
ground, particular attention should also be paid to Joseph - a character 
who 111 manv Adorations plavs something of a subsidiary role. In 
Leonardo’s ccmipositioii he is holding the lid of a precious vessel in Ins 
right hand. Leonardo thereby indicates that the first king has alreaily 
presented his gift, gold. According to one legend, the Floly Family ac- 
cepted the gold, but then g.ive it to the poc^r cm account of its prim.iri- 
ly worldly value. Since the gold, the first gift, has thus evidentlv already 
been received, Leonardo’s painring must be poitr.iying the moment 
when the second king presents the (diild with his gift (^f frankincense. 
Since fr.mkincense was a svmbol of C.hrist’s sacrificial death on the 
cross, its presentation within the Ailoniiieii mav be understood as a ref- 
erence to the liturgical re-enactment of the Sacrifice t king pl.ice in 
front of the altar during mass. As such, it would h.ive established a dir- 
ect connecticni between rhe subject of rbe altarpiece ami the F.uch.irist 
being celebrated beneath it - a connectum typically offered by all al- 
tarpieces. 


In comparison with the figures in the front section of the painting 
who are gathered closely around the Virgin and (diild and the sym 
bolicallv charged foregrmind scene, the people and animals from tin 
kings’ entourage in the rear of the composition enjoy considerabb 
more space. As in manv paintings of the Adeuitioii of the the ruin 
of the palace (4 King 1 )avicl, the Old Testament ancestm' of Christ, can 
be seen in the background (ill. pp. 52/53). A striking detail here is ,1 
number t 4 people busying themselves in front (4 and on top of tin 
rums. 4 'hey have prompted some to conclude that the figures in tin 
left half of background are engaged in rebuilding 1 )avicl’s semi-derelic! 
palace. Whatever rhe case, the tw'o saplings grc»wing on top i 4 the ruins 
correspond to the two trees behind the Virgin .ind Cdiild. They may be 
read - like the rebuilding c 4 David’s palace, if this is indeed what is 
h.ippening - as symbols of the .ige of peace ami grate that w'as ushereil 
in with rhe birth of Christ. The l.irger i 4 the two trees in the middle 
gnniml is clinging by its rmits to the bare rock, whereby tine of these 
r(H)ts seems to establish a link between the tree itself ami the heatl of 
the C!hiist Child. 

I.eonardt' m.iv here be drawing upon rhe storv (4 the Magi as nai 
rated in the popular ('loltfeit I.e{^entl by jacobus da Voragine, and in p.tr- 
ticular its discussion (4 the nature i 4 the stai followed bv the Wise 
Men. “Note that the star the Magi saw was .1 five-fold st.ir", we aie 
told, w'herebv the fifth of these stars representi'd tdirist himself, inter- 
preti'd as rbe “root and stock (4 David, rhe bright ami morning star”. 
Lastly, the two horses rearing up in the background, whose riders ap- 
pear at first sight to be engaged in combat, mav also be a reference to 
another medieval legend, according m w hich the three kings hail at 
one time been bitter enemies. It was onlv .dter their miraculous jour- 
nev and after witnessing the nativity of Clhrist, the Saviour, that they 
made peace with each other, like the rest of the world. 1 he violent 
confrontatioii i 4 the t'wo horses in the background is thus an allusion 
to their former enmity, and offers a stark contrast to the era of peaie 
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pi'ocl.uim'd In' tlio Ador.uu)!! stciic m rlic fori'i'unnul. In liis rli'.ir 
composition.il ilivisioii ol Kircgmuiul .iiul l),u'ku;i<)unil. I.conaulo 
draws a line between the era hehne Chiisi and the ai;e ot ^raie. wlntli 
began wirli the Inrtb nl (..bust and I Its adoratuni bv all peoples. 

In lormal terms, Leonardo drew inspiration lor his alt.irpieee Irom 
two dillei'ent but very prominent Ailouiiioii panels. He took the semi- 
enrular arrangement ol the toregioiind figmes Irom S.mdio Hottici lh’s 
Adouilioii of the jor (jiI.s/m/c iIcI Liiiut (ill. p. stS), which originallv 
adorned a side altar in Santa Maria Novella m Florence. Leonardo's 
AdohUioii was destined lor a high alt.ii, however, .md demaiuled .in em- 
phatically more hierarchical composition m line with its moie elev.ited 
status. Leonardo may have loiind such monumeiitality in I r.i Angeli- 
co's ((. I3‘;5-I455) high .ilt.irpiece lisr S.in Mano in Florence (ill. p. 59). 
which in the second halt ol the 15''' centurv w.is still considered the 
paradigm ol its genre. Unlike the older woik by Fi.i Angeluo, howev- 
er, Leonardo's altarpiece does not portray a xioti ioiiiriSii:toiit', .i lel.i- 
tivelv static group ol saints gathered around the Virgin and C hild, bin 
a scene Irom hie: the Adoration ol the Cdnld and the presentation ol 
the second gilt. Leonardo's Adeitiftoii thus shows the beginnings ol a 
narrative strticture. Narrative themes stich as the Adoi.ition and the 
Annuiiciatton were already liiiding their way into altarpieces loi side 
chapels Irmii this same period; with Let nardo's Adonilioii of the MdoJ 
they weie .iboiit to burst onto the st.ige ol ilu' high altar. It was lunv 
possible loi a sloiui, a nariative in the sense used by 1 i‘on Hatrista Al- 
oerti 111 his treatise on [lainting, to occupy the supreme position within 
the hieiarchy ol religious art - the high altar. 

Liven moll' th.m the unlinisheil St li ionir, the /lifoiiiiioii oilers us a 
prolound insight into L.eonatcl('’s cre.ttive process. In sever.d places the 
painting resembles an enormous sketch. F.irticularly in the back- 
ground, where the individual ligures are lor the most part set down in 
the b.irest ol detail, the artist reveals the spont.iiieirv' cd his method, 
w'hicli in many pl.ices sees him altering '*'e composition even as he 


p.iints. Leonardo's inventive process - evidently not entirely planned 
III .idv.mce - can be lollowed m numerous studies Irom the period 
aiouiid 14X0 (Ci.it. I, 2, 5-14 ill. p. 5 C>). although onK yery lew ol these 
drawings can be related with .ibsolute certainty to the Adoiution of the 
MiH^i begun in 1481. )ust one sketch ol the overall composition, the so- 
called (killichon drawing, .iiid a perspective study lor the background 
executed probably a little later, can be lirmly .iccepted as prehmin.iry 
studies lor the .iltarpiece (Ciat. 5-6. ill. pp. 54 s.S. 57). 

File othc i di.iwings Irom this period contain motils that are no 
more than similar to those in the . \ifoi,i(toii of (ho and which pos- 
sibly relate tc^ an . hlortiiioii of tin Slicphouh that Lc'onardo was also pi. in- 
ning. The Ckilhchon drawing is partuul.nly mlorm.itive. It includes in 
th(“ b.ickgronnd the llights ol steps belonging to the lormer p.ilace ol 
King I )avid, albe it on the right-h.nul side. I’he composition as .1 whole, 
however, remains l.n more indebted to c-arher i5'''-century conven- 
tions. Thus the llethlehem stable is gr.nited .1 prominent position and 
IS diiectly linked with the ruins ol Pavid’s [lalace. In the sc'c'ond sur- 
viving drawing, the rend ol the stable is shilteci luriher into the back- 
ground and only vaguely indicated, while at the same time the ralhei 
sl.ipdash perspective ol the lirst di.uving is w'orked out with .ilmost 
pc'dantic precision. In the acttial p.nnting, the Hethlehem stable is 
moved to the extreme right-hand edge ol the picture (where it is bare- 
ly recogni/able) and its place in the composition is taken by the tw'o 
trees in the middle gionnd. Lc'on.irdo thereby places the emphasis 
lirmly on the centre ol the picture, in flu' typical l.ishion ol important 
alt. n piece's, and imposes a lormal hierarclu on the- composition as a 
whole. 

Another le.iture ol the . Ulonitioii. up till iicwv rather ignored, is the 
striking predominance ol certain ligiiral types. Thus the loregroimd, in 
p.irticular, is clominated by live beaided old men: two ol the three 
kings, Joseph, an onlcn^ker to the right ol the Virgin and the lignre on 
the lelt-hand edge ol the panel. The ligural type ol the be.intiltil youth 
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appears even nuMV hviiiiciitly, alH)vc all in rlu* ^n)np In'hiiul the Vir- 
gin. in the nght-liaiul niiiklle groiiiul and amongst tlie hgiires to tlie 
left of )oseph. Midtile-ageil men are almost entirely absent, an omis- 
sion all the more surprising in view of the faet that the three kings were 
iisuallv portrayed at three iliffereiit stages of life. I hese three kings of 
three different ages can he seen in numerous works of riorentuie 
paiiiting. from that of CieiUile da Tahriano ((. 1370-1427), Lorenze* 
Monaco ((. i370-( 1425) and Masaeeio (i40i-i42<S) to Hotrieelli’s Adorn- 
tii'/i /(>r del Lama. Leonardo’s unusual and one-sided eoiu entra- 

tion upon two types eamiot he adequately explained hv the unfniished 
state of his painting. Rather, Leonardo is continuing the practice - also 
emploved 111 Verrocchio's workshop - of using certain f'lgtiral types. 
Rersonal preference mav also h.ive played a part, for Leisn.irdo took a 
lifelong pleasure in dr.iwmg finely proportioned faces of youths and 
furrowed countenances of tdd men, and m contrasting the two typos 
(Cat. 1X4-185. rSQ-igS, 200-206. 210, 214). 

The preilommance of old men and youths in the Adoration of llio 
Ma^i may also have a third, socio-historical explanation, aiising our of 
the Morentine cult of the Magi. Ih'om the 12^’' century onwards, the 
Feast of F.piphany, on 6 January, had heen marked throughout liurope 
with a I’rocession of the Magi, conducted with as much pomp and 
ceremony as possible. So too m Idoreiice, where the lay confrarernity 
of the “Clompagnia de'Magi” was responsihle for organizing the 
Lpiphany cclehr.itions. Up to 700 ridcTs took part, parading through 
the cirv' to commemorate the Adoration of the (dirist Clhild. With 
the particularly spectacular pageant of 1468, in which the city itself 
hecame one enormous stage set. veneration of the Magi re.icheil .1 
peak. During the cclehrations, the young memhers of Hie fratermh’ 
wore m.isks carved with the f.ices of their fathers and imitateil their ac- 
tions and liahits. The roles of the middle and eldest king were also 
taken hy young men in similar disguises. In their theatrical mutation of 
the older men, the memhers of the younger generation demonstrated 

T/ic [ . .] di'^lrcssiiiii loifh a ii’oik, the liiial 

jh^ht jrom it and tlir iudiljcn'iuc to iti^ juturo fate 
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their aspiration to the social positions .still held and fiercely defeiide 
hy their fathers. In the festive Procession of the Magi and in the u 
enactment of the Adoration of the Christ (ihild, the age dualism 0 
Florentine society was thus iiiaile manifest - a dualism with which th 
polarit)' hetween young ami old figiiral types in Leonardo’s .Adoiation > 
the Masii directly corresponds. 

It is possible there was even a personal isstie at play here. Foi 
Leonardo, in 1481 not yet fully established in Florence, had heeu 
.iw.inled his largest commission to date probably through the offices oi 
his father. I'lie young artist’s struggle to make his professional bre.ik- 
through in Florence was thus ilirectly linked to the social position and 
business contacts of his father, ag.iinst which Leonardo had little to set. 
The ,ige dualism of the city of Florence was thus matched by a similar 
ilualisin between the artist and his lather. Was it to escape this very age 
dualism, one can’t help wondering, that l.eonardo had to abandon the 
. Idoration unfinished and turn his back on Florence? 
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Ill ///(■ ii’lh^li' u'olhl ilicrc is perhaps no other example of 
ii II ni^ iiiiirersiil, so inventive, so incapable of content- 
iih^ liiiihcll, M> nioer for injinity, so naturally intelligent, so 
liir jlhjii of his century and the centuries which followed, 

/ //> ti^iiics express an incredible sensibility and spjrit; they 
oi'iiiloiv with unexpressed ideas and sensations, 
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III A fresh start in 



Wliy, towards the i-iul id 1482 or in early 1483. at the age of about 30, 
Leonanlo should have decideil to turn his haek ini Florence and make 
a new start in Milan has never been hilly explained. Probably the most 
important factor behind his nuwe were the better career prospects tif- 
fered bv the Lombard capital, which with its population of 125,000 was 
considerably larger than Florence, which numbered around 41,000 in- 
habitants. Its greater economic importance alone was enough to make 
the Milanese court of the ruling Sforza f.unily kuik a more promising 
pl.ice to find work than the cits' of Fhirence. 

In Mil.iii, Le(niardo .ipplied speculatively for well-p.iiil work in not 
one, but two areas. Not only did he offer to e.xeciite .111 et|iiestri.in 111011- 
unient of Francesco Sforza (1401-1466; cf. C'h. IV), but he also tendered 
his services as an engineer and military architect. Milan was at that time 
(1483-1484) at war with Venice, and its military ambitions offered at- 
tractive scope for a technically gifted artist such as Leoiianh). With mil- 
itary expenditure accounting for over 70 per cent of the entire Sforza 
budget, the prospects of finding employment as an engineer must luve 
struck Leonardo as good. I'his wtnild explain the memorable letter that 
he wrote to Ludovico Sforza (1452-1508), in which he applied for the 
position of court artist (KLW § t340/MK § 612; cf. Ch. 14). Leonanlo 
devotes the main part of the letter, however, to detailing his abilities as 
a militarv engineer; only right at the end does he mention his artistic 
achievements and offer to undertake the equestrian monument men- 
tioned above. It is a striking fact that, amongst his early dr.iwings of mil- 
itary architecture and equipment, those offering a potential applic.ition 
in a battle wath Mikin's maritime neighbour, Venice, stand out in par- 
ticular. They include various sketches of fortificatuuis and of machines 
suitable for use in naval warfare. 1 )uring this same peri' d Leonardo 
also iiKide numerous studies relating to surveying equipment for mili- 
tary applications. 

Leonardo’s first commission in Milan was of an entirely peaceful 
nature, however, Possibly following a recommendation by Ludovico 



Sforza, the Franciscan lay confr.iternity attached to the church of San 
Francesco (irande asked the Florentine artist, together with two local 
artists, the brothers Ambrogio and Kvangelista de Fredis, to paint a 
large altarpiece for their recently completed chapel, dedicated to the 
Feast i>f the Immaculate Conception. A detailed contract of 25 April 
1483 stipulates that the artists were to paint and gild a large retable 
which joiners and W'oodcarvers had already completed in 1482 (cf re- 
construction, ill. p. 76). and whose central panel Leonardo was also to 
p.iiiit. Today known as the I 'iixiii of tlw Rochs, this middle panel exists in 
two versions. The older of the two, executed by Leonardo largely be- 
tween 1483 and 1484, today hangs in the Louvre in Paris (Cat. Xl/ill. 
p. 65). The second version, which was painted at a later date, partly by 
Ambrogio de Predis, is housed in the National Caller)' in London 
(Cat. XV 1 /ill. p. 66). Also in the National (Lillery are the two side pan- 
els executed by Ambrogio de Predis and portraying two angels making 
music (ill. pp. 78 and 79). 

Several reliefs depicting scenes from the Life of Mary completed 
the front of this monumental retable, which concluded at the top with 
a number of pnsphets anil Cod the Father. A niche in the centre of the 
altirpieiv probably houseii wh.it w.is the true object of devotion with- 
in the artistic programme as a whole: a wooden statue of the Virgin 
and Cdnld - the Imituuoldhi - ,is the svnibol of the Imni.iculate Con- 
ception. Leonardo’s I ’inj/'i; of the Roehf stoixl in front of this niche .ind 
for 364 d.iys of the year cinicealed the sculpture of the Virgin behind it. 
Only on 8 December, the Fe.ist of the Immaculate Clonception, w.is 
Leonardi^’s painting lowered by means of a sliding inecliariism, bring- 
ing the liumuohiiii into view and allowing it be worshipped directlv. 
Thus it seems that Leonardo’s I 'in^in of ftie Roeh in fact served as a sort 
of screen, behind which was concealeii tin' true ol^ect of devotion - 
the statue of the Virgin, which is mi'iitioned several times in records 
but which has since vanished. Llie possibility may not be excluded, 
how'ever, that the wooden statue and Leon.irdo’s L'lrijii/ of ftic Roih 
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wore huth visible at once: the panel at the lower level of the altarpieee, 
and the statue one “storey” above it. 

Leonardo’s middle panel portrays a verv yonthhil Virgin Marv 
together with the inlaiit St John, the infant Christ and an angel in 
front of a rocky grotto. Maiy is seated in almost the exact centre of 
the comp^osition and gazes gently down Unvards the infant St |ohn, 
her right hand resting on his shoulder as he kneels in prayer. 1 ler 
left hand seems to hover protectively above the se.ited infant fesns. 
The scene is flanked on the right by an angel, probably Uiiel, who 
is pointing with Ins right hand towards the infant John. In formal 
terms, the composition contmiies to reveal parallels with Llorentine 
art, for example with the very similar arrangement of C’hrist and |ohn 
in the marble retable by Mino da Fiesole (142Q-1484) in Liesole cath- 
edral (ill. p. 77). Leon.irdo’s Study of a J'iiyiii u’or.diippiiu^ the (diild (C^it. 
124/1II. p. 67), which anticipates the composition of The I'lr^iii of the 
RoiL’s in the disposition of the figures, was jirobably also executed in 
Florence. 

Despite its references to Florentine forms, the consiellation of the 
figures in the riryin of llw Roihs deseives closer exaininalion, siiici' a 
meeting betwven John and Cdirist as infants is rarely depicted in ait. 
Such a meeting is recorded not in the Bible itself, but in pseudepi- 
graphical writings (Protevaiigelium of {aines. 17-22). I lore it is de- 
sctlbed how, on the flight intc) I gypt. Mary and Jesus met Fhzabeth 
and John in the wilderness. The unusual combination c'f figures in 
l.eoii.McIo’s painting and its rugged setting w'lthin a rocky laiulscapi', a 
place of seclusion and refuge, dr.iw upon this encounter during the 
flight into I’.gypt and probably .ilso upon medieval accounts of the life 
of St Jcihn. 

Seclusion is in fact a central theme of the I 'iryin of the lioihs. ’I'hus 
the stony ground, ccnisisting in places of thin strata of rock, seems to 
fall away suddenly and steeply at the front edge of the picture, almost 
as if the Virgin weie sirting oi> the edgi' '* a chasm that opens up be- 


rween the viewer and the painting. In this way, too. Leonardo estab- 
lishes the remote nature c'f rhe location, something reinforced by tiu' 
rugged rock formations in the middle ground and background. I he 
grotto IS thereby divided into two passages of different widths, through 
w'hich can l>e seen a ilistanr mountain landscape bathed in light and 
mist, together with an area of water whose presenc e at such an alritiule 
conies as something of a surprise - one would not necessarily e.xpect to 
see a relatively large body of water amidst such rocky heights. A num- 
ber of these elements may carry a very broad symbc'lisni: the j\issage 
on the left, for example, leading through the rocks towards the water, 
might he iiitencleci to represent the reiui di iUjUii helhs'<niui (vein of most 
be.iutiful water), a metaphoric.il im.ige through which, in the 14''' cen- 
tury, the 1 >mninican Domenico C’.ivalca sought to convey the' purity of 
the Virgin. Indeed, water in geneial stood for rhe purity of Mary. In 
the second version of the I 'iryiii of the Roihs, in particular, the body of 
water in the background has grown to .1 considerable size, to the extent 
tli.it - even at this altitude - it can be called a sea (ill. pp. 72/73). This, 
too, m.iy be intended as a reference to Marian symbolism: earlier ex- 
egetists derived the name "Mary” fiom the Latin word for sea, ituire, 
and )ust as all rivers flow into the sea. so divine (irace flows into Mary. 
The divide opening uji in front of Mary may be simil.irly interpreted 
with reference to patristic sources and contemporary Fr.inciscan litera- 
ture: this abyss was seen as the impenetrable depths of rhe great ocean 
of prehistory, from which all w.itei conics and to which .ill water 
returns. 

Marian symbolism m.iv also underlie the uniisiial rock formations 
of the background, cleft into two p.issages. It is possible that they refer 
to similar ropoi (stock themes) 111 rhe liturgy and to met.iphors used to 
describe Mary in the Bible. In the Song of Songs (1:14), for example, 
Marv IS described as .1 “dove in the clefts of the rock” {iohmha iu 
foriumiuhus petnu) and “111 the c.ivities of walls” (in Ciii’eiiui tuiueruu). The 
Mothei of (iod was also considered to be a “rock cleft not by human 
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lund” [lapis sine mamt caesus\ lapis abscissas dc nioattj and “the exalted, un- 
touched, crystalline int)untain and the cave in the mountain” [numta^na 
eccelsa, iulatta, iristalliaa, cavitd ticlla monta^na). The barren rock, eroded 
by the forces of nature, might in this context be interpreted as a 
metaphor for Mary and a reference to her unexpected fertility. Marian 
epithets of this kind were also transferred to Christ himself, who was 
considered the Son of God born out of the rock, as the “mountain 
hewn out of the mountain not by human hand” [mans dc monte sine 
rnana hominis excisas). Thus the mountains, rocks and cave were all able 
to symbolize not only Mary, her virginity and thus the Christian para- 
dox of the virgin birth, but also Christ as the incarnation of God born 
out of the rock. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that interpretations of this kind 
are not to be taken in their most literal sense. The rocky grotto is no 
more a literal representation of Mary or her womb than the single 
pillar of rock in the right-hand background is a concrete image of 
Christ. Rather, such rock foniiations are a potential reminder of cer- 
tain familiar epithets, phrases associated with Mary and Christ that - 
like the altarpiecc of the yii^in of the Rocks by Leonardo - provided a 
backdrop to Christian worship. That the Confraternity who commis- 
sioned the Virgin oj the Rocks considered it important tor their altarpiece 
to invoke just such associations emerges, moreover, from the detailed 
instructions that they laid down in the contract, where specific refer- 
ence is made to “the mountains and rocks to be worked in oil” (see 
below). 

The mountain hewn not by human hand also held a specific mean- 
ing for the Franciscan Camfraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
who commissioned the painting. Alongside Christ and Sr Francis, the 
founder of the Franciscan order, the Confraternity also venerated the 
figure of St John the Baptist. John was not only a namesake of Francis, 
whose civilian name was Giovanni Bernardone; according to Francis- 
can thought, John - the last forerunner of Christ - was also the alter 
Francheus, the “other” Francis, and thus someone directly related to the 
founder of their order. The Confraternity was thus able to identify it- 
self directly with the infant St John in the painting, who is praying to 
Christ and at the same time receiving Christ’s blessing. The Confra- 
ternity was thereby present in two ways - in front of the altarpiece dur- 
ing prayer, and within the panel itself in the figure of St Jolin. By ex- 
tending her right arm and part of her cloak around John’s shoulders, 
moreover, the Virgin places the infant, and with him the members of 
the Confraternity, under her protection. This motif of protection is not 
only expressed through Mary’s cloak shielding the infant St John, but 
is also take up in the rocks and aves of the background, which repre- 


sent literal as well as metaphorical places of refuge. This may be an- 
other reason why Leonardo devoted such painstaking attention to the 
execution of the rocky background. 

Other specific elements of Franciscan thinking may also have 
played a role in the composition of the Vii^in oj the Rocks. The moun- 
tain as a place of closer proximity to the divine and as a religious sym- 
bol held a number of important associations for the Order of St Fran- 
cis. Barren, rocky mountains and rocky landscapes appear with marked 
frequency in paintings of John the Baptist and St Francis, for the lives 
and works of both saints are traditionally closely bound up with certain 
types of natural environment. Thus artists in the Middle Ages were 
already employing an arid, rocky type of landscape to describe the 
wilderness to which John withdrew while still a young man. The set- 
ting within which the saint pursued his mission thus came to be char- 
acterized as a mountainous and remote tyjie of region. Tliis same set- 
ting of a barren wilderness amidst rocky mountains was associated by 
many artists with St Francis, too. In Franciscan thinking, moreover, a 
bare-sided, fissured mountain was directly associated with Monte La 
Verna (also written Alverna and La Vernia), the most important station 
in the life of the popular saint. In the year 1222 Francis had withdrawn 
to the mountainous seclusion of La Verna (in central Italy), where in 
1224 he received the famous impression of the stigmata, the crucifixion 
wounds of Christ. 

Hundreds of paintings from the 13'*’ to the 15'*’ century record this 
miraculous event against a backdrop of precipitous cliffs. Since the 
imprinting of the stigmata onto the saint’s hands, feet and side took 
place in the midst of the craggy slopes of Monte La Verna, the cracks 
in the rock were identified with the wounds themselves. Thus the fis- 
sures in the rock corresponded to the wounds that had opened up in 
the saint’s flesh. Tliis is precisely the interpretation offered in the so- 
called “Little Flowers 'of St Francis” (Fioretti di san Francesco), where, in 
an appendix, a direct link is established between the Passion of Christ, 
the rocks of Mount La Verna and the stigmatization of St Francis; ". . . 
St Francis was standing beside that cell, gazing at the form of the 
mountain and marvelling at the great chasms and openings in the mas- 
sive rocks. And he began to pray, and then it was revealed to him by 
God that those striking chasms had been made in a miraculous way at 
the hour of Christ’s Passion when, as the Gospel says, ‘the rocks split’ 
[Matthew 27:51!. And God wanted this to be manifested in a special 
way here on Mount Alverna in order to show that the Passion of 
Christ was to be renewed on that mountain in the soul of St Francis by 
love and compassion and in his body through the imprinting of tlie 
stigmata.” 
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Tilt' deft nKuintain in the I 'ir^hi oj the Rocks einiltl tliiis he inter- 
preted as .1 specifically Franciscan topography and hence as a religious 
motif coinhining Franciscan (in the shape of the rock) and Marian (in 
the shape of the rock and the hoily of water) symbolism. It served to 
remind contemporary i5'’'-centiiry viewers, and in particular the Fran- 
ciscans, of the stignianzation of their saint (his chchtojotniitiis) and hence 
of the most important episode in his life. 

Leaving .iside such Marian and Franciscan interpretations of the 
I 'ir\;iii of the Roths, the painting can also be understood in purely .utistic 
terms ,is .i statement of Leonardo’s “scientific” studies. The grotto split 
into two passages in Leonardo's altarpiece, with its view of an alpine 
boilv of water, indeed appe.irs to illustrate the notion of the body of 
the earth and of the earth as a living being, ideas that Leonardo would 
take up regularly in his own writings and that had been formulated 
many times in antiquity and the Middle Ages. Seen from this angle, the 
of the Roths would appear to anticipate the geological and hydro- 
logical ideas that the artist would later express in the context of his "sci- 
entific” reflections upon “the boily of the earth”. Leonardo iliscusses 
the flow of w.ucr in particular in the Codex Leicester, that is, between 
1506 and 1508 (ill. p. 178), although he touches upon it in earlier manu- 
scripts, too. He describes how water is carried beneath the ground 
to all parts of the earth, just as blood is transported m veins through- 
out the body. One such fascinating passage, which might explain the 
presence of a large body of water at alpine altitudes, runs as follow's: 
“Hy the ancients man has been called the world in miniature; and 
certainly this name is well bestowed, because, inasmuch .is man is 
composed of earth, water, air and fire, his body resembles that of the 
earth; and as man h.is in him bones the supports and frame ./ork of his 
flesh, the world has its rocks the supports of the earth; as man has in 
him a pool of blood in which the lungs rise and fall in breathing, so the 
body of the earth has its ocean tide which likewise rises and falls every 
SIX hours, as if the world breathed; .is in that pool of blood veins have 


their origin, which ramify all over the human body, so likewise th(' 
ocean sea fills the body of the earth with infinite springs of water” 
(HLW § 929). 

A few years later, in the Codex Leicester, Leonardo returned to the 
subiect of the earth as a living being: “The waters circulate with con- 
stant motion from the utmost depths of the sea to the highest summits 
of the mountam.s, not obeying the nature of heavy matter; and in this 
case It acts as does the blood of animals which is always moving from 
the sea of the heart and flows to the top of their heads; and here it is 
that veins burst - as one may see when a vein bursts in the nose, that 
all the blood from below rises to the level of the burst vein. (. . .| Lhese 
waters traverse the bodv of the earth with infinite ramifications” 

J 

(RLW § 963). In another part of the same manuscript, the artist con- 
tinues: "The body of the earth, like the bodies of animals, is intersect- 
ed with ramifications of waters which are all in connection and are 
constituted to give nutriment and life to the earth and to its creatures. 
These come from the depth of the sea and, after many revolutions, 
have to return to it by the rivers cre.iteil by the bursttng of these 
springs” (RLW ^ 970). 

These passages from Leonardo’s writings may give us .1 better un- 
derstantling of the presence in the I 'irt’in of the Rochs of the striking rock 
formations and the body of water. As an artist, he uses fissures in the 
rock to alKnv us ,i profound insight, so to speak, into the anatomy of 
the earth. It should also be noted that in this case, too, the painting pre- 
cedes the theory. The' Virf>in of the Roihs was executed many years be- 
fore Leonardo first put ilown on paper his ideas concerning the body 
of the earth, a subject to which he frequently returned. As so often the 
case with Leonardo, the art precedes the theoretical and “scientific” 
reflections. 

rhe complex, deliberately multi-layered nature of the 1 7 r('/// of the 
Rochs, and its harmoniofis composition and masterly liyout, give no 
hint of the unpleasant legal wranglings into w'hich Leonardo and his 
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two colleagues were drawn sliortly after tlie work was completed. A 
bitter dispute erupted (wer payment, and the artists threatened tu sell 
the work to an art lover w'lio had apparently offered them more than 
the Camfratermty was prepared ro pay. Ir w.is prohahly this ihspute 
which prompted the painting of the setoiid version <,)( the I 'in^in (»/ flic 
RolI>:s. In the end it would he this seiond version, finished as late as 
1508, that indeed graced the Ca)nfrarerniry'’s chapel in .San Francesco 
Grande in Milan for the rest of the 16''’ century (Gat. XV l). The earli- 
er version, on the other hand, seems to have been sold e.iilv on to a 
collector, possibly Ludovico Sforza, who prohahly purchased it initial- 
ly ior himself. 

The extensive documentation relating to the tw'c^ versions ol 
the I 'ii{^in oj the Rockw, most of which is written in l.atiii, alKnvs us a 
prolounci insight into the business practices of patrems .md .ntists 
in the 15''' century. The coiiliact of 25 April 1483 makes it clear that 
Leotiardo and his cedleagues were embarking on .1 very wide-ranging 
and complex venture. They .rgreed not only to paint the middle panel 
and the wings of the .ilt.irpiece, hut alsc< to gild the woodcarvings 
already completed by other artists. It was therehv stipulated th.it the 
artists were to carry out the gilding not 111 then own workshop, hut 
111 the mon.istery of San Francesco (irande, and were to purchase the 
gold from the Cdnlratermry .it a named price - a not unusu.il c ondi- 
tion of contracts from this era. F.veii mo.e revealing are the instruc- 
tions lel.inng ro the painting of the mdividu.il components of the 
.iirarpin.e. wluch aie described m det.iil 111 .111 appendix written m 
It.ilian: 

“List of the decorations to ho applied ici the .iltarpiece of the C'on- 
Cc'ption of the (ilorious Virgin Mary plated m the (diiirch of S. 
Francesco in Milan. 

First, we desire that [on| the W'hole .ilt. 11 piece, namely the carved 
compartments together with die figun hut excepting their faces. 


everything is to he done in fine gold to the value of 3 lihre 10 s[oldi| per 
leaf. 

Also, that the cloak of Our Lady m the middle he of gold brocade 
and ultr.iiiiarme blue. 

Alsti, that the gown he of gold brocade .md crimson lake, m oil. 

Also, the lining of the cloak to he gold brocade .md green, m oil. 
Also, the seraphim done in sgr.ifflto work. 

Also, God the Father, to have .1 cK^ak of gedd brocade and ultr.i- 
m.irine blue. 

Also, the .mgels .ibove them to be decor.ited .md their garmetits 
fashioned after the Cheek style, in oil. 

Also, the mcHintains and rocks to be worked m oil and clifferenriat- 
ecl with sever.il colours. 

Also, in the cmipty p.mels there are to be font angels, e.ich differing 
from one picture to the oihei, namely one picture wdiere they sing, 
another where they play .111 instrument. 

Also. Ill all the other sections where* Our L.idy may be, she shall be 
decorated like the one m tlu* middle and the othc-r figures are to be m 
the (heek style, decor.ited with various colours, in the Greek or mod- 
el n sryle, all of which sh.ill be done to perfection; siniil.iily the build- 
ings, mountains, soffits, fl.it surfaces of the* said compartnu nts - .md 
everything done in oil. And any defective c. living to be rectified. 

Also, the sybils to be* decoiated. 'File b.ickground to be m.ide into a 
v.iult m the form of ,1 housing |foi the sybils] and the figures in gar- 
ments differentiated from each other, .ill clone in oil. 

Also, the coinic'es, pilasters, capitals .md all their carving done m 
gold, as sjiecified above. W'lth no colour theieon. 

Also, on the middle panel is to be p.iinted on the flat surf.ice Our 
Lack' w'irh her son .uid the angels all done m oil to perfection with the 
two prophets painted on the flat surf,icc*s in colours of fine cjuality as 
specified above. 

Also, the plinth, decoralc-d like the other internal compartments. 
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Also, all the bees, hands, legs, which are uncovered shall he paint- 
ed in oil to pertection. 

Also, in the place where the inlant is, let there he put gold worked 
to look like sphnidirhti |?|” (MK § 667). 

This list describes the individual components of the retable not in an 
ordered seijuence hut in a somewhat unsystematic lashion. Altlunigh 
the middle panel, as the largest painted component, is mentioned sev- 
eral times, there is a striking absence ol any reterence to the precise 
arrangement ol the figures. Nor does the list make any mention ol St 
John the Ikiptist, who played an important role lor the Conlraterniry 
as their representative within the picture (see above). These' issues 
were probably agreed verbally. All the more attention could thus be 
devoted to the painting and gilding ol the architectural details and the 
numerous small subsidiary figures in the reliefs. The angels in the side 
panels were clearly ol particular importance to the members ol the 
Conlraterniry, since they set out in compar.itive detail how they were 
to be ilillerentiated. The patrons similarly insist repeatedly on the use 
ol expensive materials such as gold .ind ultramarine, and on the ficr 
that the figures are to be painted in oil. I'liese stipulations were a staii- 
danl leature ol contr.icts rel.iting to altarpieces. More unusual, hovsev- 
er, IS the attempt to tlirect the artists to .idopt a more or less precisely 
delined style lor the smaller teliel figures. Mention is made twice i)l 
the '‘Cireek style" (/(t’lftc and onc(' (d .1 “Cireek or modern style" 
i> iiioilmui), whereby h ‘■leaiiy intended to mean a 
Cireco-Hv 7 antine and hence oKl-lashioned sty'le ol painting, and 
modcnui a mote contemporarv, modern style. The patrons h.ul clearlv 
yet to tome across the term iHiinichi, whu h would later be so widelv 
used, first coined in Onniiio Cennini’s (i. 1370-1440) I.ihro dill' Arte 
((. 1400, Ch. 27) to describe the stymie ol an .irtist or a workshop, it would 
later, in the writings ol (nmgio V.isari, be applied to the style ol an 
entire epoch. Inste.ul, the Clonlraternity nsi'd the wt>rd /oy'id, vvhitli 
was employed chiefly in the context ol clothing and tashion. In trying 
to tiescribe a specific style, the ji.itrons thereby inatle relerence to a 
sphere ol everyd.iy lile that wms sub|ect to more rapul changes than 
painting. 

Coiisideratimi should lastlv also be given to the ways in w'hich the 
linished painting dillers Irom the instructions laid down in the con- 
tt.ict. Thus M.iry’s cloak iloes not reveal the gold broc.ule stipulated hy 
the C Conlraterniry, nor does it employ (.|Utre the s.ime colours, f urther- 
more, in pl.ice ol the lour angels envisaged in the cmitract, only two 
were painted. Such deviations nevertheless still lell well w'lthin the 
ummI bounds. 1 leiicc it shonlil not be considered strange rh.it, in the 
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pR)tr.ictoil K'gal battle between tlie twn parties that followed (see 
below), (lie patrons made not a single mention ot the limsbed paint- 
ing’s departure trom the stipulations of’ the original contract and never 
cited this as an argument against the artists. Thev were more con- 
cerned with the size of the additimial fee being demandeil by the 
artists, andin this matter the Confr.iternitv were determined to stick to 
the terms set out in the original contract. The painters had indeed been 
promised a bonus, upon completion of the painting, over and above 
their agreed fee of 800 lire (200 diic.its). In .111 .irr.nigement that would 
ultimately prove disadvantageous for the artists, however, it w.is laid 
down that the amount of the bonus was to be decided by .1 commis- 
sion consisting of just three members of the ('onfratenntv. Just how 
widely opinions as to the size of the bonus could diverge emerged a 
few years .ifter the completion of the first version of the painting. If we 
are to believe the assurances of the artists, then work fully deserved 
an additional payment amounting tt' the not inconsiderable sum of 
too ducats. When the (a>nfraternity offered them ,i bonus td only 
25 ducats, the artists ilecl.iri'd that its members were not expert in such 
matters, .ind that “the blind cannot judge colours". They r.illed for an 
independent commission of e.xperts to v.ilue the painting anew, and at 
the same time hinletl that they h.id found peo[>le who w.inted to buy 
the painting and who had alre.idv offereil them a bonus of 100 ducats. 
The implied threat that they weie going lO sell the painting to a third 
party, and its actual sale ro .1 pnv.ite colleitoi not long afterwards, were 
both ;'iij;hly uiuisual. The .irtisrs evidently succeedi'd in overturning .1 
legally incontesr.ible agreement with rheir ecoiumik .ind aesthetic ar- 
guments and in sending the fiist veision of the I 'in;iii oj the away 
from Its original tlestinarum. 

I'lie I 'iniiu of the Roih^ theieby became one of flu' first nia|or [i.iint- 
ings 111 post nicHlieval art histoty to le.ivc its religious (ontext soon 
.liter Its completion and on the initiative of its artist. Hie p.iinfing thus 
stood at the st.irt of .1 leiigtln’ histoiK.i' 0‘Ocess, over the course of 
whiili the work of art would gradually lo its value as an object of 
religious veneration .ind assume a new v.ilue as an obji'ct of aesthetic 
appreci.ition. 
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On rho S.isis nt paynicnr rc’ivipts, wo know that Leonardo finished the 
I oj the Roihs in late 1484 or early 1485. Even though he had thus 
completed his first larger-scale painting in Milan adinirahly on sched- 
ule, the artist appears to have received no other coininissions for paint- 
ings at this stage. Even his hopes of a position as court artist, conveyed 
in his letter to Ludovico Sforza, would be fulfilleil only some years 
later. Precisely what professional activities Leonardo pursued in the 
mid to late 1480s in Milan, and how he kept his head financially above 
w.iter, .ire (.jiiestions th.it remain largely unexplained tis this day. All we 
know for certain about this period is that it saw him designing war ma- 
chines, some of them more fantastical than practical. He al.so drew 
weapons of all different kinds, fortifications, complex defence systems, 
siege equipment and more besides (( ^t. 564-589; cf Ch. 14). Amongst 
the curiosities of this phase are he.ivily armoured vehicles, whose im- 
mense weight w'ould have all hut prevented them from moving. Other 
ideas seem more immediately dangerous, such as his suggestion that 
the firepower of smaller cannon could he increased by using w'h.it wms 
effectively grapeshot and an automateil loading system (Oat. 566). Pos- 
itively gruesome are the horse-dr.iwn chariots armoured with scythes, 
with which the enemy could literally he mown down. Leonardo 
copied at least one device of this kind from a contemporary military 
treatise, Roberto Valturio’s (i, 1405/15-1475) Dc re iwlihui of 1472. and 
drew' it several times (ill. p. 82). Not without irony, however, did he ac- 
company his drawing with a warning that this kind of equipment 
could do just as much damage to one’s own troops as to those of rhe 
enemy (C^at. 564-576, 579-580). 

Leonardo did not restrict his skills as a draughtsman to war ma- 
chines .done. During (his same period he was also trying In. hand at 
architecture, producing designs for churches (('at. 486/ill. p. 83) and 
ende.ivouring to impress the authorities in charge of the construction 
of Milan CLithedral with his designs (('at. 481-483). There are even 
records of a numher of payments made to the Horentine artist from 


July 1487 onwards, in connection with the building of a model for the 
crossing-dome (tihiirio) of the still unfinished cathedral. Leonardo’s 
proposals drew little response, however; the contracts went to local 
Lombard architects who were either better qualified or better con- 
nected. More imjiortant, in terms of architectural history, are Leonar- 
do’s numerous designs for centrally planned buildings - even if none 
of them, it seems, got further than the drawing-hoard (Cat. 484-491, 
495). They nevertheless reflect the architectural debate surrounding 
churches on centralized plans, which was current in the late 15th cen- 
tury and w'hich would culminare, just a few years later, in the proposed 
new designs for St I’eter’s in Rome (cf. Ch. 12). 

(')nly towards the end of the 1480s does Leonardo seem to have re- 
turned more productively to the visual arts. The Lithi Madoiiihi, a small- 
form.it representation of the Virgin and Child, may have been execut- 
ed .it this time or a little later, although its attrihution to Leonardo, 
always contentious, can no longer he upheld (Cat. XfV/ill. p. 84). The 
overall hardness of the contours of the Virgin and (diild, and the com- 
paratively mundane atmosphere of the background, point instead to 
one of Leonardo’'' pupils, (iiovaiini Antonio Holtraffio (1467-1516), to 
whom the master entrusted either the entire e.xecution of the painting, 
or at least its completion. Two dr.iwings from Roltr.iffio’s hand serve 
to confirm this suspicion. Leonardo was nevertheless directlv involved 
in the original design of rhe Liitti Miuloiniii, .is evidenced by two au- 
thenticated preparatorv studies ((Lit. ly-iS/'ill. p. 85). 

I'h.it Leonardo should supply the designs for smaller Madonna 
paintings without always executing them entirely himself was prob- 
ably bound up with the fact that, around 1490, he was preoccupied 
with more important things. Over a period of time somewhere be- 
tween 1484 and 1494 - it is Hot possible to be more precise - the artist 
was eiig.iged upon his important and most difficult project to d.ite, the 
Sforza monument - the l.'irgest equestrian statue in the modern -ige. 
The monument, which was to be much bigger than life size and cast 
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ill bronze, was intended by Ludovico Sfor/.i to commemorate the mil- 
itary successes of his father, Francesco Sforza. and of course U) cist his 
own adiicvements in an equally impressive light. Francesco hail distni- 
guished himself as a general in the 1430s and lent his milirary support 
to the then Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti (1392-1447). hi 1441 
Francesco Sforza allied himself with Milan’s ruling Visconti dviastv 
yet more closely by marrying Bianca Maria (i. 1424-1468), the duke’s 
daughter. Wlien Filippo Maria Visconti died a few ye.irs later, in 1447, 
Francesco Sforza used the resulting power vacuum to si't himself up .is 
ruler of Milan. As the son-in-law of the deceased Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti, who had left no legitimate male heirs. Francesco was officially 
proclaimed Duke of Milan in 1450 and went on to found a new dynasty 
to succeed the Vi.sconti. Following Francesco’s owti death, the title 
passed to his first-born son, Cialeazzo Maria (1444-1476), and when he 
was murdered in 1476, he was succeeded in turn by his son Ciian 
Galeazzo Sforza (1469-1494), who was still a minor. Since (iian 
Galeazzo was not yet in a position to govern in his own name, the reins 
of power were seized by his uncle, Ludovico Sforza. When, in 1494, 
Gian Galeazzo mysteriously departed this life, Ludovico was officially 
able to declare himself .sole ruler of Milan. Prior to 1494, therefore, Lu- 
dovico il Moro, Leonardo’s patron and employer, was not the rightful 
Duke of Milan, since this title belonged to his nephew (liaii Galeazzo, 
who stood in the direct line of male succlmioii. Ludovico was thus 
faced with the problem of legitimizing his claim to power, which was 
flavved‘111 two genealogical respects: firstly, his father iTancesco did not 
•Stand in direct line of male succession from the Visconti dukes; and 
secondly, he himself, Ludovico, was not the first-born son of the Sforza 
family, but merely the uncle of the true 1 )uke of Milan, who died 
young in circumstances never fully explained. These genealogical 
weaknesses led him to focus his cultural policy largely upon demon- 
strating the magnificence of the still young Sforza dynasty. The prod- 
ucts of this policy included such vainglori(''.'s literary nionuments .is 
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(.dovanni Simonetta’s (i, 1410/20-1491) De i^esfis Irancisci Sphortiae (cf. 
(ill. V), an extensive building programme in Milan and Pavia, the com- 
missioning of the Last Supper and above all the equestrian nionumeiit 
to Francesco Sforza, which was intended to do no less than redefine its 
genre. 

Plans for .in equestrian monument w-ere fust mooted in the early 
1470S, and by November 1473 they were already taking concrete shape. 
In a letter from CLileazzo Maria Sforza to Bartolomeo da Cremona 
d.iting from this same year, we find the first nientioii of a life-size 
equestrian st.itue to be sited in front of the Gastello Sforzesco, the 
Sforza’s castle in Milan: “For we would like to h.ive an image [jnirti»hjc| 
of our Most Illustrious Lord and father made in his good memory, of 
bronze and mounted on horseback, .and we want to erect it in some 
part of our Milan castle, either on the entrenchment facing the piazza 
or somewhere else where it will be seen to advantage. We wish and 
enjoin you to search in our city for a master who can execute this work 
and cast it in metal, and if no such master is to be found in our city, we 
wish you to investigate and find out whether in another city or else- 
where there is a master who knows how to do it. And he must m.ike 
the image and the horse as well as can possibly be imagined, flic 
ini.ige must be as big as I lis Lordship and the horse of a goodly size. 
And if such a master is to be found, send us news, and let us know how 
much the costs, including the metal, the work and all other things, will 
amount to. And we wish you to search in Home, Florence and all other 
cities where the master might be found who could carry out this work 
successfully." 

Actual work on the monument, at first plannetl only in life size (“as 
big as His Lordship") and hence on a modest scale, was repeatedly 
posqsoned, however, since there were no competent artists to be found 
either in Upper Italy or elsewhere. Following the murder of Galeazzo 
Maria in 1476 and the temporary exiling of Ludovico Sforza from 1477 
to 1479, the project came to a complete standstill. 
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As the Sforza family consolidatctl its power in the 1480s, liowever, 
the iilea i)f an equestrian moninnent must have acquired a new rele- 
vance, to the jioint that Leonardo could refer to it in the speculative 
letter of application that he addressed to Ludovico (cf. Ch. IV and 14): 
“Mi>reover, work could he undertaken im the bronze horse which will 
he to the immortal glory and eternal honour of the auspicious memo- 
ry of His Lordship your father, and of the illustrious house of Sforza” 
(MK § 612). A good ten years later, around 1495, Leonardo wtnild even 
claim that Ludovico had invited him to come to Milan to execute the 
monument (RLW § 1347). 

I'here is no reliable evidence, however, to prove that I.eonardo was 
indeed appointed specifically to build the monument, or even that he 
started working on the project soon after his arrival in Milan, namely 
in 14H3 or 1484. The first authentic document relating to Leonardo’s 
work on the monument dates from as late as 22 july 1489 and only sug- 
gests that all is not well. The Florentine envoy in Milan, Piero Ala- 
manno, inquired 111 a letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici whether there were 
artists in Florence who would he able to see the colossal monument 
through to completion, since Leonardo does not seem to be capable of 
it: “It is the intention of His Lordship Ludovico to erect a worthy mon- 
ument to his father, and he has already instructed Leonardo da Vinci to 
produce the model for a very large bronze horse and (m it the figure caf 
Duke Francesco in full armour. Since His F.xcellency would like to 
make something truly outstainling (/« sniurhuivo ^irtulo], I was advised by 
him to write to you and to ask you to send him one or two artists fnim 
Florence who are accomplished in this field. For although the Duke 
has commissioned Leonardo da Vinci to do the work, it seems to me 
that he is not confident that he knows how to do it.” 

It is possible that Leonardo was to lose responsibility for the pr()j- 
ect or - if we interjiret the letter a little more optimistically - was to be 
assigned some experienced assistants. Whatever the case, he must have 
broken oft work on the monument, bec.uise on 23 April 1490 he wrote 


in a notebcMik that he had “recommenced the horse” (ULW § 720). 
And indeed, over the next two years the artist worked intensively on 
designs for the monumental work, and above all on the technical as- 
pects of casting it in bronze (Cat. 65-73/ill. pp. 92, 93). 

Finally, in 1493 he completed an enormous clay model of the horse, 
over seven metres (!) in height, which was exhibited that same year 
during the festivities to mark the marriage of liianca Maria Sforza, 
Ludovico’s niece, to Fmperor Maximilian I (reg. 1468-1519), when it 
formed part of the decorations in the Corfe Vecchio in Milan. An ode 
composed by the court poet Baldassare Taccone in 1493 describes the 
work thus; 

“.See in the Corte the colossal horse, 

To be cast in bronze in memory of the father: 

I firmlv believe that Greece and Rome 
Never saw a greater work of art. 

Just see how beautiful this horse is; 

Leonardo made it single-handedly, 

A fine sculptor, painter, geometer: 

His rare genius sent from Heaven. 

It was always the wish of His Lordship [Ludovicol, 

But it was not begun earlier 

For a Let)nardo had not yet been found, 

1 le wins now shapes it so well 
That every()ne who sees it is amazed. 

And if one compares him with Phidias, 

With Myrisn, Scopas and Praxiteles, 

One can hut say: Never on earth was a work more beautiful.” 

Alongside the usual panegyric, Taccone’s poem contains a number 
of interesting relerences. If speaks of a “colossal” horse (i^rdii colosso) and 
thus indirectly of the revision the projt'ct has undergone - in (ialeazzo 
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Mari.1 Storza’s Ictrcr of 1473 it was envisaged as only life-sized (see 
above). The significant increase in the size oi the inomiinent can thus 
he attributed to Ludovico, wliose craving for public adiniratiisn clearly 
surpassed even that of his deceased brother. Revealing, too. is Tac- 
cone’s description of Leonardo as a geometer (i|(i>»u/r.i), clearly a refer- 
ence to the artist’s “scientific” studies (cf c:h. V). Lastly, the ptieiii 
also offers us a guide to the dating of the niominietit, for Taccone 
speaks in the present tense of the sculpting of the inotiuinept. The cl.iy 
model had evidently only just been finished or was not far off tomjile- 
tion. 

On 20 December 1493 Leonardo made another import.int note 111 
the manuscript liter known .is the tiodex Madrid II, indicating some 
of the serious technical difficulties into which the project had run. I'he 
pit in which the horse was to be cast, and which thus had to be at least 
as deep as the horse was tall, had hit the water table (CM II, fol. 15 iv). 
Shortly after this, therefore, Leonardo must h.ive decided to cast the 
horse lying horizontally in the pit, not standing upright. In view of this 
and other problems, the ambitious project got little further than the 
clay model, and in 1494 the bronze earmarked for the tiioniimetit was 
appropriated to tnake cannon itistead. The need to light the French, 
who had marched itito Italy as Ludovico’s allies .ind had subseijitetirly 
become his enemies, meant that there were now more urgent uses 
for the metal, fhe largest momtment e\ei ilesigned to honour the 
memor)' of a soldier atid general fell victim, characteristically, to the 
dematid> of aiuuher war. 

For sotne years the clay model for the Sforza monument aroused 
the curiosity and admiration of guests and others passing through 
Milan, bur after the arrival of the Freni h troojis in 1499 it h'll into the 
hands of meicenaries who had little interest in art. It was used, so the 
story goes, for target practice by the archers, whereby it was l.irgely 
ruined and eventually destroyed altogether. Like the final execution 
of the bronze equestrian mi'imment, i<' -Tiy model thus also fell 


victim to the consequences of war. Still surviving, however, are nu- 
merous sketches and preparatory studies from Leonardo’s hand, which 
convey a lively impression of the different stages and the technical 
challenges of the project (Ciat. 63- 73/iIl. pp. 92, 93). Thus, besides .1 
drawing for a - strangely surre.ilist - ironwork mould for casting the 
head, there are also numerous studies relifing to the final appearance, 
movements and proportions of the horse. The most impressive of 
these studies shows a rider on a horse rearing up on its hind legs. Lying 
beneath it is an opponent who has clearly fallen to the ground and 
is holding up his shield in his right hand in an attempt to ward off 
further attack. The motif of the rearing horse and a sliiii enemy lying 
on the ground beneath it derives from antiquity: Xenophon (4''' cen- 
tury IK"), in his writings on horsemanship and cavalry, describes it as a 
coniposition.il formula of particular dignity {ilcxilros). I’he same motif 
also .ippeared on .intique emus, where it carried imperial and mili- 
tary connotarions (ill. p. 195); such coins were widely .ivailable in the 
15'*' leiitury, aiul we know that Leonardo was familiar with them. 
I'hrough the iltwihw motif familiar from (ireek literature and numis- 
iiiatics. It was attempted to position the political and military ambitions 
of i5'''-cenrury patrons within the grand tradition of antiquity, whose 
rulers and generals were seen .is outstanding individuals worthy of 
emulation. This reference to an antique tr.idition must have been es- 
pecially attractive to (ialeazzo Marta Sforza, and later to Ins brother 
Ludovico, since the dyii.istv founded by their father was still young and 
thus relatively licking in tr.idirion. An equestrian monument aligning 
them v.'ith classical antiquity would hidp make up for this genealogical 
deficiency. 

rhe construction of a horse rearing up on two legs - especially in 
view of the enormous scale of the project - would have posed consid- 
erable problems with regard to the stability of the statue. In a second 
plnining phase, therefore, Leoii.irdo decided to use the less dramatic 
option of a horse striding forwards. Fhe more animated and artistical- 
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ly more inti-rcstiiig dcxilcos motif tiuis romained simply an ideal, one 
that Leonardo would take up once more in Ins Trivulzio monument 
(cf. Ch. IX), but which would only finally he translated into sculpture 
by the artists of the 17th and 18^'’ century. By adopting a walking horse, 
the project now resembled such monuments as the so-called Ri'\’isoh‘ in 
Pavia, an antique equestriati statue that Leonardo went to look at in 
person around 1490, The artist thus made a return, in this second 
phase, to a more traditional formal solution. 

Equestrian monuments derive their significance not only from 
their size, the rank of the person being venerated and the artistry of 
their design, but also from the site tin which they are erected. 'Ehe 
most fmious and largest equestrian statues of Leonardo’s day - the 
Cathvwlata by Donatello (1386-1466; ill. p. 91) in Pailua, and the still 
unfinished Colleoni by Andrea del Verrocchio in Venice - were firmly 
embedded within a religious context by their function and location. 
As cenotaphs, respectively commemorating the deaths of the distin- 
guished generals Gattamelata and Ciolleoni, both were sited directly 
outside churches, the Gattamelata beside St Anthony’s basilica in Padua 
and the Colleotii in front of the li)ominican church of SS Giovanni e 
Paolo in Venice. Prom Piero Alamanno’s letter of 22 July 1489, cited 
earlier, we know that the equestrian monument for Francesco Sforza 
was also intended as a sepultura (sepulchral monument). But in contrast 
to the two equestrian statues in Padua and Venice, this sepullwa was 
never intended for an ecclesiastical setting; rather, it was to be sited 
either inside the grounds of the CJastello Sforzesco, seat of power of 
the Sforza dukes, or on top of the outer fortification wall, on the side 
facing the city. The decision to erect the Sforza monument in front 
of the ducal palace and directly facing the vity of Milan was clearly a 
deliberate break with post-antique tradition. Far more than simply a 
memorial to the dead, the monument was to be a grandiose display of 
Sforza grandeur. The choice of location for the Sforza monument was, 
in itself, a supreme demonstration of powei. 


This desire to reinforce the legitimacy of the young Sforza dynast)' 
and cast it in a glittering light expressed itself not just in plans for spec - 
tacular monuments, which offered a welcome challenge for an ambi- 
tious artist, but also extended to smaller-scale and today less well- 
known areas of activity. As court artist from 1487 to 1490, Leonardo was 
also in charge of the design and often, too, the organization of the- 
atrical productions (C^at. 496) and court festivities. In January 1490, for 
example, he designed the artistic decorations and necessary technical 
equipment for the “Festa del Panidiso” staged on the occasion of the 
marriage of Isabella of Aragon (1470-1524) to Gian Galeazzo Sforza. 
This pageant was written by the court poet Bernardo Bellincioni 
(1452-1492), who like Leonardo had also come to Milan from Florence. 

A description of the “Festa del Paradiso” can be found in a collec- 
tion of Bellincioni’s poetry, published in book form in 1493. This de- 
scription, which together with Bellincioni’s ode to the Portrait of Cecilia 
Galleraai (see below) marks the first time that Leonardo’s name is 
mentioned in print, sheds light on the activities on which the artist was 
engaged at thi' Milanese court: “The following small work, composed 
by Mr Bernardo Bellincioni lor a pageant or rather a performance 
entitled ‘Paradise’, was commissioned by laidovico in praise of the 
1 )uchess of Milan. It is called ‘Paradise’ because, with the assistance of 
the great talent and skill of Leonardo da Vinci of Florence, it pre- 
sented Paradise with all the seven planets orbiting around it. And the 
planets were portrayed by men in the manner described by the poets. 
And these planets all spoke in praise of the aforementioned Duchess 
I . . File primary task of the court artist was thus to cast the virtues of 
the members of tbe ruling dynasty in a favourable light and make 
them the subject of a piece of theatrical entertainment. The artist was 
thereby expected to include impressive artistic and technical effects. 
Anyone hopmg for a successful and lasting engagement as court artist 
in Milan, therefore, had to bring with them a certain degree of techni- 
cal expertise. 
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It was probably within the context sueh j)ageants anti perlorni- 
aiices that beonartlo also devised a number of allegories, in wliieh, for 
example. Ludovico il Moro plays the role of protector of the official 
but still underage ruler of Milan, his nephew Gian Galeazzo Sforza. 
Leonardti thereby provided the artistic backdrop to Ludovico’s politi- 
cal ambitions, inventing complex allegories that managed to captivate 
the voung Gian (Ldeazzo even as they illustrated his calculating uncle’s 
thirst for power. In one of these allegories (Cat. 395/ill. p. 104), Gian 
Galeazzo appears in the centre of the picture as a cockerel sitting on a 
cage (the cockerel, Ud/effd in Italian, is a play upon his name, Galeazzo). 
Lunging towards him from the right is a mob made up of foxes, a bird 
of prey and a horned satyr-like creature. To the left of centre, Ludovi- 
co is represented by the f igures of not Just one, but two Virtues. Thus 
he is both Justice ({fiustbiii, with the attribute of the sword) and Pru- 
dence (/inii/cfic^d, with a mirror). Prudence is swinging above her head 
a snake (the traditional h'scui nwiitni) and a sort of brotim or brush, 
both heraldic symbols of the Sforza family. Prudence is holding her left 
hand protectively over the cockerel, which is behind her back. Lu- 
dovico in allegorical form is thus protecting the iidkfto Gian G.deazzo 
from the mob approaching from the right. 

As artist to the Sforza court and its festivities, Leonardo was once 
again in demand as a painter. The creative talents that he had previ- 
ously brought to pageants and allegories found their most impressive 
expression in his Portrait of Cecilia Gallcraiii (Gat. XIII/ill. p. 95), in 
which Leonardo broke away from the compositional format prevailing 
in Upper Italian portraiture of his day (cf. portrait by de Predis, ill. 
p. 198). Thus he did not adopt the profile view typically employed in 
nuptial portraits, since he did not have to portray Cecilia as a bride, but 
as the mistress of Ludovico Sforza (see helow). Leonardo also dis- 
tanced himself from the traditional, rather static pose in which head 
and upper body face the same way. In the Portrait of Ctxilia Gallcratii, the 
two are angled in different directions: the upper body is turned to the 


left, the head to the right. The painting thereby corresponds to the dy- 
namic style of portraiture that Leonardo was already working towards 
in his Portrait of Gincrra tic’liciici (Cat, Vll/ill. p. 39) and which is ex- 
plicitly formulated in his treatise on painting (TPL 357). This desire to 
infu.se the portrait with a sense of movement emerges not only in the 
positioning of Cecilia’s head and body, but also in the dynamic pose of 
the ermine, which echoes that of the young woman. Cecilia’s elegant- 
ly curved but at the same time somewhat overly large hand in turn 
corresponds with the figure of the ermine. 

The presence of the ermine within the composition is on the one 
hand an allusion to Cecilia’s surname, since the sound of Galle-rani is 
reminiscent of the Greek word for ermine, (»rt/ir. On the other hand, 
the ermine was also a symbol of purity and moderation, for according 
to legend it abhorred dirt and ate only once a day. Leonardo refers 
specifically to these qualities of the ermine in his writings, where he 
makes notes on the allegorical significance of other animals, too (ULW 
§ 1234). The legendary purity of the ermine is also the starting-point 
for a pen drawing probably dating from around 1490 (('at, 401/ill. 
p. 94). In this allegory, Leonardo illustrates the traditional belief that an 
ermine would rather be killed than sully its white fur m dirty water as 
it flees. 

Trom the late 1480s onwards, moreover, the ermine could also be 
read as an allusion to Ludovico Sforza, who used it as one of his em- 
blems. In the figurative sense, therefore, this portrait shows Ludovico, 
in the sh.ipe of his symbolic animal, being tenderly stroked in the sit- 
ter’s arms. The comparatively complex symbolism of this portrait, and 
the tlelicate situation it portrays, have their explanation in the fact that 
the young woman was Ludovico Sforz.a’s favourite mistress. Born Ce- 
cilia Bergamini in 1473, at the age of ten she was betrothed (pro vcrlui^to 
Giovanni Stefaiio Visconti. This betrothal was dissolved in 1487. Ntit 
long afterwards, probably in 1489. Cecilia became the mistress of Lu- 
dovico Sforza, who for his part hail been betrothed to Beatrice d’Estc 


[. . .] no that he seemed to Iris 
contemporaries to he the possessor 
oj some unsanctified and secret 
wisdom. 
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(i 475~I497) M^o. The oft'icul solemnization ol Ludovico’s mar- 
riage to Ueatrice d’Este seems to have been delayed from 1490, as ori- 
ginallv planned, to 14QI as a consequence ot Ludovico’s affair with 
Cenha. Ehus the Ferraresc envoy m Milan, Giacomo Trotti, wrote in 
Novemher 1490 that Ludovico was not at all looking forward to the ar- 
rival of his lawhil hride Beatrice, for his mistress Cecilia was as lovely 
as a flower and, moreover, pregnant. In order to avoid angering his fu- 
rure wife Beatrice, in February 1491 Cecilia was removed from the 
lineal place as a precaution and taken to a new location, where on 
3 May she gave birth to a son, Cesare. There is documentary evidence 
that the present portrait, which was probably finished quite some time 
earlier, remained in her possession and perhaps served to remind her 
of the premarital and extramarital pleasures she and Ludovico shared. 
Perhaps it was also intended to make up, in some small way, for the 
inconveniences that Cecilia had to suffer in view of the impending 
marriage between Ludovico and Beatrice. 

Of the nuptial and prenuptial conflicts and pleasures that pos- 
sibly find expression in Leonardo’s Portmt e/ Ct'dlia there is 

naturally no mention in the panegs rical poetry wntten for the court. 
Before liis death in 1492, for example, court poet Bernardo Bellin- 
cioni composed the following effusive ode to Cecilia and her por- 
trait: 

“The poet: ‘Nature, who stirs your wrath, who arouses your envy?’ 

Namre: ‘It is Vinci, who has painted one of your stars! 

Cecilia, today so very beautihil, is the one 

Beside whose beautiful eyes the sun appears as a dark shadow.’ 

The poet: ‘All honour to you {Nature], even if in his picture 

She seems to listen and not talk. 

Think only, the more alive and more beautifiil she is. 

The greater will be your glory in future times. 


Be gratehil therefore to Ludovico, or rather 
To the talent jniijct’ni’] ‘ind hand of Leonardo 
Which allows you to be part of posterity. 

Everyone who sees her - even if too late 
To see her alive - will say: that suffices for us 
To understand what is nature and what art.’” 

In his fictitious dialogue, Bellincioni takes up the popular theme of the 
rivalry between nature and the artist, who tries to compete with nature 
in his works. Ti this he adds the usual references to the beauty of the 
lady in the portrait and the generosity of the patron, and in this case 
also implies that only in the painting are we seeing the sitter behave in 
the appropriate manner for young women. Only in her portrait, in 
other words, is she no longer talking {favi'lla) but listening! Apart from 
this joking allusion to ideal female behaviour, which apparently con- 
sists of polite silence, Bellincioni’s poem al.so sheds light on contempor- 
ary attitudes towards the hinction of the portrait: it w’as to hand down 
a likeness of the young woman for posterity. 

Alongside the Portniit of (A'cilia CalliTimi, Leonardo’s early works as 
court painter also include the so-called Belle Ferroniere (Cat. XV/ill. 
p. 101), whose attribution to Leonardo is today rarely doubted. In com- 
positional terms, the painting is closely related to a portrait type found 
across northern Italy, in which a stone parapet separates the viewer 
from the pictorial space. This same type surfaces in the works of An- 
tonello da Messina (i. 1430-1479/ill. p. 99) and Giorgione (1477-15 10), 
for example, and is ultimately indebted to earlier Flemish models. Un- 
certainty continues to reign, however, over the dating of the portrait 
and the identity of the sitter. The portrait may show Lucrezia Cri^dli, 
another of Ludovico Sforza’s mistresses. If this is indeed the case, then 
the following lines by another contempor.uy poet (probably Antonio 
Tebaldeo) can be related to the painting: 


Ambrogiu Jc (?) 
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Painfiti^ is the finest of all the mechaniial arts, and 
the noblest. It creates more wondrous things than 
poetry or sculpture. The painter deploys shadini> and 
colour and marries them with the ^i ft of precise 
observation. He must be a master oj every thim^Jor 
everythin!^ interests him. The painter is a philosopher 
oj natural science, an architect and a skiljul dissector. 

In this is rooted the excellence oJ his portrayal of 
every part of the human body. This skill was some 
time afi) developed and brouj^ht to near perfection 
by Leonardo da Vinci. 

r.F.RONIMO CARDANO, 1551 
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“How well high Art here corresponds to Nature! 

Da Vinci could, as so often, have depicted the soul. 

But he did not, so that the painting might he a good likeness. 

For the Moor alone possessed her soul in his love. 

She who is meant is called Lucretia, and to her the gods 
Gave everything \Vith a lavish hand. 

How rare her form! Leonardo painted her, the Moor loved her: 
The one. first among painters, the other, first among princes. 
Surely the painter has offended Nature and the high goildesses 
With his picture. It galls her the latter that the human hand is 
capable of so much, 

The former that a figure that should tjuickly perish 
Has been granted immortality. 

He did it for the love of the Moor, for which the Moor protects 
him. 

Both gods and men fear to upset the Moor.” 

The poet here reflects upon the rivalry between art and nature even 
more clearly than Bellincioni. He also stresses the gracious patronage 
bestowed by Ludovico Sforza (also known as Ludovico il Moro. “the 
Moor”), who alone is able to protect tbe painter from Nature, whose 
jealously has been aroused by his art. The poet also laises the issue of 
the portrayal of the soul, a central aspect of the individual portrait (d 
the nmdern age. While affirming that Leonardo could easily have por- 
trayed the sitter’s soul, the poet emphasizes that it belongs to the pa- 
tron and ruler, in tins case Ludovico il Moro, wbo as absolute ruler and 
as a man was accustomed to commanding the bodies and souls of his 
mistresses. 

Amongst the portraits associated with Leonardo's first period in 
Milan is lastly the Portrait of a Miisidan (Ciat. Xll/ill. p. too), whose at- 
tribution to Leonardo is the subject of controversy, however. (Com- 
pared with the more elegant portraits of the Belle her . tiere and Cedlia 


Calleraiii, the painting of the young man looking out of the picture to- 
wards the right seems rather wooden, partly owing to the fact that the 
musician’s upper body is facing in the same direction as his gaze. But 
despite the rather less dynamic pose of the Musieian, both it and the 
two other portraits from the Milan period convey a certain atmos- 
phere, one that arises out of their subtle shading and that would short- 
ly be encapsulated in the term s/khkj/o (cf. (Ch. VII and IX). Contours 
and outlines hereby begin to dissolve as objects no longer rely on crys- 
talline focus and sharfi-edged definition to convey themselves to the 
viewer. The portrait now rakes its meaning less from the realism with 
which it portrays its sitter than from its constitution of atmosphere, 
a shift in emphasis that was in turn accompanied by increasing auton- 
omy on the part of the painting. 
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Ansti'ilf (vS4~3j:: IU ) opens his A/(7i//>/i)>ii> uitli rhe ohservation that 
all men h\ natinv Jesne to have knowleJ^e. aiul herehv stresses the 
nnpoi taiue ot einpmeal ohservaiion. I eonardo da Vinei ina\ he seen 
as the piotot\pe ot siu h a man. tlnrstv tor knowleduie and nndei stand- 
in*4 gained throin^li sensoiN experienee. Leiniardo adopts the same die- 
rnm in his own writings at tlie latest around 1400, having assimilated 
Aristotle's rhought \ia his reading ot Dante's (1265-1321) (\'iii'ino 
(1306 I'S; RLW' ^ to). In a poetie vision that eomes closer to Plato’s 
(427-347 IK') cave allegor\ (/h/i/cM. 7.1-3) than to Aristi'tle, the .irtist 
describes his seaming tor knowledge thus: "Unable to resist ms eager 
desire .iiul wanting to see the great [wealthj <'t the various and strange 
shapes ni.ule In toniiative nature, and having w.iiulered some distance 
among glooms rocks. 1 came to the entrance ot a great casern, in tiont 
ot svliieh I stsH)d some time, astonished and unass are ol such a thing, 
liendim: nis back into an arch I rested ms lett hand smi ms knee and 
held ms right hand over ms dinsn-c.ist and contracted esebrosss: otren 
bending first cMie ss.is and then the other, to see sshethei I coukl ilis- 
cover .instiling inside, and this being torbiddeii bv the deep d.irkness 
svithiii. and atter h.iving remained there sviiiie time, two cmitrars emo- 
tions anaso in me, tear and desire - tear ot the rhreatening dark casein, 
desire to see svhether there sseie aiiv m.iiTelknis things ssithin it 
(RLW ^ 1336). 

It Leemardo's thirst tor kiioss ledge and disciuers ss.is still lieKl in 
check 111 this vision bv his tear ot the threatening unknossn. by the end 
ot the t48os at the latest he h.ul thrown himselt ssitli nnbridleil enthu- 
siasm into the Studs ot a svide range ot tields. U'hili' ssorking on the 
preparations tor the Stor/.i nionumeiit. he also emb.irketl I'li more 111- 
depth studies inti' the preiportions ot the human bods, .in.itoms and 
phvsiologs. These studies, svhu h Leonardo's contemporaries trec|uent- 
K dismissed as the .irtisncalls unpriKliKtise whims ot ,i restless mind. 
Ii.ive been acknowledged since the i</’ centurs as the loreiuiiiiets ot 
an empmcal science based on the accurate obsersation ot n.itnral 


phenomena. In his studies ot the human body, tor example, and above 
all in his ilirect visual translatu>n ot his findings aiul insights, the artist 
was uiuloubtedly iiiaiiv generations ahead ot his contemporaries. I'his 
IS true not cnily ot the anatomical studies, which he commenced large- 
K around 14S9 and which he intensified at the start ot the 1500s, but 
also ot Leonardo's studv ot the pn>portions ot the human body. In a 
note ni.ule in one ot his manuscripts, the artist dates the st.irt ot these 
studies to April 1480 (R1 W § 1370). 

I hat same ve.ir, or not long atterwards, he began compiling a sys- 
tematic record id the me.isurements ot a number ot young men, two 
ot whom .ire even identified bv name as Tnv/o .iiid C.’.iravaggio. lie 
proceeded to record then measuiements - troiii the tips ot the toes to 
the top ot their heads - in notes .iiul sketches (C at. 226-2.17 ill. p. 106, 
no III). During viitu.illv exactly the same peiiod he was also taking 
measurements ot the horses owned In his patron 1 udovico il Moro 
(t!ar. 24.S-254). Atter what must h.ive been months ot taking measure- 
ments. theretore. I eonardo arrived .it an almost complete overvievs 
ot human proportions, at which point he then st.irted to look at the 
propoitioiis ot sitting and kneeling tignres. Fin.illv, he compaied the 
tesiilts ot his anthro[H)metiic studies - i.e. studies involving the svs- 
rematic ine.isuring ot the proportions ot the human bodv - with the 
onl\ investigation ot human proportions to suivive tiom ,inru|nitv, 
nameb the I iinifitin Miiii. 

Vitruvius (1 cSo-r 20 IK!), an oiiK moder.itelv suciesstul architect 
and engineer during the d.i\ s ot the Roman 1 inpire, w rote .1 tie.itise on 
aichitectnie that included in its thud volume .1 description ot the 
(oinplete me.isnrements ol the hum. in body, these led him to con- 
Jude rh.it a man with legs and .inns outstretched could be inscribed 
within the pertect geometric tiguies ot the circle and the scjuaie ahki'- 
These two tigures are usu.illy reterred to ,is the Ih'iih' tul uniilioii and 
the //ei/ie dJ ./HiidnifKin, .md also .is the I 'lliiiriiiii Miiii. According to 
Vitruvius's theoiN. the centre ot the human bodv ,is inscribed with- 
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Ill rho siju.iR' and tncio loinadcd witli the navel. Vitruvius’s findings 
were taken up again dimng tlie Renaissanee and in sulise(.]uent epoelis 
and illustrated with widely diHering results. Rest known is the drawing 
bv 1 eonardii (C!at. ^46 ill. p. 105); rather more notorious is the later 
woodeut In the Milanese surveym Cesare Cesanano (1483-1543). 
showing a figure who not milv has a noteworthy ereerion but also 
eiiornuHis hands and strikingly long feet (ill. p. 104). Like several au- 
thors belore .nid after him. C^esariano intei|ireted Vitruvius’s descrip- 
tion from the pi'int of view c'f the geometry of medieval architecture 
and related the rwo figures, circle and square, directly to each other, 
i.e. the square is exactly contained within the circle. In order for the 
figure to fit inside this geometric construction, however, it has to 
stretch out considerably - hence the huge hands and elongated feet. 
Leonardo, bv contrast, did not orient himself towards the gemnetric 
relationship between the circle and the square, and in his drawing 
these two geometric figures are nor forcibly related. Rather, he c\»r- 
rected inconsistencies in Vitruvius’s pn^portions on the basis of his 
own measurements, dr.iwmg mi the pn^portions of the human body 
that he had established bv first-hand, empirical observation. Thus the 
hands and feet in Leonardo’s diagram revert to their appropriate size. 
Only the centre of the Ihmo iul aniilim now coincides with the luivel, 
whereas the centre of the hoiuo .n/ ijtuuitiHtuii is loc.iteil just above the 
genitals. By measuring man .iccur.uely anew, Leonardo succeeded in 
moving past the canon of human propisrumis established m antiquity. 
His drawing thereby marks a triumph of empiricism over the widelv 
held faith in the anthorirs' of classical authors. Furthermore, 111 his fa- 
mous, revised drawing of the I 'itrnvuiu Mm, Leonardo created what 
remains even today the defininve visual statement of the proportions 
of the human figure. 

The theory of proportion was naturally no invention of Leonarilo’s. 
The sculptors of antiquity and the artist workshops of the Middle Ages 
had all employed certain systems of measurement that, if adhered to 


more or less accurately, would guarantee a satisfactory rendition of the 
human figure in sculpture and painting (ct. Ch. 6). By the second half 
of the isth century, a derailed knowledge of human proportions had 
already become standard amongst the leading artists of the day, as 
seen in the case of Antonio (1431/32-1498) and Riero del Rolkiiuolo 
(1443-1496). whose works are clearly based on an intensive study of the 
measurements of the human body. On the theoretical front, the hu- 
manist Leon Battista Alberti (1404-1472) had already developed a 
canon of proportion in his Di sfiifiid, written before the middle of the 
century. These earlier efforts by artists and theoreticians, however, fell 
far shi^rt of the standard and accuracy of l.eonanlo’s own studies. 
Leonardo’s anthropometry in turn went far beyond the requirements 
of normal artistic practice. 

Leonardo's interest in an anthropometry of mathematical precision 
was in part connected with the high regard in which the exact sciences, 
and w'ith them measurement aiul geometry, were at that time held. 
Comparable efforts to establish a “scientific” basis for the fine arts 
could be found as far back as antiquity: through the iMtionality of mea- 
surement. art too could appioach the and thus a more highly re- 
garded sphere of human activity (Bhilostratus the Lemnian, Hikoiuw 
i.t). The artists and theoreticians of the QuattriKcnto formed part of 
the same tradition when they tried to confer the higher status of exact 
science upon art. Thus Alberti sought to establish a “scientific" foun- 
datimi for art in the first two hoicks of his treatise I)c jHituhi of 1435. 
Other authors, such as the mathematician Luca Pacioli (r. 1445-1514) 111 
the dedication ti^ his Summit dc itnilmu fuii, \^ivmt'nia, ptoportiotii ft propor- 
tiMitliiii of 1494, lu>iu>ured the efforts of arnsts to att.iin mathematical 
ex.ictitude in painting by expressly extolling the merits of painters who 
used dividers and rulers, geoinetrv. arithmetic ami perspective. In. his 
cinnmentary on Vitruvius (fol. 46V) of 1521. (iesare C.esariaiio also 
stresses that the study of the ex.u t measurements and symmetries of 
classical buildings leads to fame and social recr>gnition. Leonardo him- 
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self .ii ^iu-s toi tlu' .ipplkarion ot iiiarhomatital proa\linvs ro painting: 
mimlu-r aiul nuMsiironu'nt. synonvnunis with aritlniictic ami goiniu*- 
rr\, gnaiaiui'i' a greator dogroo ol icrtanity ami provido tlu' true basis ol 
painting (Mi M 33). I'lio oiniohlonu'iit ol painting tlirongli aritIniictR' 
and gconu'trv was still being leconnnended even in the 16*'' eeiitniy. 
When Leonardo started raking accurate ineasiireinents ot the lumiaii 
bod\ 111 UiSg, he was driven bv the same idea that artistic activities 
Lonld be elevated to a new status by their marriage with the exact sci- 
ences. It would appear that Leonardo's anthropometrs was not without 
et+ect, lor 111 his ode on the Slorza monument, the poet Haldassare Tac- 
cone e.xpressly lands his artist colleague as a “geometer" (cl. C'h. IV), a 
term that in i5'*'-cemnry usage also implied someone with expertise in 
the field ot suiAcs mg. 

Leonardo’s anthropometry and other eftorts to provule art with a 
“sciennfic" grounding began in earnest only alter his arrival 111 Milan, 
and in particular towards the end ot the 1480s. Leonardo’s cswii career 
had started in Andrea del Verrocchio’s workshop not with a “scieiitit- 
ic" training, however, but with .1 practical apprenticeship. Leonardo ac- 
knowledged this practical background when he described himselt as 
“not a man ot letters” (nomo scruj /crti rr, HLW § 10), 111 other words as 
an uneducated man who had not been schooled in the liber.il arts. I'he 
altogether seven liberal arts had tormed the b.isis ot higher education 
since late antiqintw and were divided nitii the Iririuin (grammar, logic 
and rhetoric) and i/iiai/rii’iinM (geometry, astrinn'iiiv, arithmetic and 
music). Not until the late 1480s 111 Milan did Letmardo begin devoting 
a significant proportion ot his nine to stiulying the traditional br.inch- 
es ot science, tor example geometry and Lann grammar, in which he 
was largely selt-taught. 

In order to understand why Lemiardo should want to turther Ins 
education, it is necessary to be clear about the social status ot fine art 
in the 15'*' century. Amongst the literati ot the Quattrocento, tine art 
was seen almost without exception not as a liberal art but as an an 


imhaiiua, an .irt that was tied to haiulicratt. Kven by the start of the 
16'*' century p.iinting was still nor considered a liberal art ami was 
trequently ranked lower than poetry. In view ot this situation, it is no 
surprise that Lei>nardo should have been anxious to establish his repu- 
tation in Milan with the help ot theoretical and “scientific” studies. At 
a more personal level, ot course, he thereby sought to compete with 
the nil 11 ot letters held in higher esteem than himselt at the Storza 
court. 

Indicative ot this riv.ilry were the problems and polemics that arose 
out ot the unre.ilized project tor the et|uestrian monument to Fran- 
cesco Storza. The earliest documented reterence to Leon.irdo’s work 
on the monument is tound in a letter ot aa July 1489, which reveals tluit 
the important commission was in iiiimediate danger ol being given 
to another sculptor, since Ludovico Storza had apparently come to 
the conclusion that Leonardo wasn’t up to the Job (ct. Ch. IV). When 
the Milan literati also seized upon the monument as a target tor their 
criticism, Leonardo must h.ive telt his role as a tine artist challenged yet 
.igain.July 1489 namelv saw' the translation into Italian ot (liovanni Si- 
moiietta’s I-ramiHi Siylioniac, a eulogy to Francesco Storza. I’lie 

dedication to this Italian edition was written by Francesco Fnteolano, 
who used the occasion to stress the superiority ot literary creations 
over works ot tine art. Fnteolano e.xpressly pointed out that the mem- 
oiA' ot great rulers and generals ot the past, such as Alexander the Great 
and Julius Claesar, h.id been preserved not by monumental works ot art 
but thanks to writers and historians. Small books had guaranteed these 
men more enduring protecnon trom oblivion than monuments creat- 
ed trom the most expensive materials. A ruler was nor preserved in the 
manoria ot posterity by statues and pictures, which as .1 rule rapidly de- 
teriorated or were even destroyed .nid which attracted only criticism - 
thus Futeolano in his long-winded pretace. Fossibly as a reaction both 
to this line ot argument and the threat ol losing the commission tor the 
eciuestrian monument to another artist (ct. C,di. IV), in August 1489 
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Leonardo asked the luiinanist Piattino Piatti to compose some poems 
in praise ot tlie work still to be completed. Perhaps he hoped to be able 
to counter Puteolano’s polemics with Piatti’s poetry. 

Puteolano’s remarks unmistakably express an open rivaliy between 
the artists and writers at the Milan court. His comparison, for example, 
of the eternal miwoi'ni beijiieathed by literary works with the less en- 
during testament of fragile works of art could not be clearer. Ni>r is it 
possible to overlook his allusion to the plans to cast the monumental 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza in costly bronze. In 1489, there- 
fore, both the imminent threat of losing this commission and the 
doubts cast on the efficacy ol fine art by the writers at the Milanese 
court cast a radical question mark over Leonardo’s social status as an 
artist. It is probably no coincidence that Leonardo should, at this point 
in time, intensify his researches into proportion and other spheres of 
knowledge in which he hoped to make a name for himself both as a 
scientist and an artist. This same period lastly also provitled the stimu- 
lus for the Pimmonr, the comparison of the arts conducted by Leonardo 
at the start of his treatise on painting. The fierce dispute being con- 
ducted in polemical form between the writers and the artists attached 
to the Milan court, in which each sought to prove their metier to be 
superior to that of their opponents, reached an initial climax around 
1492 - precisely the period during which Leonardo composed the in- 
troduction to his ‘Ihitlato (li pilliirn, in which he takes issue with the 
poets and writers who h.id inveighed against the enduring value of fine 
art. Writing with extraordinary vehemence, Leonardo compares them 
with “beasts” (ULW § 11/MK 2) and argues against the classification ot 
fine art as one of the lower “artes mecanicae” (KLW, l\m 7 i>oiu‘, 9-12, 
and TPL 19). It is in the light of all these Lctors, therefore, that Leonar- 
do’s intensive efforts to establish a “scientific” grounding for the fine 
arts must be understood. 

Alongside his investigations into the proportions of the human 
figure, Leonardo ventured even furthei into the le 'Mis of “science” 
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with the anatomical and physiological studies on which he also em- 
barked in grand style towards the end of the 1480s. These years, for 
example, saw him studying the dimensions of the human skull as well 
as the different “ventricles” of the brain, even if he thereby allowed 
himself to be guided in essence by the incorrect but nevertheless wide- 
spread theories propounded in antiquity and the Middle Ages. Thus 
Leonardo accepted the notion of the so-called sniso iOiitmc - literally 
“common sense”, but in those days thought of as the central switch- 
board of the brain (see below) - and in line with conteinporaiy think- 
ing assigned it a specific location within the brain. Fxplanatory notes 
accompanying one of his drawings (C^at. 260/ill. p. 109) make this lo- 
cation clear: “Where the line ii-ni is intersected by the line i~h, there 
will be the confluence of all the senses, and where the line r-tt is inter- 
sected by the line //-/, there the fulcrum id the cranium is located at 
one third up from the base line of the head.” Leonardo was thus at- 
tempting to apply the principles of anthropometiy to the inside of the 
skull, something yet to be measured with any empirical accuracy. Just 
as it was possible to determine the measurements of the visible outer 
parts of the body, so, too, the location inside the body of such an im- 
portant organ as the semo iviiiuiir was calculated with mathematical 
precision. 

As w'ell as plotting the exact position of the “common sense”, 
Leonardo also identified the location of the other functions of the 
brain. In a drawing showing vertical and horizontal sections of the 
human head (Cat. 353/ill. p. 107), he takes up traditional medieval no- 
tions of the different compartments of the human brain, w'hich he en- 
visages as three chambers the size of nutshells arranged one behind the 
other. The first of these three chambers contains the iiiijm’usiva, where 
sense impressions are received, the secontl the scii<o toiimiic, and third 
the lumoti'i or memor)'. An even more striking anatomical misappre- 
hension that Leonardo took over from antiquity and the Middle Ages 
is evident in bis so-called coitus drawings ((iat. 364, 366). 
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In his rcproscntatiDii ol sexual intercourse. Leonardo draws upon 
contemporary thinkini; and the physiology enshrined in the (.'orffus 
Hif’/wnifuidfi in depicting the ways in which the internal rirgaiis of 
the human hodv interconnect. Thus a mbe-like duct leads from the 
woman’s breasts to her womb, while the male isrgan is directly linked 
nor onlv to the testicles but also to the lungs aiul the spinal cord, and 
hence to the brain. The sketches at the bottom of the sheet, showing 
a cross section and a longitudinal section of the penis, accordingly 
portrav nvo ih.uinels, the lower for the sperm from the testes and 
the upper Ksr the spiritual powers transported from the brain almig 
the spinal ct>rd. In his later anatomical dr,iwings. which were based 
on extensive studies of dissected cor|ises, Leonardo increasingly ques- 
tioned these antiquated notions of the human anatomy and how it 
functions. 

Leonardo’s conviction that the inner organs of the human being 
were closely interconnected reflects a highly complex understanding 
of human nature. The rxvo channels in the penis, for example, illustrate 
the view that there were t\vi> ingredients necessars’ for priK'reation: in 
addition to sperm, a spiritual substance was also required. This spirim- 
al substance, which ultimatelv came from the ver\ seat of the siuil, was 
thought to carr)- higher intellectual and spiritual qualities, while the 
sperm from the testicles, with its own specific make-up. was respon- 
sible for b,iser urges, although also for such properties as cxuirage in 
battle. Similar notions of the effect and function of bodily substances 
also informed Leonardo’s thinking on tears, which he believed came 
directly from the heart as the seat of all feeling (KL 19057%-). 

In order to appreciate the full significance of the physiological 
notimis encountered so far, we must take a closer kuik at just how 
Leonardo thought the brain, and in parncular the a'lmmc, actually 
worked. At the heart of this physiology, which presupposes that the 
processes of the soul exert a direct mechanical influence upon the body 
and its frmetions, he Leonardo’s views on the functioning of the brain 



(Cat. 353/ill. p. 129). To Leonardo’s understanding, the things per- 
ceived by the five senses are sent first to the huprivaivn, which is no 
more than a temporary holding centre. The impressions received here 
are then transferred to the .«■»(.<(> (Vini/iir for correlation and evaluation, 
before finally being stored in the nuvioriti, where they “are more or less 
retained according to the importance or force of the impression” 
(RLW § 836). 

To Leonardo’s way of thinking, the “common sense” is also re- 
sponsible for the physical expression of mental states, for on the one 
hand it is the seat of the soul, and on the other it holds sway over the 
body’s means of expression, such as gesture and mien, through the in- 
fluence It is able to exert on muscles, sinews, tendons and nerves 
(RLW § 838). The commands issuing from the saiso comunc.m' thereby 
conveyed to the organs that are to execute them by means of a vehicle 
termed a “spirit” (>/>iri[o). The spirit itself is an incorporeal quality that 
cannot e.xpress itself without a body and hence needs nerves and mus- 
cles to produce movements in an animate being (RLW § 859, 1212, 
1214). 

Leonardo’s reflections on the direct links between the spirit and the 
external features of the body also find their way into his studies of 
human physiognomy, which similarly presuppose an immediate con- 
nection between cause and effect. This immediacy was something the 
artist sought to illustrate in his countless character heads and caric a- 
tures. These drawings - often more grotesque than realistic, and fre- 
quently )Uxt,iposing a number of different facial tv'pes (Cat. 192-225/ill. 
p. 112) - e.xpress the idea that the human face is a direct reflection of an 
individual’s underlying character and feelings in that moment. Ac- 
cc'rding to this view-, a man whose face resembles that of a lion in all 
probability shares the characteristics of the same animal. Leoi^rdo 
takes up this physiognomic chclu' in one of his studies, in which he 
portrays a man with leonine feature’s wearing a lion-skin flung across 
his shoulder, the lion’s head clearly visible (Ckit. 209/ill. p. 117). The 
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\anu- ulca aKo mulcrlics Loonaalo’s hmioiis drawing of fi\r groti‘st|Uc 
ht'ads (Cat. ”1 ill. p. 114 115): an old man soon in profilo is surround- 
od bv lour othoi inon. whoso poworhilly oxprossivo k-aturos rovoal 
widolv ditVonng and. hv unplioation, nogarivo oharaotonstios. They 
sooin to ho mocking tho man in tho contro, who stoically ondiiros rhoir 
Iformg - his own hico imdistortod but novorrholoss dooply lined 
and otchod bv tho hand tato. Such assomblios ol diltoront tacos and 
i haraitors \soro also a toaturo ot pattorn drawings ot tho rspo that 
havo como dtmn to us trom workshops north ot tho Alps. Amongst 
shoots ot charactor heads by Jacques Daliwo (active c 13S0-1416). tor 
cx.miplo. wo find SimhhiI ilic HlJcn depicted in a similar tashion 
(ill. p. 116). 

With Ills studios into tho proportums. tho anatomy and tho phvsi- 
tdogy ot tho human body. Leonardo had tar from oxhaiistod tho spoc- 
trum ot his mtorosts. Again probably trom tho oiiil ot tho 1480s on- 
wards, ho also devoted himsolt to other projects, which had absolutely 
nothing to do with art. Those included not just tho war machmos 011- 
countorod earlier (ct. Ch. IV, 14 and Cat. 562-303 'ill. p. 119). bur also 
designs tor tlying machmos and studios ot bird tliglit (Cat. 594-645). 
The question ot w hothor Leonardo couKl over havo got ott the grinind 
m any ot those devices is ot little interest. I'lio artist w as probably tullv 
aware ot tho problems any such attempt would have entailed, tor the 
m.iterial weight ot some ot his machines w.is alone suttlcient to keep 
them firmly on tlie ground. He nevertheless returned repeatedly to 
studies ot bird thght, the aeroilvnamics ot tlving and the iinistruction 
ot wings. Curiositx' and imagination clearly spurred him to e.xecute 
smdies and designs that went tar beyond the techindogical capabilities 
ot his own day (ct. Ch. 15). Such vs as Leonardo\ perseverance that one 
might speak, in his case, ot a tnumph ot “scientific" curiosity over the 
prospec'ts ot practical success. I'liese studies are also indirect evidence 
ot a certain, .ilbeit still modest, prosperitx', since Lei>nardo clearly had 
the time and financial means to explore areas ot knowledge that were 
more likely to entail costs than to bring money m. 

On the basis ot what payments Leonarih^ accumulated his modest 
savings in the 1490s is not altogether clear, since surviving reci'rds are 
both incomplete and contradictory. Thus Luca Facioh claims in his 
Dti'ina proportionc that Leonardo received only a regular salary as court 
artist as from 1496 (!). although this does not necessarily mean that the 
aitist was better paid trom this point onwards than he had been in pre- 
vious years. Leonardo’s income certainly tluctuated widely, ranging - 
It IS estimated - between 50 ami over too ducats a year. Nor were artists 
working tor a court always paid regularly in cash; they were occasion- 
alK presented with gifts instead. The pros and cons ot such a system ot 


remuneration, which depended directly upon the humour and good- 
will ot the prince concerned, were experienced by Leonardo at first 
hand. In a lengtliy draft ot a letter written in 1495/96, he complains 
about the tact that he still has not been paid: tor a period ot 36 montlis 
he lias received only 50 ducats (200 lire), with which it has barely been 
possible to maintain six people. His salary tor two years is still out- 
standing, and he has been forced to pay tor expensive assistants out of 
his own pocket. In another such draft, he again requests the prmio del 
mio the “reward ot my .service” (UI.W § 1344-1345). 

From all appearances, it would seem that during this period - 
roughly the years 1494 to 1496 - neither the annual salary due to the 
artist and his workshop, nor individual tees relating to particular proj- 
ects. were paid regularlv or in full. This is conlirnied by Leonardo’s 
private accounts, as tar as they can be reconstructed. By 1492 the artist 
hail accumulated arouiul 200 ducats (811 lire) and by 1493 had boosted 
his resem’s to 300 ducats - an increase ot 50 per cent. This percentage 
growth was not matched over the following vears, however, rhus al- 
though Leonardo’s cash savings totalled 600 ducats (2400 lire) by 1499, 
this actually translates into a lower .tnnual growth rate and is possibly a 
clue that Ludovico Storza had been feeling less generous towards him. 
In the spring of 1499, in tact, Ludovico expressly remarked that he had 
not paid Leonardo enough and that he intended to remunerate him 
better m future. That same spring he made the artist a gift ot a vineyard 
just outside Milan, whose m.irket value a tew years Liter was taxed at 
iioo lire imperiidi, an amount three or tour times higher than the annu- 
al salarv ot a senior official or a umversitv professor. It Leonardo com- 
plained about being badly paid, he w.is still better ott th.in most. With- 
out a relativelv solid tinaiicial basis, he could not h.ive afforded to keep 
going without payment, nor would he h.ive had time to spare fur his 
"scientific” studies. Even it it was often late in being paid, it was the in- 
come he earned trom his many .ictivities as court artist that made it 
possible tor Leonardo to strive towards the universal kiiowleilge tor 
which he would subsequentiv become t.imous. 
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I I'on.inlo’s rtpiir.uioii in Milan was finnlv conicntod by tho portraits 
that lu' paints'll K>r tlio aun t aiul In Ins work on tho t\)UOstrian nuniii- 
iiK iit ts) Fraiuvsoo Sk'iva. It was in his capaoitv as s-oiirt artist that he 
also lu-ati'il iiiuk>nbu'sllv the most lainoiis work I'l his first Milanese 
peiiod. the Lhi Suppa (C'at. XVII ill. pp. 124 125). Pndtably ei>nmiis- 
su'iu'il In Liulovieo Shnv.i. the painting was exeenteil between I4g5 
aiul 1407 in the refeetoin s^I the inonasterv Santa Maria ilelle Cirazie. 
None other ol I.eonarili>’s works attracteil siieh nnmeiliate aiul rlup- 
soilie praise Iri>ni his eonieinporanes as his I.a>t Stippa. Aimnigst the 
first ts' ci'intnent on it was Leonaido's hieinl Luea Paeioli, who had 
Kdlowed Its pri>gress thrsuiglnsnt and who wnne an entluisiastic de- 
scripnon it iininediately after its emnpletion. Above all. he praised 
the painnng’s fidelits to life: it was “lu’tt possible to imagine the apsn- 
tles nmre agitated upon hearing the vsnee id itnlailing truth, when 
lesus said: ’One of vou shall betr.iv me’. In their poses and their ex- 
pressions, the\ seem to be speaking one to another and this one to that 
with vigorous astonishment and disiii.iv, as so worthilv eomposed In 
the skilful hand of our Leonardo." Antonio de Hoatis was no less im- 
pressed when he visited the nommiean lefeetorv 111 1 December 1517. 
and described the painting as follows: ”It is most excellent, although it 
IS beginning to deteriorate - 1 don't know whether because of the 
damp 111 the wall or because of some other iii.idverteiiee. The persons 
in this Last Supper are portraits p.nnted from life of several people at 
court and of Milanese citi/eiis of the d.iv. 111 life si/e. You can also see 
a sacristx' ven.' rich in brocade paraments. snml.irK donated In the said 
Ludovico." 

The fasemanon exerted bv tho I.ibt Stippcr fiom a verx' e.irlv stage is 
also documented some ten soars l.itor In Paolo (diovio (14S3-1552). 
who - after complaining about Leonardo’s ’’scientific’’ studies, which 
had kept him away from painting - goes on to w rite: ’’(.iroatlv admired 
in Mikui, nevertheless, is a wall-painting of C hrist dining with his dis- 
ciples. King Louis of Franco is said to have been so taken with this 


work that, contemplating it with profound emotion, he asked thene 
around him whether it w.is possible to remove it from the wall and 
take it back to France, even if it meant destroying the famous refec- 
tory.’’ These early descriptions of Leonardo’s wall-p.iinting raise two 
of the themes that, over the following centuries, would dominate the 
discussion of the Lib( Siippci, namely the r.ipid deterioration of the 
work, which was executed in a not very durable tempera technic|ue, 
and the remarkably varied and life-like poses and gestures of Cdirist’s 
disciples. 

Known the world over in countless ccipies. reworkings .iiicl repro- 
ductions (ill. p. 134). Leonardo’s IaN Siippa remains the most famous 
version of its subject. Like the Florentine artists before him, Leonardo 
portravs the Last Supper in .1 stage-like setting constructed according 
to the rules of centrali/ed perspective. The orthogonal lines thereby 
converge in Christ’s lie.id. eniph.isi 7 ing the Saviour’s central position 
within the scene. Leonardo concentrates his composition upon the 
moment when Jesus sits down with his discijdes and declares: “Verily I 
s.iv unto vou, that one of vou shall betr.n me" {Ainai duo voids, ijiiiii miih 
vistiiiiu 1110 iriiditiinis i’sr; M.itthew 26:21). File shock and horror with 
which this announcement is greeted In virluallv .ill the disciples .ire 
expressed 111 .1 w ide range of gestures and re.ictions: at the f.ir left end 
of the table. iVirtholomew rises from his chair m mdign.ition, w hile be- 
side him lames the Younger .md Andrew raise their hands 111 astonish- 
ment. Peter has also partlv risen from his chair and is looking angrily 
towards the centre of the pictuie. In front of him is the traitor judas, 
recoiling in shock and with his right h.nul clutching the pouch con- 
taining the monev he has been paid to betr.n Christ. For the first time 
111 the history of post-medieval Last Suppers, jud.is is sitting not in 
front of the table, but behind it. I le therebv .ippe.iis inimedi.itel^' next 
to John, whose re.iction is somewhat muted (he does not vet know In- 
is sitting next to the tr.uti^r) .ind who c.ists his g.i/e dow nw.irds. almost 
contemplatively, with folded hands. 
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Comparativclv iiionuiiloNs in the centre i»f the cninposition, 
tramed hy tlie opening hohiiul him. sitsjesiis hiniselK I lo b Hanked t>n 
hb other side hv nvo more groups cd three disciples; Thinnas, Janies 
the Elder and Philip, followed further right by Matthew, I haildaeus 
and Simon. 

Leonardo's .Supper is e.xceptional in several respects. It is one of 
only a handful of paintings executed in Lombardy bervveeti 1430 and 
1499 that are located in a refeetorx' and that at the same time clearly 
portray the niomeiit when Jesus announces his impending betrayal. In 
contrast m similar works by his immediate contempt iraries. Leonardo 
imbues the scene with life btith by clustering the twelve apostles into 
four distinct groups and by endowing his figures with precisely calcu- 
lated gesnires and expressions. Last Suppers by other artists from th(“ 
same period reveal none of t!ie cfr.uiiatic mteiisiu of Leonardo's scene 
(ill. p. 122). Sketches, studies and preparatory drawings rel.mng directly 
to the final composition (Cat. 19-26). as well as eye-witness reports, all 
confirm the fact that the artist went to extraimlinarc- lengths to ac hieve 
a particularly expressive range of gestures and facial expressions. His 
efforts were clearly so unusual and so widely reported amongst Ins con- 
teinpor.ines that Cliovanb,itnsta (iiraldi (1504-1573) still writes about 
them decades l.iter: ■'Whenever Leonardo wanted to paint a figure. 


he first thought .ibout [that person’s] c|uahties and natuie. i.e. about 
whether the\ were noble or common, cheerful or stern, troubled or 
happv, old or voung, angrv or calm, good tn bad. And when he had 
established their char.icter, he went to where he knew people of this 
kind would be gathered, and dihgeiitK observed their faces, their man- 
nerisms, their dress and the movements of then bodies. And wk'ii he 
had found something that was suitable for his purposes, he recorded it 
with a pen m a notebook that he always wore on his belt. And when 
he had done this many, manv times and had gathered what seemed to 
be enough hsr his painting, he started to fashion it. ami he made it suc- 
ceed marwllously. Even assuming this is what he did in all his woiks, 
he did so with particular diligence in the picture that he painted m 
Milan in the mon.istery of the briars iVacher, 111 which mir S.iviour is 
shown seated at table with his disciples." 

(iir.ildrsdet.nled description is fully confirmed by Leonardo's writ- 
ings. In the treatise on painting, which he commenced around 1490. 
Leonardo wrote that, when out for a w.ilk, a painter should observe 
the poses and faces of the people around him .md jot them dow'ii m a 
notebook, file motifs of movement and expression captured in this 
w.»y would lead on to rough compositions {(ontponitnnih' iiutilio), which 
could then be developed and perfected ( 11 * 1 . 290, 173. 179, 1S9). Th.it 
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these reeoiJinu'iul.itioiis were nioreti in Le('iiai\li>\ own praetiee is 
siinifesteil hy notes he made diitini; the early stages of Ins wmk on the 
Lht .S'i(/'/)i7. In a notebook today known as the (,'ode\ l-i>rster (UI.W § 
665-667), he wrote ilown the names of sevi’ral people whose hands 
and fates he wanted t(^ use in the Lht Siippri. In the same mamiseript 
he also destrihes the very wide-ranpnit; reactions of the disciples to 
('bust’s announcement that he is tt) he hetrased - the scene, in other 
wonls, which he would pmtray in the final compoMtion, 

It IS interestinu; in tins unitext to examine to v uif extent the de- 
scriptunis in Leonardo’s noteUnik correspond to the reactions dis- 
playeil hy the disciples in the final paintini>, executed shortly after- 
wards. In the following passaite, for example, Letniardo e.xplores ideas 
for two of his figures: "One who w.is drinking has left Ins glass in its 
place aiul turned his he.id towards the speaker. Anotlier wrings the fin- 
gers of his hands aiul turns with a frown to Ins comp.nnon" (MK § 
570). None itf'the figures in the fin.il composition in Let appears e.\- 
attly as described here. C^nly John, to .i e left of (!hrisi, has Ins lingers 
intertwined and is inclining Ins head towards the gioup formed hy 
Judas and Peter, albeit without raising his brows, ruither poses out- 
lined in LeonanhVs notes similarly be.ir only a parti.il resemblaina to 
those adopted by the disciples in the final painting; “Aiiothei with 


h.nids spread open to show the palms shrugs his shoulders up his ears 
ami mouths astonishment. Another speaks into Ins neighhour’s ear, 
and the listener twists his body round to him and lends Ins ear while 
holding a knife in one hand aiul in the other some bread half cut 
through by a knife” (MK § 579). This description applies to a limited 
extent to Andrew, who is raising his haiuls, at least, while James the 
Younger perh.ips whispers something in his ear. The knile mentioned 
m thi' notebook apjuMi s in Peter's left hand, altluiugh the cut loaf is not 
III Ins other hand, file figure of Peter corresponds to some degree to 
another note by Leonardii: “Another draws back behind the one who 
inclines forward [i.e. Jiul.is in the paiiiting| and has sight of the speak- 
er between the wall and the leaning man” (MK § 580). 

Some of the other figures wdioin Leonanlo describes in lively terms 
in his notes must h.ive struck him as unsuitable for inclusion in the 
final composition. 1 bus he mentions one disciple who has upset a glass 
and spilled its contents on the table, another who is staring and a third 
w ho is shading his eyes wdth his hands. I'his last figure does not appear 
111 the I.(ht Supper itself, but can be identified in .1 preliminaiy sketch 
(('.at. 19/ill. p. 123). It was evidently dropped from the final ctmiposi- 
tioii. In place of the gl.iss described as being knocked over by a disciple, 
we can see in the painting that Judas, in his violent reaction, has upset 

I look . \iiJy to sec llio “Losl Suppot" in Mihvi tvni 
llif piiinliu\; liiul ii piojoninl cllal on liini. Ho lunl 
alu'tiys had a doop nilorosi in rc/iy’/t’n.v iiouo\<raphy 
and his “Last Suppot" painlin^is aro a hoantifnl 
rofloition of that inlorost. 
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a small i ontaiin.-i of salt. The fact that the final composition ilcviatcs 
from the ideas set ilmvn in 1 einianlo’s notebook sheds stgmfieant light 
vMi Ins working method. This method on the one hand involved 
painstaking prepaiatitstis in the shape ot nunierons tunes and draw ings, 
\et on the other hand allowed lor spontaneons tlepartnres Iroiii all his 
pl.itis, rhe ci.mipanson between Leonardo's notebook entries and iiis 
finished wall-painting also testifies to the fact that the artist had already 
deuded at an earls stage to portr.iy the moment when Christ an- 
noiinces that he is to be betrayeil. 

The menciiloiis care with which Leonardo planned the LhfSujft'i 
is also evidenced bv his snidies lor the laces ol James the Elder, Philip, 
judas, bartholomew .ind Peter (Cat. 20-24 ill. pp. 130- 131). He thereby 
took up some ol the t.icial tspes that had already appeared in his earli- 
er Aiioratioii of flic Maoi - an angelic south in the case ol the study lor 
Pluhp the Apostle, and a bearded old man svith a hirrosved lace lor 
Peter (this snidy svas never used, hosvever). At least 111 the early stages 
ol the Libl StippiT. therelore, Leonardi.> svas employing a figural reper- 
toire that svas not entirelv ness. The desire to redress this deficit may 
svell have been the reason svhy he devoted so much time to assembling 
a svider variets' ol figural ts pes, especialls since he coiisidereil it a gr.ive 
erri'r to repeat the same figures and physiognomies ss ithiii mie and the 
same coniposirion. As Leonardo argued m his treatise on painnng: “It 
IS an extreme delect svhen painters repeat the s.uiie movements, and 
rhe same bees and manners ol drapers in the same narr.inve painting 
and make the greater part ol the laces resemble that ol their master 
I . (McM 86). 

Leonardo svas not the only one to ctmdemn the repeated use ol the 
same figural types. I 3 ersveen 1497 and 1499, one ol hts contemporaries, 
the Milanese court poet Gaspare Visconti, also coniplamed about an 
unnamed painter svho ignored a fundamental rule ol artistic decorum. 
Just as there had once been a painter, as described by the poet I lorace, 
incapable ol drasving anything but a cypress, so this artist svas only cap- 


able ol painting himsell, even when he was supposed to be portraying 
something else entirely. He painted not just his handsome lace, hut 
even his gestures and movements. He too lacked the discipline neces- 
sary to achieve I'oncentrated results. Freely translated, the sonnet runs 
as follosvs: 

‘There was once a painter svho knew 
only lunv to paint .1 cypress, 
just as 1 lorace svrites in his verses 
111 order to teach us poetry. 

And 111 our ossn times there is one 
svho holds firmly m his mind his own image, 
and sslieii he paints others, it olten happens 
that he paints none luher than himsell. 

And not only his l.ice, hosvever handsome it may be, 
dcses he paint svith the greatest skill, 
but .ilso his osvn actions .iiid svavs. 

In truth, he puts oil what is urgent, 
lor his mind ss.uiders .umlessly anniiul, 
svhenever the moon commands him. 

In order to create poetry 

and also to master an entire svork, 

he lacks the shackles ol discipline." 

VisccnUi's lines, svith their relerence to the involuntars' tendency ol 
the painter to portr.iy himsell. e.xpress 111 the language ol poetry the 
lamiliar Tuscan s.iving Oei/i piiion- ilipin\ic so - everv painter paints him- 
sell. It ss.is a tendency that Leonardo - the most prominent Tuscan 
.irtist at the Milan court during the period in svhich this sonnet was 
written - had been denouncing since i. 1492. There can be no doubt, 
therelore. that Visconti’s polemic is aimed directlv at Leonardo. Just 
hosv emphatically Leonardo sought to caution artists against this ten- 
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dc'iity rowanls self-portrayal emerges from passagi-s in his treatise on 
painting. “A painter who has clumsy hands will paint similar hands m 
his works, and the same will occur with any limb, unless long study 
has taught him to avoid it. Therefore, O painter, look carefully what 
part is most ill-favoured in your own person and take particular pains 
to correct it in your studies. For if you are coarse, your figures will 
seem the same and devoid of charm; and it is the same with any part 
that may he good or poor in yourself; it will he shown in some ilegree 
in your figures [...]; and if you should he ugly, you would seleti faces 
that were not heautiful and you would then make ugly faces, as many 
painters do. For often a master’s work resemhles himself” (RLW § 
5X6-587). 

rhis tendency towards involuntary self-portrayal, which is today 
known under the name of automimesis, can he countered, however, 
once its cause has been identified. Leonardo wrote on this subject 
several years later: “Flaving often considered the cause of this defect. 
It seems to me one must conclude that the soul which rules and dir- 
ects each body is really that which forms our Judgement before it is 
our own Jiulgement. Thus it has developed the whole shape of a man, 
as it has deemeil to be best with long, or short, or flat nose, and tlefin- 
itely assigned his height and shape. This judgement is so powerful 
that it moves the painter's arm and makes him .npy himself, since it 
seems to that soul that this is the true w.iy to c('iistruct a man [ ]” 
(McM 86) 

rhe soul thus exerts a determining influence both on the outer 
form of the body ami on the w.iy that bodv performs a task such as 
painting, for ex.miple. Flie artist, steered by the soul, paints his figures 
exactly as his soul once shaped his own body. The artist’s creative 
process has to be expressed using essentially the same physiologic.il vo- 
cabulary as liis own body, and leads him perforce to reproduce himself 
involuntarily and uiiintenrionally in his work. Thus every artist always 
paints the same type, one which resembles his owe I'lgure. The painter 


can successfully counter this tendency, howrver, by tleliber.itely re- 
programming the human brain and in particular by manipulating the 
data perceived with the five senses. Since these data are passed for pro- 
cessing to the sctiso (Oinniic. the central agency of the soul (cf. Cdi. V), 
they can be used to implant new ide.is, which will check the temlency 
towards self-portrayal dictated <? /viori by the soul. Should the artist 
make a particular study of figure drawing, for example, the M iho loiuuiw 
.issimilates what he thereby learns. Hy deliberately teaching himself to 
draw figures that look the very opposite of himself, therefore, the artist 
can build up resistance to rhe compulsion to portray himself. A fat 
painter thus ought to ilraw thin figures and vice versa, or better still 
figures of perfect physical proportions. Leonardo offers rhe h’lllowing 
advice on the matter: “The painter ought to make his [model] figure 
accoriling to the rule of a nat1n .1l body, which is commonly thought to 
be praisew'orthy in its proportion. Furthermore, he should measure 
himself and ascertain in what part his person vanes much or little from 
that already termed praiseworthy, and when he has secured this 
knowledge, he protects himself through all his study from falling into 
the same faults m rhe figures created by him, which are found in his 
person. You must know that you h.ive to fight to the last against this 
b.id habit, since it is a defect that was born at the same time as your 
judgement” (McM X7). 

1 )etailed study and the use of perfectly proportii>ned figures are 
not the only weapons in the fight against automimesis, however. In ad- 
dition to the intensive education of the brain, Leonardo also names 
another, less arduous means of manipulating one’s inner judgement - 
by taking short vealks in the countryside. These expose rhe artist’s 
mind to the rich diversity of nature, and his observation of the various 
objects along the way will enable him to build up a reservoir of valu- 
able and less valuable things (Tl’L 56). F.ven Leonardo's seemingly 
light-hearted recommendation that the artist should give his mind a 
rest irom assiduous study and .illow it to wander freely has its roots in 
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rlu' .iirisr's .uiiial pi.uruv. as wo know hoiii iiulopoiulont souroos. It 
ina\ haw Ivon this rooominoiularion that proinptoil Ciasparo Visoonti 

lovol at LoiMianlo his not ontiivK sonoiis accusation c't lack ol disci- 
pline (see above), rhat I.oonardo had a relaxed lather than disciplined 
inaiiiiei I't workiint also eineiijes troiii the account hv Matteo Handel- 
lo (b. uSs), who was attached to the iiioiiasterv ot Santa Maria delle 
(.ira7ie until isoi and inav be considered an eve-wirness. In the prehice 
to the sM ' luwella in his cc'Ilection ot novellas published in 1554. he 
w rites on I etniardo’s La.'i Suppci and the Stoiva nionunient .is tollows: 
"It tniuhr also happen, however, that he did nothing on it tor two. three 
or tiHir d.i\s; nevertheless he stsineriines spent one or two hours there 
simpK conteniplatini:. considerini: .ind caretulK assessing his figures. I 
.ilso s.iw how. on a sudden urge or whim, at iniddas and with the sun 
at Its /eiiith. he lett the OKI Oourt, w here he w.is working on the mar- 
vellous lunse ot cl.iy, and h.istened tc' Santa Maria della Oracle, mount- 
ed the scattc'lding, took up his brush and added one or two strokes to 
one ot the figures, and siuKleiiK departed and went ott soiuewhere 
else.” As in the case ot (iunanbattista Curaldi. here too .1 contempi'rarv 
source pnw'ides confirmation ot the working puxess ilescnbed b\ the 
artist in his ow n notebooks. 

Ever since l.eonardi^’s contemporaries first set eves upon the Libi 
Siipjh'i, attention h.is repeatedlv tociiscd upon I.eonanlo’s nnisterU 
portr.ival ot the reaetiims ot Christ's disciples and the lamentable de- 
teriisration ot the p,iintiiig as a wlnde. Fqiiallv interesting, however, is 
the question ot the plnsical context ot the painting, which was part ot 
a large decoranve programme. Since I.eonardo executed the Lbt Sup- 
per on its iiotth wall, the retectorv, which measures some 35 metre - 
long and just about 9 metres wide, has altered 111 shape (ill. p. 122). The 
windows ot the vaulted room were originallv much smaller, and the 
floor level was somewhat lower. The original decoration ot the room 
has also seen changes. Partly lost are ornamental bands along the 
longer sides ot the room containing portraits ot saints and beatified in- 
dividuals connected with the Dominican order, accomp.inted by in- 
scriptions. These inscriptions, w Inch are largeK taken trom the Hihle, 
can be re.id as a sort ot continuous text; they are mutually related and 
emphasize above all the importance ot the c»>mtnunal meal. Through 
their content, the inscriptio,is on the two longitudinal walls thus es- 
tablish a connection with the Li<f Supper ou the muth wall, where the 
communal meal itselt is depicted. 

There are turther connections between the Last Supper and the 
lunettes on the wall above it ((Kit. XVIII/ill. pp. 132/133), containing 
the joint arms of Ludovico Sforza and his wife in the middle and those 
of his eldest son. Massimiliano. on the left-hand side. The inscription 


accompanying the lunette on the right relers to the duchy of Hari, 
which was conferreil upon Ludovico’s second-born son. Francesco, in 
1497. Directlv above the Last Suppei, therefore, are heraldic portraits, so 
to speak, of the donor’s family. The Sfoiva also appear on the south 
wall in the (MuilixMi until Daiiois (ill. p. 137) completed in 1495 by (iio- 
vanni 1 )onato Montoifano (i. 1460-1502/03). Kneeling on either side of 
the fresco in the form of donor portraits .ire Ludovico Sforza and his 
eldest son Massimiliano on the left and his wife Beatrice, and younger 
son l•rancesco on the right (toil.iy barely visible). The donor and his 
familv thus inserted themselves into the sacred pictorial programme by 
means of portraits and coats of arms. 

(.^ne reason for the m.issive [ireseiice of the Storz.i in the refei tory 
of a Dominican monasterv emerges from the history of the Santa 
Maria delle ( Jra/ie complex, which was built after 1460. In 1492 Lu- 
ilovico h.ul the newlv completed choir of the church altered to provide 
a last resting place for his familv. The choir and further parts of the 
church interior therein bec.ime a mausoleum for the Sforza and their 
piditical allies. As the burial place of the ruling family, Santa Maria 
delle Cirazie acquired a dsnastic dimension, w liitli. although initially 
conrined piimarily to the dnirch itself, also found expressu)n in parts 
of the decorative programme of the refectoiv. Thus the coats of arms 
with their inscriptions in the lunettes above the LasfSuppet .ire .1 direct 
reflection of the pmver piditics of the da\ and Ludovico's eagerness to 
establish his dvnastic authority. 1 le himself is named in the central 
lunette .is "DVX MEDIDLANI'' (Duke of Milan), a rank offici.illv 
granreil to him onlv 111 1495. 1 he soats of arms to the right and left are 
those of his sons aiul thus point to the continuation of the still young 
dyn.istv. L.istlv, the iieighbiuiring lunettes .it the eiul of the two longi- 
tudinal walls contain two empty fields, as if the arms of future sons 
were to be inserteil later. I hroiigh this ilecorative programme, Lu- 
ilovico sought to tie the fortunes of the Sforza into a saired context. In- 
deed. the family presented in the heraldic devices 111 the lunettes and in 
the donor portraits on the south w.ill quite literally appear in the coni- 
panv of the saints aiul blessed venerated by the Dominicaii order, as 
portr.iyed 111 the bands along tin' longitiulinal w.ills. I lie Sforza family 
thus betoines, .is it were, an imaginaiT part of the I )omiiiican “f.uiiily'’, 
whose communal meal is also the theme of the inscriptions along the 
same longirudin.il walls. Ihe genealogical structure of the refectory’s 
decor.itive programme even influenced the tomposition of the Last 
Suppei. exerting .1 direct effett upon its layout. Thus the division of 
the .ipostles into groups, which is considered one of Leonanlo’s revo- 
lutionary innovations, .ictually corresponds to the rhythm established 
by the lunettes: the ilisciples at the two ends of the table appear be- 
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ncMth the two smaller arches, while the two inner groups and Christ 
hinisell’ all appear beneath the central arch. Judas falls syniholically 
outside these compositional groupings; his is the only head that cannot 
he assigned to a specific lunette. The traitor sits t)utside the ordering 
structure. 

If we consider the decoration of the refectiiry as a whole, it be- 
comes clear that Leonardo's Ld.v/ ilii/j/xr was closely houml up with Lu- 
dovico Sforza’s ellorts to reinforce the genealogical and dynastic legit- 
imacy of his rule. The choice, in the LNSupjw, to portray the moment 
at which Christ announces his impending hetr.iyal may also conceal a 
hidden reference to the political situation in which Ludovico Sforza 
found himself. It is a fact that Last Suppers focusing specifically upon 
Christ’s announcement are extremely rare in Upper Italian refectories 
of the 15''' ccntuiy Just how unusual it was within its genre is demon- 
strated by the first engravings of Leonardo’s wall-painting, in which 
Cdirist’s announcement is expressly included in a Latin inscription (ill. 
p. 135). It is possible that the groupings of disciples and the theme of be- 
trayal in Leonardo’s List Siippir i (^ respond with the latent conflicts of 
loyalty and problematical alliances, both domestic and foreign, which 
characterized Ludovico Sforza’s rule. Ludiwico’s power at home re- 
sulted, amongst other things, from the murder of Galeazzo Mari.i 
Sforza (1476), the mysterious death of Gian Gale 7/0 Sforza (1494). the 
removal from power of Hona da S.ivoia (wife of (Ldeazzo Maria and 
mother of Gi.m Cialeazzo) and the liijuidation of Cicco Simonetta, the 
Sforza state secretary. Ludovico himself only narrowly escaped a mur- 
der attempt in 1484. probably instigated by the supporters of Hona da 
S.ivoia. Domestic politics was lict|Uently characterized by offended 
loyalties (including w'ithin the Sforza family) and hence also by betray- 
al. Trust was by no means automatic even between family members; as 
Ludovico wrote with admirable frankness to his brother, ( Minimal As- 
canio Sforza, in 1499: “Monsignore, no offence, but I don’t trust you, 
even though you are my brother.” 

Things were no better on the international front. Althmigh Lu- 
dovico continueil to expand his power right up to his fall by means of 
strategic coalitions, in the end it was the French whom he had sum- 
moned to Italy who would turn against him. In the political shape of 
constantly shifting loyalties and the termination ot alli.inces, we thus 
find the same theme of betrayal. The rreacherv of the fort command- 
er in Milan finally led to the fall of the city. Although w' n.mirally can- 
not suppose that the choice of them, for Leonardo’s List Supper was 
intentionally relateil to the political situation, the ci^rrespondence be- 
tween the motif of betrayal in the painting and the culture of betrayal 
in contemporary life can hardly be overlooked. 


Leonardo’s last surviving commission for Ludovico Sforz.i, the 
decoration of the Sala delle Asse in the Gastello Sforzesco, which he 
carried out between 1496 and 1497 (Cat. XlX/ill. p. 138), can also be 
related to the political situation and in particular to Milanese political 
alliances. I lere Leonardo decorated an entire room with the artfully 
intertwineil boughs of several trees, arranged around a coat of arms in 
the centre of the ceiling and four tablets with inscriptions. The shield 
and the inscriptions refer to the most important jiolitical and private 
events in Ludovico’s life: his marriage to Beatrice d’Tste, the marriage 
of his niece Bianca Maria to Emperor M.iximilian I, his .ippointment as 
Duke of Milan and his victory over the French at the battle of Forno- 
vo. But Ludovico was not allowed to s.iV(Mir for very long the political 
triumph that Leonardo had so subtly recordeil in the Sala delle Asse: 
by 1499 the political situation had alreaily been turned on its head. 
That suniiner, French troops poured into Northern Italy once again 
and brought Ludovico’s rule to an end. On 6 October Louis XII (reg. 
1498-1515), who had succeeded Charles VIII as king td France, made 
his triumphal entry into Milan. Leonardo remained in the city for a 
few more months, perhaps waiting to see whether Milan’s new mas- 
ters might have work for him. His hopes m.iy even have been fulfilled: 
Louis XII is thought to have commissioned a painting from him, the 
result of which is the socalled Hurliutitou House Qiiloou (('at. XX/ill. 
p. 144). Whatever the case, this commission can only have delayed 
Leonardo’s departure by a few months, for on 14 December 1499 he 
took the precautionary step of transferring 600 gold ducats to Florence, 
probably the large part of his cash reserves. Shortly afterwards he set 
off for Mantua and Venice in search i>f new patrons. 
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Following the fall of Ludovico Sfor 7 a, up rill then his most important 
patron. Leonardo went first to Mantua, where Isabella d’Lste had es- 
tablished a reputation for herself as a generous if somewhat capricious 
patron of the arts. It was probably here, in 1 )ecember 1499 or early the 
next year, that Leonardo produced a cartoon for a portrait of Isabella, 
who is seen in profile in the tradition t)f Mantuan court portraiture 
(Cat. XXI/ill. p. 142). The genealogical portraits of the d’Lste family in 
Mantua, for example, employ the same profile view. The cartoon, to 
which Isabella also refers in later letters (see below), did nor immedi- 
ately lead to other commissions in Mantua, however, and so Leonardo 
tr.ivelled on to Venice, where he m.iy have been briefly employed as a 
military engineer. 

Although he does not appear to have produced any paintings in 
the city of canals, the subtle shading in his pictures is said to have 
influenced Venetian colleagues such as (uorgione - at least according 
to (Jiorgio Vasari in his Li/ci)/ (lioriiiom-. Vasari’s claim is partially cor- 
roborated by a letter from Lorenzo Gusiiasco to Isabella d’F.ste of 
13 March 1500, which makes it clear that Leonardo had taken his pic- 
tures with him to Venice and had shown them to other people there: 
“Leonardo is here in Venice, and he has shown me a pin trait of Your 
Highness, which resembles you very closely, is very well done and 
could not be bettered.” 

Leonardo must have left Venice fairly iiuickly aiul returned to Flor- 
ence, for on 24 April 1500 he withdrew' 50 g(dd ducats out of the ac- 
coiinr to which he had transferred the 600 ducats from Milan the pre- 
vious December. He probably brought back with him the liinliii'iitoit 
H()ioe (auIooii portr.iying the Virgin and Child with St Anne and the 
infant St John (Cat. XX /ill. p. 144). The origins ol the cartoon, w hich 
today hangs in London, are the subject of some contnwet'sy. It possibly 
represents the preparatory design for a painting of St Anne commis- 
sioned by Louis XII as a gift for his wife Anne de Hretagne (1477-1514). 
The final painting was never executed, however, Imi at least one sur- 
viving preliminary sketch (C]at. 27/1II. p. 182) and the cartoon itself 
convey an accurate impression of the overall C(amposirimi of the pro- 
posed piemre. 

The figures are placeil m front of a rocky landscape. Mary silting 
sideways on the lap of her iiK'ther Anne. 1 he C'hrist Child seems to be 
slipping out of her arms and, w'ith his hand raised in a gestun' of bless- 
ing, is turned towards the infant St John, who is approa' hing Irom the 
right. With this gesture of blessing i oiiaiaK) establishes an obvious 
link with the oj the KivCs in which Jesus and John are also por- 
tr.iyed facing each other. In the gesture of St Anne, who is pointing 
upwards with her index finger, Leonardo takes up a gestuie K'lind 


earlier in his Adonitioii of the Certain parts of the cartoon .nv ct)n- 
siderably more finished than others. While the feet of both w'lunen 
and St Anne’s left hand are rendered in little more than outline, 
the faces are fully modelled and, with their deep shadows and white 
highlights, alre.idy exhibit some of the i|ualities of a finished oil paint- 
ing. 

In comparison with Leonardo’s other comptisitioiis, the Biirliiiiiioii 
Hothi' Qiiiooii drew little response from other artists of the day. Of 
his contemporaries, only Bernardino Luini (c. 1480-1532) took over 
Leonardo’s composition in its entirety in his painting of the Ho/y 
luiiiiily, executed in Milan around 1530 (ill. p. 145). I le thereby added 
the figure of Joseph on the right-hand edge of the panel. The possibil- 
ity cannot be ruled out that Leonardo had also envisaged a Joseph in 
his painting. Whatever the case, Luini’s Ho/y /ii/M/'/y provides a general 
impression of what Leonardo’s painting might luve looked like h.ul it 
been finished. It also reveals, even more clearly than the Bur/ii/^en 
House (aiiIoou Itself, an underlying structure that deviates strongly from 
Lei)nardc/s previous compositions. Thus the pyramidal, centralized 
constellation i>l figures seen in almost all of Let>nardo’s earlier paint- 
ings, such as the i'injiii with the Ciinwtioii, the lietiois Mtidouiui, tin IW- 
tidit of Ceiilitt Cuitteriuii and the l lryiii of the Roih, is absent from the 
liurhnytou Howe Qtrtooii, whose figures insteail betray a lack of overall 
ctdiesion. It is not outside the bounds of possibility, in this regard, that 
Leonardo tliscarded the Biiiiiiiytoti Howe Giitoou precisely because it 
failed to achieve, in the grouping of its figures, the compositional taut- 
ness that distinguished his kmwn works up till then. 

Accisrding to Giorgio Vasari, Leonanlo had another opportunity to 
produce a cartoon of St Anne not long after his return to Florence. 
Vasari’s report is unreliable on a number of counts, however. He 
claims, ior example, that Leimardo was commissioned to execute a 
painting of St Anne for the high altar of SS Annunziata, but w'e know 
for a f,ict that a quite different subject had been chosen for this altar- 
piece. It is more likely that Leon.irdo executed his cartoon tor the 
(Ji.icomim-Tebalducci family chapel, which was dedicated to St Anne 
and was located inside the church of SS Annunziata. 

It was probably this cartoi>n that Vasari, although he had never seen 
it, describes in such astonishing detail: finally he did a cartoon 

showing Our Lady with St Anne and the Infant Christ. This work not 
only won the asnsmshed admiration of all the artists but when finished 
[or two days it attracted to the room where it was exhibitetl a crowd of 
men and w'onien, young and old, who flocked there, as if they were at- 
tending a gre.it festival, to gaze in amazement at the marvels he had 
cre.ited. For in the face of Our Lady are seen all the simplicity and 
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loveliness and grace that can he conferred the mother of Christ, 
since Leonardo wanted to show the luimility and modesty appropriate 
to an image t)f the Virgin who is cwerflowing with joy at seeing 
the beauty ot her Son. She is holding him tenderly in her lap, and 
she lets her pure gaze fall on St John, who is depicted as a little hov 
playing with a lamlv, and this is not without a smile from St Anne, who 
is supremely joyful as she contemplates the divinity of her earthly 
pmgeny.” 

Whether Vasari is here describing a St Anne composition that has 
since been lost, or whether he has simply muddled up the descriptions 
of two different designs, is a question that has yet to be fully clarified. 
Was be perhaps mixing up a composition such as the Bwliii}itoii House 
Carloott, portraying a Virgin and Child with St Anne and including an 
infant St John, with a cartoon featuring a lamb in place id St John? All 
we kimw for certain is that by April 1501 Leonardo had completed a 
cartoon of the Virgin and (ihild with St Anne and a lamb, but without 
an infant St John. This cartoon is mentioned in a letter of 3 April 1501 
sent to Isabella d’Este by the Carmelite monk Fra Pietro da Novellara: 
“Your Most Illustrious, Excellent and Singular Ladv, 1 have just re- 
ceived Your Excellency’s letter and will carry out with all speed and 
diligence that which you instruct me to ilo. From what I gather, the life 
that Leonardo leads is haphazard and extremely rnpredictible, so that 
he seems to live only from day to day. Since he came to Florence he has 
done the dnwing of a cartoon. He is portraying a Christ C.’hild of 
about a year old who is almost slipping out of his Mother’s arms to take 
hold of a lamb, which lie then appears to embrace. 1 lis Mother, half 
rising from the lap of St Anne, takes hold of the Child to separate him 
from the lamb (a sacrificial animal) signifying the I’assion. Sr Anne, ris- 
ing slightly from her sitting position, appears to want to restrain her 
daughter from separating the Child Ironi the lamb. She is perhaps in- 
tended to represent the (’hurch, which would nor have the Passirni 
of Christ impeded. These figures are life-sized bur * in fit into a small 


cartoon because all are either seated or bending over and each oiu‘ is 
positioned a little m front »if each other and to the left-hand side. This 
drawing is as yet unfinished. He has done nothing else s.»ve tor the (act 
that two of his apprentices are making copies and he puts his hand to 
one of them from time to time. 1 le is hard at work on geometry and 
has no rime for the brush. I write this only to let Your Excellency know 
that I have received your letters. I shall carry out Your Excellency’s 
lommissioii and keep Your Excellency intormed. I commend myself 
to Your Excellency and may (iod keep Her in his grace. (MK § 
669). 

Novell.ira’s description may be counted as reliable not just in view 
of the wealth and accuracy of the details it contains, but also because it 
tallies with a painting by IJresciannio (i, 1487-1525), a Sienese artist ac- 
tive in the early 16''' century, which is based on Leonardo’s cartoon and 
portrays the Virgin and Child with St Anne and a lamb in a figural 
group angled towards the left (Cat. XXIIa and b/ill. p. 145, 237). The 
figures in Hrescianino’s painting are closely interrelated and the (!hild 
is playing busily with the lamb in the bottom left-hand corner. A very 
similar formal sequence can be seen in Raphael’s Holy Hmiily with ii 
Limh of 1507 (ill. p. 145). T he young artist had clearly seen Leonaixk A 
cartixsii, made an immediate copy of it and then used the composition 
at a l.iter date as the starting-point for his own paniling. In particular 
the relationship between the Virgin, the ('hild and the lamb in Ra- 
phael’s painting reveals a close kinship with the lost work by Leonardo, 
while the figure of Joseph is based on a somewhat earlier model - Fil- 
ippino Lippi’s Adonuion of (he Muyii of 1496 (ill. p. 59), the painting that 
replaced Leonardo’s unfmisheil altarpiece tor San 1 )onato a Scopeto 
(cf. (!h. It). In both Raphael’s painting and Filippino’s altarpiece, 
Joseph is leaning over the group of the mother and child from behind 
with a staff in his hand. Indeed, not only did Filippino’s Adoration pro- 
vide Raphael with the model tor Joseph in his Holy h'atuily with a Lanth, 
but it was probably also a starting-point tor the constellation of the fig- 
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urcs in Lconard(Vs first St Anno cartoon, as wc know it from Brcscian- 
ino’s early i6’''-ccntury copy. 

In both compositions wc fiiul the same fignral set|uence with the 
difference that Leonardo has replaced Josepli with the seated St Anne 
and has .ulded the lamb. If we extend tliis lannparison to include the 
yiri^iii ivul child with St Aiiiic by lienozzo (iozzoli (1420-1492), which 
today hangs in Pisa, we can clearly see how Leonardo has transcended 
earlier variations on this compositional type and arrived at a more 
dynamic figural progression. The rhythmical gradation of the central 
group in Lilippino Lippi’s Adonitioii may thereby h.we provided the 
most important stimulus tor the dynamism ot Leonardo's composi- 
tion. 

Unlike most other descriptions ot paintings from this period, Pietro 
da Novellara’s letter also ventures a specific interpretation ot Leonar- 
do’s St Anne cartoon. To Novellara, a devout Christian and a member 
of the clergy, the composition is a reminder that (!hrist is destined for 
the Passion. The Virgin may not pull her young son away trom his 
symbolic animal, the lamb, and Sr Anne, as the personification of the 
Church, must prevent the Virgin trom tollowing her maternal instincts 
and keeping the intant Christ Irom tulfilling his destiny. Alongside his 
very detailed description and interpretation of the cartoon, Novellara 
also provides intsirmation about Leonardo’s u; convenritmal way td 
lite. 

The arf'^t evidentlv lived tor the moment, painted only occasional- 
ly and even then against his will. This impression is confirmed by a let- 
ter that Novellara composed barely two weeks later, on 14 April 1501, 
which cont.iins another highly intormative description ot a painting 
and runs as tollows: “Your Most Illustrious, Hxcellent and Singular 
Lady, 1 )uring this Holy Week I have learned the intention ot Leonar- 
do the painter through |(iiacomo] Salai his pupil and from some other 
triends td his who, in order that 1 might obtain more intormation, 
brought him to me on Holy Wednesday. In short, 'cs mathematical ex- 


periments h.ive so greatly distracted him tiXHii painting that he cannot 
bear the brush. However, I t.uttully made sure he understood Your 
F.xcellency’s wishes seeing that he was most e.igerly inclined to please 
Your Lxcellency by reason ot the kindness you showed to him at Man- 
tua, I spoke to him treely about everything. The upshot was that it he 
could discharge himself withcuit dishonour trom his obligations to I Iis 
Majesty the King ot France as he hoped to do within a month at the 
most, then he would rather serve Your Fxcellency than anyone else 111 
the world. But that in any event, once he has finished a little picture 
that he is doing tor one Uobertet, a tavt)urite ot the King ot France, he 
will immediately do the portrait aiul send it to Your Fxcellency. I leave 
him well entreated. The little picture that he is doing is (d a Madonna 
seated as it she were about to spin yarn. The Child has placed his toot 
on the basket ot yarns and has grasped the yarn-winder and gazes 
attentively at the tour spokes that are in the torm (d a cross. As it 
desirous ot the cross he smiles ami holds it firm, and is unwilling to 
yield it to his Mother who seems to want to take it away trom him” 
(MK§67 o). 

Novellar.i here supplies a caretul liescription of the so-called 
Mitdoima of tin- Yiiniwiiidcr, which Leonardo had begun tor FK’niniond 
Rcdiertet (d. 1524), secretary to the king ot France. I his small cinnposi- 
tion, with its very youthlul-looking Virgin and the Christ Child, sur- 
vives in a number ot versions, ot which two stand out tor their superi- 
or artistic quality and are therefore considered by some to stem at least 
partly trom the hand ot Leonardo (Cat. XXIlI-XXIV/ill. pp. 148, 153). 
These two surviving paintings differ in one vital detail trom Novel- 
lara’s description, however: the intant ('.hrist does not have his toot 
resting on a “basket (d yarns”. These works are evidently replicas from 
Leonardo’s workshop that were executed under his supervision. In his 
earlier ietrer, indeed. Novellara had mentioned the tact that “two ot his 
apprentices are making copies and he puts his hand to one of them 
from rime to rime”. 
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In Ills letter ot 14 April, Novell.ir.i again olVers a possible interpreta- 
tion ot this latest eotnpoMtion bv Leonardo: the small painting takes as 
Its theme both the Virgin’s love tor her child, on whom her gaze ten- 
dorlv rests, and the hiture I’assiim ot C!hrist. The intant Christ tociises 
intentlv on a \arn-\\inder, which, by virtue ot its resemblance to a cru- 
cifix. was regarded as a symlx^l ot his later death. Mary seems to want 
to prevent the Child trom moving any closer to the yarn-winder and 
holds him gently round the upper body with her left arm. But even 
.Mary can do nothing to prevent the Crucifixion, which C!hrist is des- 
tined to siifter: the son turns aw,iv trom his mother’s tender gaze. He 
has alre.idy distanced himselt trom her right hand, raised as it in pro- 
tection. and is entirely absorbed in his contemplation ot the symbol ot 
his Bassion. The religious significance ot the painting is thus emphati- 
cally conveyed by the symbolism inherent not just in the varn-winder 
but even in the movements ot the figures. Furthermore, the Mtuloma 
oj till' Yamwiudtr also fulfils the didactic hinction that Fra Giovanni 
Dorninici, as we have seen earlier, attributed to devotional paintings 
tor private worship (cf (.'h. I). 

Leonardo’s first version ot the I 'ir^tn luul CJnld with St . bine, and his 
Madoma oJ the ]’i]ntwitidir tor Flonmond Uobertet, the tavounte ot the 
French king, give the impression that at the start ot the i6‘’' century he 
was painting with great enthusiasm. The opposite was true, however; 
Leonardo was in fact kxiking for work that had nothing to do with a 
brush and paint. Thus in July 1502. tor example, he ottered Sultan Ba- 
jezid II (reg. 1481-1512) his services as an engineer. In a letter of appli- 
cation that was translated into Turkish. Leonardo emphasized his com- 
petence in such areas as the building ot windmills and the construction 
ot a bridge over the Bosponis. The corresponding passage trom this rc 
markable letter runs, in translation, as tollows: "I. Your sl.ive. h,ive 
heard that it is Your intention to build a bridge trom Galata to Stani- 
bul, but that You have not done so because no expert was to be tound. 
I, Your slave, know how to do it. I will build it as high as a bow, so that 
no one will agree to walk across it because it will be so high [ j.” 

The dmicnsions ot the bndge, which Leonardo wrote ilown on a 
page ot tiis “L” notebook (RLW §1109). were probably still a little too 
large, given the technological capacities ot his day, acmally to be built. 
Whatever the case, the project - which attracted the attention ot 
Michelangelo tour years later - appears to h,ive come to notlimg. 
Leonardo remained in Florence, where he continued to devote his 
time primarily to “non-artistic” subjects such as mathematics and 
geometry. As evidenced by the letters addressed to Isabella d’Este, cited 
above, Leonardo’s unwillingness to take up a bnish was viewed by his 
contemporaries with both surprise and irritation. Those commissions 

Leonardo da Vinci’s essay on the reason why distant 
mountains and objects appear blue once a^ain i>are 
me ^reai pleasure. A,', an artist who found answer.y 
by looking directly at nature, by thinking about and 
comprehending the phenomenon itselj, he arrived 
straight away at the rijj/if answer. 
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he did take on, moreover, were plagued by endless delays - perhaps 
a consec|uence ot the lack ot discipline to which (Lispare Visconti 
jokingly reterred in his sonnet (ct. Cdi. Vl). Angelo Tovaglia seems to 
h.ive reached a similar conclusion in a letter he wrote to Isabella d’Hste, 
who was still waiting in vain tor a portrait by the artist: it there were to 
be a competition tor the slowest painter. Leonardo would win haiuls 
down. 

In the summer ot 1502, however, Leonardo “officially” turned his 
attention to a completely ditferent sphere when he took up a jxisition 
as military engineer tis General Cesare Borgia (1475-1507). He spent al- 
most a year tr.ivelhng with this cruel and notorious figure, mainly in 
C.’eiitral Italy. He useil these journeys to make a whole variety of stud- 
ies and, anumgst i>ther things, pnwided his master with topographical 
drawings whose main puqsose was no doubt connected with military 
strategy. Cesare Borgia’s military campaigns required precise know- 
ledge ot the terrain, which he was able to acquire trmn Leonardo’s 
vivid and precise bird’s-eye views ((]at. 464-467). In early 1503. how- 
ever. Leonardo terminated his employment with Cesare Borgia and 
renirned to Florence, where ti>r the next three years he resumed his 
career as a painter. 

Why Leonardo should have decided to devote himselt more inten- 
sively to his original protessiisn. we do not know. Our only historical 
source in the tspenmg years (st the 16'*' century is the trustrated mar- 
chioness Isabella il’F.ste. whi> was still trying vainly to get Leonardo to 
paint her portrait. In comparis(sn with paintings that she commis- 
sioned during this same period trom (hovanni Bellini and Bietro Ber- 
ugino (t. 1448-1523), 111 which she was very specific .ibout the subjects 
she wanted, she ottered Leonardo a tar treer hand. In the eiul she even 
suggested that he should }>aint tor her whatever he w'anteil. It iworth 
citing in tull a letter trom Isabella to Bietro da Novellara ot 29 March 
1501. because it sheds light on the special relationship between patron 
and artist: “Most Reverend, If the Florentine painter Leonardo should 
be there in Florence, we ask the reverend lather to find out what sort 
ot life he IS leading, in other words it he has started upon some work, 
new’s ot which has reached us, and w'hat sort ot work it is. And it you 
think he is going to be suying there tor a while, Yisur Reverence, 
please find out it Leonardo w'ould be willing to paint a picture bar our 
study. It he agrees, w'e are content to leave the invention [i.e. the idea, 
the conception] and the timing up to him. But should he decline, then 
try at least to persuade him to paint a small Madonna, pious and sweet, 
in his own tashion. Then ask him to send us a new drawing ot our por- 
trait, because his Illustrious Lord, our Husband, has given away the 
portrait that Leonardo lett here.” 
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It scoins at first si^lit odd that, ovon wlu'ii invited to paint a suhjcct 
ol lns own choosing and entirely in liis own time, Leonardo sliould not 
want to work tor tlie Marc hioness ot Maimia, the most distinguished 
patroness ot tlie arts in the Renaissanc e era. Yet during this same per- 
icxl. It has heen shown, Leimardo was living on the s.ivings he had 
transterrevl to his Florence account before leaving Milan. The artist 
today known above all as a painter evidently preterred to pursue the 
’‘scientific" studies, which brought him in no money and which, in- 
deed, were rather looked down on by his contemporaries. Against this 
backdrop, it is all the more astonishing tiiat Leonardo shmild accept, 
in the spring of 1503, a commission from Francesco del (iiocondo 
(1460-1539) to paint his wife Lisa Gherardini (1479-after 1551?). It is 
possible that the commission for the Mom Lm (Cat. XXV/ill. p. 155), 
as the portrait would become known, resulted from personal contacts 
similar to those that g.ive rise to other of Leonardo’s works, such as the 
PortTiiit of Cimrni de’Btwi and the Adoration of the Ma^i. The (iiocondo 
family belonged to the same social class as Leonardo himself and Ser 
Fiero da Vinci. Leonardo’s father, was aciiuainted with members of 
Francesco del Ciiocondo’s close circle. In addition, the Giocondo fami- 
ly chapel w'as located in SS Annunziata in Florence, the same church, 
in other words, for which Leonardo had begun the cartomi i>f the 
Virgin and Child with St Anne at the start of his second Florentine 
period. 

We are relatively well infonned about the genesis of the Mona Lisa. 
Lisa del Giocondo, born in 1479, was the daughter of Antonmaria 
Gherardini. On 5 March 1495 she married Francesco del (iiocondo, 
born in 1460, the son of a wealthy family of Florentine silk merchant^ 
We can assume that, unlike Marchioness Isabella d’Lste (see above;, 
a man like Francesco del Giocondo did not cotiimission paintings 
simply on a whim and regardless of their subject. As a rule, members 
of the urban middle classes h.id specific reasons for commissioning 
w'orks of art, and this is also tme of the portrait of the Mona Lisa. In 


the spring of 1503 Francesco del Giocondo had purchased a new house 
for his young family, while Lisa had given birth to her second son, 
Andrea, a few months previously - reason enough, in the Florence of 
the 15'*' and 16'*' centuries, to commission a portrait. In the case of 
the Giocondo family, moreover, Andrea’s safe delivery must have 
carried particular significance. Levels of infant mortality and death in 
childbirth were in those days very high, something of which both 
Francesco and Lisa del Giocondo would have been piiinfiilly .iware. 
Francesco had already lost two wives prior to Lisa, on each occasion 
after about a year of marriage. One of these wives is known to have 
died shortly after the birth of a child, and it seems likely that both of 
Francesco’s previous wives died either in childbirth or in the weeks 
immediately following their confinements. Francesco’s third wife, 
Lisa, had evidently survived the birth of her first son Piero (1496), but 
in 1499 lost a daughter at birth. Childbirth was thus an occasion over- 
shadowed by tragedy for the del Giocondo family. When, in the spring 
of 1503, some four months after Andrea’s birtli, mother and son were 
still doing well, Francesco could allow himself to assume that both 
would safely survive the happy event. It was this confident that which 
in all probabilit)' prompted Fr.iiicesco to commission a portrait »af his 
wife to adorn their new home. The portrait of Lisa liel Giocondo 
would never hang in the house for which it was intended, however, 
since Leonardo did not complete the painting until several years later, 
probably towards 1510, by which time he was no longer living in Flor- 
ence. 

Leonardo clearly draws in the Mona Lisa upon the formal vocabu- 
lary of Florentine portraiture of the late 15'*' century. The half-length 
figure is mrned two-thinls towards the viewer, and a balustrade car- 
ried on slender pillars provides the point of transition betw'ern the 
foreground and the background landscape. Formally similarly half- 
length portraits of young w'omen from the period before 1500 in- 
clude those by the so-called Master i^f Santo Spirito and Lorenzo di 
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(.'ri'ili (ill. p. i6o). 11 k-s(.‘ in rnrii look l\uk to carlior Floniish prott)- 
rvpos Muii .IS |.in v.m F.wk’s porrr.iir ol Is.ilu'lki of Portug.il, now K>st 
(ill. p. IS4). 

Hilt Loon.irilo wont Kir Ivvoiul Ins prcilctcssors: the portrait ot Lisa 
ilol CiiocoiuK' is wrv iiukli lari;cr than known Flonnsh prototvpos, aiul 
l.irgoi toio rh.in most o.x.implos ol contoinporarv Florcntino painting. In 
rlu' M'lui Lhii tin.' sitter has also movcJ nuich closer to the front edge 
ol the painting; her greater pro.vunitv to the viewer increases tlie in- 
teiisits ot the overall mood, while the landsca[)c hackgrouiul suggests 
greater spatial depth and attiiosphenc density. Jagged nunintanis disap- 
pe.ii into the distance against a greenish-hhie sk\. Within the rocky 
landscape, a track can he seen on the left and. on the right, a dried-up 
liver hed whose connection to a hodv of water higher up is not alto- 
gether clear. 

The individual components of the landscape, bereft of vegetation, 
are reminiscent of similar rock formations in sacred paintings, such .is 
the Miuionihi e/ (he Yiiniuvidct that Le».>nardo had begun not long be- 
fore. There can be no denying rhe formal aff'imry berween the Moiui 
l.isi and depictions of the Virgin, stsmething evident m m.inv Renais- 
sance portraits of women. The .Mother of (hnl was regarded as the 
ideal to w Inch ever\’ honourable woman aspired, aiul the formal paral- 
lels between paintings of the Virgin (ill. p. 154) and portraits of women 
corresponded to this fact. The smile worn bv the Moiui Lisii is thus re- 
lated to the smile of the V'lrgin .ind as such formed part of the standaril 
repertoire of painters in the late and earlv 16''' ceiiturv. Lisa del 
(iiocondo’s smile alsis corresponds to the lumon. current 111 Leonardo’s 
dav. that tuiter beauty was an e.xpression of inner virtue. The beauty >f 
her serenely and modestly smiling face thus serves to reflect her virtu- 
ous character. Leonardo had alreacK taken up this idea in his IWiniK e/ 
(iiturra dc'liaia, with its explicit message that "Heaiity Adorns Virtue” 
(cf. Ch. I). Lven the w.iy in which Lisa del (tU'condo has positioned 
her hands conceals a reference to the virtue of the voting female sitter; 


according to contemporary treatises, hands laid one on top of tlie other 
signified chasteness. 

The expressive power of the Mona Lisa arises not just out of its rein- 
terpretation of older artistic formulae, but also out of its meticulous at- 
tention to detail. A gossamer veil covers the sitter’s free-flowing hair, 
while her dark gown reveals intricate embroidery and vertical pleats, 
parncularly below the neckline. The heavier-looking fabric of the 
mustard-coloured sleeves is lent a natural sheen. Leonardo’s subtle use 
of shading invokes an overall impression of great pl.isticity. in particu- 
lar in the face and hands. It is this plasticity, together with the skilfully 
deployed lighting, which f.ilK .icross the l.imlscape b.ickground and 
.igainst which the sitter emerges as a three-dimensional volume, which 
lends the portrait its suggestive iiualiry. Such sophisticated handling 
of light and shade liad been in evidence since the miildle of the 15''' 
century, above all in oil paintings bv Flemish masters, whose portraits 
revealed a greater intensity of expression than their Florentine coun- 
terparts. 

The expressive isower of portraiture north of the Alps m.iy have 
been one of the reasons whv Leonardo made such a ilet.iileil studv of 
light and shade in his treatise on painting. It is in this context, too, that 
certain formal elements of the .\/i>//ii lasa iiiav be understood. Leonar- 

110 h.id been developing his ideas on light and sh.ide since about 1490 
(cf. Ciat. 646, 648-662 and Clh. 16), and following his return to Florence 

111 1500 took up the subject with renewed intensity. Around 1505. for 
example, he described in Ins treatise on [>.iinting the effect of light 
falling from the front on the sh.iding of a face (ill. p. 161). It is a passage 
that comes remarkably close to describing the illumination of the fore- 
head. nose and chin of the Mona Lisa and the corresponding shading 
of her face; “I he throat or other straight perpendicular, which has 
some projection above it, will always be darker than the perpendicular 
f.ice of that projection; this occurs because that bocK will appear most 
illuminated which is exposed to the greatest number of rays of the 
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same liglit. You sec that ii is illuminated by no part ol the sky /'-K, 
and /> is illuminated by l~K of the sky, and ( is illuminated by H-K of 
the sky, and </ by (i-K', and c by the whole sky from /-'to K. Thus, the 
breast will be of the same brightness as the forehead, nose, and chin” 
(McM 523). 

In another example. Leonardo describes the specific lighting effects 
that result when the rays of the midday sun from the south fall on a 
road running towards the west: “In streets that lead to the west, when 
the sun is at noon, and the walls are so high that the one turned toward 
the sun does not reflect on bodies which are in sh.uhw, then the sides 
i)f the face take on the obscurity ol the sides of the walls opposite 
to them, and so will the sides of the nose, and all of the face turned to 
the entrance to the street will be illuminated” (McM 452). Leiuiardo 
goes on to describe the effect produced by indirect rays of light that 
manage to pass below the roofs of the houses and between the walls, 
and which are reflected onto laces from the pavement and the sides of 
the lK>uses: “ lb this there will be added the attractiveness of shadows 
with pleasing dissolution, which are entirely devoid of any sharp out- 
line. This will come about because of the length of the rays of light | . | 
The length of the above-mentioned light from the sky confined by the 
edges of the roofs and their fa(,ades. illuminates almost as lar as the be- 
ginning of the shadows which are below the ] roiections of the lace, 
gradually changing in brightness, until it termin.iics over the chin with 
imperc(‘pt'Llc shading on every side” (McM 452). 

The distribution of the shadow's in the face of the Moim I.isd close- 
ly follows Leonardo’s observations in his treatise on painting, even if 
the location ol the young woman, seated in an open loggia, is difficult 
to compare with that of someone standing in an open street. In view of 
this difference betw'een the scenario ili'scribed in the treatise on paint- 
ing and the setting of the Afmi Lixi, however, the ijuestion arises as to 
whether Leonardo was trying in his portrait to simulate specific light- 
ing conditions that could never have existed in Li 's loggia 111 real life. 
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The illumination of the face does not correspond w'lth the natuial 
lighting of a loggia, which would normally receive the large part of its 
light from the side opening onto the landscape. In the portrait, how- 
ever, Lisa IS illuminated by a light source located above and to the left 
of the upper edge of the panel and iK>t too far from the surface of the 
painting. I he illummatioii of her face, the genteel wiiulow onto her 
inner nature, thus reveals itself to be an artificial arrangement, one 
that testifies to the importance, in Leonardo’s thinking, of the use of 
lighting and shading for specific artistn ends. Llie artificially created 
situation and the expressive modelling by means of shading are there- 
by given precedence over the natural lighting conditions of the scene 
portrayed. It was no longer a (.|uestion. in Leonardo’s painting, of sim- 
ply the exact reproduction of nature; the artist also sought to achieve 
an autonomous, painterly effect, w'hich, 111 the case of the Moiut Li'xi, 
servetl the (‘xpressive power of the portrait. The heightened expres- 
siveness resulting frmii this use of light and shadow would be taken 
even further in Leonardo’s later St John ilir lidplisl (tf. Cdi. X). 

I'lie portrait of Lisa del CJiotondo exerted a significant influence 
upon Florentine painting even before it was finished. The young 
Raphael, w'ho visited Leonardo’s workshop on numerous occaMoiis, 
immediately adopted the compositional format of the older master 
and established, on the basis of the Mono l.isii, a type of portraiture that 
was to hold good for decades. Lxamples thereby include the Luly with 
the Uiikotii of (. 1504 (ill. p. 161), the portrait of Maddalcm Doiii com- 
pleted soon afterwards and later portraits such as Li Doiiini llLUii and 
liahhmirc (Mstiiilioiif. None of Leonardo’s works would exert more in- 
fluence upon the evolution of its genre than the Mono Lisit. It became 
the definitive example of the Renaissance portr.ut and perhaps for this 
reason is seen not Just as the likeness of a real person, bur also as the 
embodiment of an ideal. 
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Hi^h Ri'ii.usN.uKv paiiuing in.iv have scon its ilowoniii' in the works 
that arose between isoS and IS27 m papal Rome, but the roots ot the 
new stvle reached back to the vears 1504 to 1506. when Leonardc\ 
Mielielangeli> and Raphael were all bnelly working m rlorenee at the 
same time. Raphael, the voimgest ot the trinmvirare, eagerly took np 
the mnov.ituMis ot the elder Leonardo, at first in his portraits and paint- 
ings ot the IloK Fannlv (et. C!h. Vll) and later in his Roman works 
(cf.Ch. IX). 

I lie lelatuMislnp between Lemiardo and Michelangelo w.is less 
harmoinoiis, however, and was eharacteri/ed by one-sided giving on 
the pait ot the eldet artist. Ik'tween the two men, m tact, there seems 
to have developed not jiist a trnittnl spirit ot competition but also a 
pronounced enmirv, something e.xpresslv mentioned by their earlier 
biographers. This same artistic rivalrv underlies the works by the two 
artists tisr the Grand Council Cdiamber m the Pala/zo Vecchio. the seat 
evt government ot the Florentine Republic, n.imelv two nuMiumental 
w.dl-paintings commemorating the greatest mihtarv triumphs in the 
citx's historv. 

Leonardo's wall-painting tor the I’alaz^o Vecchuv which he com- 
menced in autumn 1503 and left unfinished in spnng 1306, depicted the 
Riff/c e/ .dny/iJiin ot 1440, when Florentine torces, together with their 
papal allies, deteared their Milanese opponents near the town ot 
Anghian. Leonardo m.ide the tocus ot his painting one ot the nuwt im- 
portant episodes in this battle, the capture ot the enemv’s standard, en- 
acted bv figures larger than life size (ill. p. 164). Leonardo's composi- 
tion was to .ippear directly alongside Michelangelo’s so-called Httiih ol 
(AiMitiii which depicted the r, using ot the alarm that, in July 136 
warned the Florennne rroivps ot the approaching enemy and led u> 
their emerging victorious trom the subsec|uent skirmish (ill. pp. 170' 
171). These two paintings, which are tod.iy known only trom contem- 
porary copies, would have constituted by tar the most impressive dec- 
oration ot any public intenor in the early 16th cenrurv'. No comparable 


iiioniimental and dramatic secular paintings existed at that time, and 
the two finished works would have been a first in almost every respect. 
Fven the copies that still sui^vive - most ot them the work ot mediocre 
painters - convey the dynamism and drama that would later become 
the hallmarks ot history painting. 

I'hanks to a document vit 4 M.iy 1504, we are well intornied about 
the rather unusual terms ot the contract tor Leon.irdo’s Btitt/c of 
Ami/iitiri. File verv specific stipul.itioiis laiii down by the council indir- 
ectlv take account ot Leonardo’s irregular habits and his very slow' 
method ot working, as described by Novellara (ct. ('ll. Vll). This note- 
vvorthv document begins as tollows: “ The Magnificent and Sublime 
Signori, the priors ot Liberty and the Standanlbearer ot justice ot the 
Florentine people, considering that several months ago Leon.irilo, son 
ot Ser Piero da Vinci, and a Florentine citizen, uiulertook to do a paint- 
ing tor the Sala del Consigho Cirande, and seeing that this painting has 
already been begun as a cartoon bv the said Leonardo, he moreover 
h.ivmg received on such account 35 /ler/n/i/ d'oro in gold, and de- 
siring that the work be brought as soon as possible to a s.itistactory con- 
clusuvn and that the said Leonardo should be paid a certain sum ot 
monev in instalments tor that purpi>se thev, the atoresaid Signori, h.ive 
resivlved, etc., that the said Leonaiihv da Vinci is to have completely fin- 
ished painting the saul cartoon and brought it wholly to pertection by 
the end ot Februarv next (1504) (i.e.. 1505] without iiuibble or objectimi 
and that the said LeonaiiLv be given in the meanw hile in p.iyment each 
iiuMith 15 lunjimj loTf^lnj li'oio in gold, the first month understood .is 
commencing mi 20''' April last." 

In the SIX months or so since st.irring on the commission, rheretore, 
Leonardo had alre.uly got as tar as proihicmg a cartoon. It appears, 
lunvever, that Ins employers - well aware ot Ins reputation toMinreli- 
abihty - remained anxious to torestall all possible reasons toi a delay in 
the completion ot the work. Thus they go on in this same document 
to remind Leonardo ot the financial penalties he will incur should he 
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iviK‘^0 i'll dll' loiiriMi t. Slu'ulil Ik- lail ti' ci'iiiploti- tlio i\irtoi>ii witliui 
dll' tiiiiidi.iiiu' .i;4ivi'd, iiu'ivi'viT. lit' will Ix' oMigoil to li.iiiil ovof wliat 
woik lu' li.is a'liiplfti'd. dll' iiiiplii.irioii iH'iiigth.u rlu' oxi'iiitioii of the 
w.ill-p.iiiiniig will lx- I'litriisri'il ro anorhor arrist: “And in die ovonr thar 
till' said Li'i'iiaido shall nor. in tlx' stipnlati'd tinii'. h.ivo rniislu'd tlii' 
said l ariooii, dll'll till' atoii'said Magnit'K'i Sigiioii oaii conipol him hv 
whati'M i iiii'aiis appropriaro to ropav all the nioiit'V ri'Ci'ivod in lon- 
iiiiiion with this work up to rlx' said date and rho said I oonardo 
would Ix' oMigi'd to iiiaki' oviT to dll' said Magnifui Signori as imuh 
as had Ix'i'ii doin' ot tlu' lartoon, and that w ithin rho said riiiii' rho said 
1 . oonardo ho ohligod to havo providod rho drawing lor rho said oar- 
toon." 

Sinoo rho roprosontanvos ol rho Floronnno govornmonr woro woll 
awaro that arnsts Iroquontlv fiilod to moot thoir oontraotual do.idhnos 
and that oftoorivo sanotions against hroaohos ol oonrraor woro olton iin- 
possihlo to put in pLioo. in tho noxt soonon of tho dooiimont thov adopt 
a inildor tono. Thus thov grant Loonardo tho option, should ho oxoood 
tho doadlino lor oomploting tho oartoon, ol starting work dirooiK on 
tho wall-paiiinng. "And sinoo it might ooour that tho said Loonardo will 
h.ivo Ix'on ahlo to hogiii painting on to tho wall of tho said Sala that pait 
whioli ho had drawn and suhmittod on tho said laitoon. tho Magnilioi 
Signori, in that ovont, would ho ooiitoiit to ['a\ him a monthlv salatv 
Ix'litting suoh a paiimng and as agrood upon with tho s.ud Loonardo. 
And il tho said Loonardo thus spends his tinio painting on tho said w.ill 
tho alorosaid Magniliol Signori will ho contont to prolong and oxtond 
tho ahovo-niontionod poiiod dining wliuh rho s.ud Looiiaulo is 
ohligod to produco tho oaitoon in that maiinot and to wharovor lonoth 
ot tinio as will ho agrood hv tho said .Magnitiii Signoii and tho s.iid 
Loonardo." 

LinalK, tho omplosors ovon oonoodo that Loonardi' m.iv tinish tho 
oartoi'ii it ho so wishos. and thov plodgo rli.it thov w ill not givo a tullv 
tinishod cartoon to atiorhor paintor to rranstor onto tho wall: “And 


since it might also occur that Loonardo within tho tinio in which ho 
has undortakon ro produce tho cartoon ni.iy havo no opportunity to 
paint on tho wall hut sooks to finish tho cartoon, according to his ohli- 
gation as stated ahovo, thou tho atorosaid Magnitici Signori agree that 
rho painting ol that particular cartoon shall not ho commissionod hoiii 
anyono oKo. nor roniovod hoiii rho said Loonardo without his express 
coiisonr hut thar tho said Loonardo shall ho allowed to provide rho 
painting when ho is in .i position to do so [ |” (MK § 668). 

rho first hah ot tho agrooniont thus reveals tho employers seeking 
to impose strict portormanco targets on the notoriously unreliahle 
Loonardo, while rho second halt grants him gre.iter room tor man 
ivuvre as a p.ir.idoxical means of hinding him more closely to his ohli- 
g.irions. At rho end ot tho d.i\. however, these suhtle t.ictics were all for 
naught: .ilthough Loonardo did indood start painting on the wall of the 
(. ouncil (’liamhor. he used an experimental iechnii)ue that led to the 
earh ruin ot the whole. When lucrative commissions Irom the king ot 
France suhsei|Uontl\ hockoned. ho loti Florence to seek his tortune 
once again in Milan (cl. C'h. IX). 

As 111 the case of m.iny other documents and contiMcts troni this 
eia, tho text cited above tolls us nothing .ihoiit rho actu.il contont ot 
tho K/ft/o 0/ . l)/y//Mn. 1 )otails ot this naniro must havo boon supplied 
sc'paiatolv, somothing ot which in rho prosont case wo havo concroto 
ovidoiico. Thus wo know trom a shoot in rho t'odox Arlanticus that 
Loonardo was providod with .1 dot.iilod .iccount ot tho b.ittlo of 
Anghiari (KLW ^ 66y). Fto m.ulo only limitod use ot this .iccount in his 
tin.il composition, however. Furthor i vidonco th.it Loon.irdo m.iv h.ivo 
dovi.itod from his origin.il pl.ins is tound in his propar.itorv sketches 
(C at. 42-55 ill. pp. 168. |6<>). Thov rovoal that tho .irtist had initi.illv eii- 
visagod .1 bro.id composition incorpor.iting several different ovi'iits. 1 le 
appo.irs to h.ivo plannod v.irious skirmishos botwoon foot soldiers and 
smaller bands ot armed horsonion on either side of the battle for tho 
st.iiidard. and on tho tar right tho .irrival ot a cavalrv division ((.’at. 
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43-44/ill- P- 169). In hotli his carttMMi and Ins Hnal wall-painring, how- 
ever, Leonardo omitted these previously planned episodes aiul coii- 
eentrared exc lusively on a single, central battle scene. Only in the phys- 
iognomies ot the individual riders did he adhi'iv more closely to his 
preliminary studies (Cat. 52-54/ill. p. 203), whereby two of the solduns 
in his drawings retained exactly the same facial fe.itures in the final 
wall-painting. 

The surviving copies of the Iknlc of/hniliuiri (ill. pp. pri- 

marily show four horsemen fighting furiously for possession of .1 stan- 
dard. The dramatis |)ersonae comprise, on the left, fraiicesco Piccini- 
no and his father Nicrolo, the two le.iders of the Milanese troops. 
Their opponents on the right are Piergianipaolo Orsini and Ludovico 
Scarainpo, protagonists of the allied papal and Florentine troops, who 
were to triumph in the conllict and with whom coiitemporary view- 
ers would have been able to identify. The physiognomies of the two 
riders on the left are angry and positively distorti-d. The features of 
Niccolo Piccinino, contorted into a loud cry, are inipressivelv captured 
in .1 partial copy of the original composition (ill. p. 163), while the fury 
written on the face of his son Francesco emerges clcarlv in copies of 
the whole. Francesco’s briit.d grimace is accompanied by a contortion 
c’tf his upper body, as though lin torso were merging into the body ol 
the horse. Man and beast become a single ciMture, whose uncon- 
trolled rage finds appropriate expression 111 an ininaturally twisted 
bociv. 

Contemporary viewers must thereby h.ive been reminded of cen- 
taurs, creatures made up of the ujiper body of a human and the lower 
body of a four- legged animal. Such creatures are ktuiwii to h.ive car- 
lied negative connotations in the mythographical traditions of the 
Middle Ages, and in other sources, such as the l-iymolo\ihU' by St Isidore 
of Seville (i. 560-636), they .in' sei'ii as the prototype of the fighter 
driven by animal instincts. Francesco's centaur like figure was un- 
doubtedly intended to invoke the same bestia' connotations. The 


physical fusion of horse .iiicl rider, at first sight so strange, also m.ikes 
reference to Francesco’s brutish nature, his angry and martial ch.irac- 
ler, something also mentioned in contemporary sources. In this con- 
text, It IS probably no coincidence that in one of the most famous fres- 
coes in a Tuscan government building, Ambrogio Lorenzetli’s (active 
1319-1348) . l/Zcye/y i>/ Hiul (joiniiinciif (1337-1340) in the Palazzo Pub- 
blico 111 Siena. Fury (/nroi) is portr.iyed in the shape of a similar crea- 
ture. The personification of Fury is namely here composed of the 
lower body of a four-legged .minial, a human upper body and the head 
ol a beast (ill. p. 164). This figure may well have sprung to Leonardo's 
mind when he came to design his own wall-painting, not least because 
Ambrogio I.orenzetti’s frescoes in Sien.i belonged to the same genie as 
Leonardo’s BiUtlc of Aiiyliunt: both formed the decorations for a civic 
pal.ice. 

Less dram.itic in their poses are the two protagonists of the Flor- 
entine troops and their papal allies. While there is nothing pe.iceable 
about their .ictioiis. their faces, seen 111 profile, are far less distorted .ind 
their bciclies are nor contorted. Ihey represent a different, more bal- 
anced ideal of combat, one that I.eonaido’s contemporaries I'vidently 
found less interesting than the negative embodiment of unbridkd hel- 
licositx’ in their opponents. Thus Vasari concentrates in his own de- 
scription of the painting above all on Niccolc'i Piccinino and his son 
Francesco. 1 le was so impressed by the vindictive rage of the figures 
that he even muddled up the two warring parties. 

rrancesco Piccinino is characterized not only by the expression of 
vicious rage on Ins face but also bv his armour, which clearly reveals 
several of the attributes of Mars, the god of war. Thus the ram on his 
chest IS the animal symbol of Mars, and the horns of Amon on his head 
and the ram’s fleece on Ins body are both derived from traditional 
Mars iconography. The painting thereby alludes to the fact that con- 
clottieri such as Niccolo and Francesco Piccinino were considered 
‘'children of Mars” and enjoyed a bad reputation; the fact that they sold 
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tlu-ir sctvKVs oil fho l\irrl(.'fu'kl for inoiiov iikuIo tlioir .illogtaiK'c ulti- 
matolv uiipii'ilii r.iHIo. Mars tiuis stovnl for an irrational aiul pariiciilar- 
Iv ciMiiipr fonu of waifatv. ciiiitc ilic opposite of the rloivntino ideal 
isf a eoiurolled inilitaiv o[>eratioii. In Leonardo's \vall-painrmi», the 
leaders of the Moientine troops approaehnig from rhe riglu. their faces 
far less contorted with eoinhatne rage, represent the new ideal of war- 
fare being piopagated in Llorence. nanielv one emploving considered 
tactual straiegv. The helmets of the rlorentme soldiers are snrmonnt- 
ed 111 ceitaiii copies hv a winged dragon, a svnihol of circumspection 
and prudence {j'lttiioiiuv, cf. ill. p. 164). and in almost all the rest hv the 
mask I'f Minerva, the goddess wh(\ acciMding to cl.issic.il hter.itnre. 
guaranteed prudence in warfare and victm v over rhe rash and thought- 
less aggressum of Mars. In rhe portr.ival of rhe ceiirial char.icters. 
Leonardo’s paiiiting thus reveals an antithetical underlvmg structure. 111 
which (’lOiul (.Minerva with j'ltuhiiu) is opposed u> F.vil (Mars with 
furoi). 

The motif of fighting horsemen was one that had lucupied 
Leonardo even before rhe /L/rf/( e/ , {ih’lihui. It can he found, for exam- 
ple, in the hackgrouiid iif his . h/eMfieii e/ tlw of 14K1 S2 (cf. t'h. II). 
In the 14S0S Leonardo also pnsdiiced ilrawings of battles between rid- 
ers and dragisns, which derive their d\n.niiism friMii the confnMitanon 
between two tspposmg forces ((!ar. yo-ioi ill. p. 172). Similar horse 
and ruler monfs exhibiting a comparable degree I'f animation would 
subsequentlv resurface in Leonardi^’s designs for the Trivnl/10 nu>nu- 
meiitof (• isoS-isii (Cat. 74-75). In formal terms, lumever, Leonardo’s 
earlier dr.iwnigs of battles between dragons and horsemen differ in an 
impiutant respect from the composition of the b.ittle for the staiula d. 
Where .IS the opposing parties 111 the earlier tlrawnigs still maintain a 
minimum iif distance between them, in the liatth e/ . hie/ii./ri the\ are 
in such close contact that even the horses appear to be fightnig one an- 
luher. The decision to bring the horses so tlose together that the\ are 
able to bite each other was probablv a later modification of the origin- 


allv more broadly spaced design. It does not .ippear in Leonardo’s first 
e.xploratorv sketch for the composition, but only in the second (Cat. 
42. 44. ill. p. i6g). This narrowing of the composition looks back to rhe 
l\ill e/ PliticMi, a classical motif known in Florence fioiii an antii]ue 
cameo and including two horses in close contact (ill. p. 168). In atidition 
to its aesthetic appeal, the /ii// oj /V/dc/cii carried a decidedly moral mes- 
sage. The voung Fhaeton had been gr.inted permission by his lather 
1 lelios to drive rhe chariot of the sun for one d.iy. Hut the adventure 
ended in trageilv when rhe inexperienced aiul overly bold youth lost 
control of the dangerous ream of horses, fell our of the cli.iriot and 
rherebv set rhe world on fire. The arrog.nir young ni.ni h.ul thus set 
himself a challenge that exceedeil his moilest c.ip.ibilities. References 
ti> the susry of Hhaeton could als(s be fouiul m literature, where thev 
implied a moral condemnation of arrogant beh.ivionr. This is the con- 
clusion inulerlvmg Ovid’s retelling of the story in Ins Mcituiioiphoscs 
(2.ig-352) and echoes .ig.nn m 1 ).nire’s Divine (ionietly (Inferno, 17.111) 
and in ('risudisro L.nidiius’s is'^'-centiiry mmmentarv on Dante. In 
view of the snb|e(t’s prmuninceillv mor.il interpretation bv prominent 
Florentine writers, it is sinnething of .111 ironv of fate that Leonardo 
should draw upon the Phaeton composition in his linltle el . hn^'/iidn: 
with this monumental w.ill-paiiiting, which owing ti> problems result- 
ing from Leon.irdi'’s clu>ice technu|ue would r.ipidlv prove impossi- 
ble to complete, the artist h.ul indeed taken I'li toi> much. 

I he ci'ndemn.ition of .irrogaiit behaviour, whitli finds its wav, 
thn>ugh Let'ii.irdo’s formal reference to the iiill el PliiWien, into the Ptii- 
tle el Anelihut, is notable in .mother respect, too. for arrogance was 
something applicable to both sides in the conflict. In the historical bat- 
tle of Aiighian, the Milanese troops h.ul overestimated the strength of 
their hirces and h.ul advanced too deep into luscaii tertiton’. Lheir 
arrogance was punished by military defeat. Hut Leonardo’s masteis 
might also be accused of .i ceitain arrog.mce in reg.ird to their own pol- 
itical actions and their commissioning of the wall-painting. In 1503. 
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namely, Florence was waging a dubious offensive against Fisa. In this 
case, however, the aggressor who had ovcrstepjx'd itself in military and 
economic terms proved to be Florence, which was obliged to look for 
support to the French. 'Fhe interpretation of the fall of Fhaeton as pun- 
ishment for an arrogant or ill-judged undertaking could therefore be 
turned against the Florentines themselves, who in their war against 
Fisa acted particularly unwisely. As earlier in the case of the Lost Sup- 
per, the f(n-mal vocabulary of the liiittle of Au{>limri thus offers cert.iin 
parallels revealing the problematical aspects of the contempor.try situ- 
ation. 

The dynamism of l.eirnardo’s wall-painting, which concentrates 
on the violent clash of enemy horsemen, is utterly foreign to the com- 
position by Michelangelo, which has sumved in a copy by Aristotele 
da Sangallo (14H1-1551; ill. pp. 170/171). The younger artist opted for 
an almost frieze-like arrangement of naked bodies, whose various 
actions are at first sight puzzling to the uninitiated viewer. Hut Michel- 
angelo, totr, was portraying a specific event in military history, one 
described in detail in documdirary sources. 28 July 1364 was a very 
hot day. and the Florentine soldiers and generals tiecided to refresh 
themselves in the waters of the Arno not far from Cascina. All of a sud- 
den the enemy I’isan troops appeared. Fortun.itely Manno Donati, a 
Florentine commander, had not gone bathing ’ vith the rest and raised 
the alarm. This is the moment Michelangelo portr.iys: some of the 
soldiers .ns- siiH getting out of the water, others are already drying 
themselves and starting to put on their clothes and armour with urgent 
haste. Several figures are p(arrrayed in particular detail, such as the m.in 
in the centre of the composition winding a cloth around his head. 
He is probably the condottiere CJaleotto M.ilatesta, a professional mil- 
itary leader hired by the city of Florence. When the alarm sounded 
he was laid low with a temperature and had to be wtikeii up, and soon 
afterwanls he transferred the ctitnmand to a ci'llective of Florentine 
men. 


The significance of his figure becomes all too clear when we re- 
member the message underlying Leonardo’s Baffle of Aiiiiltiari. For 
there we find the same theme of the unreli.ibilit)' and even danger- 
onsness of hired condottieri, illustrated even more drastically in the 
martial figure of Francesco Ficcinino. Michelangelo forniulates Ins 
warning somewhat less dramatically than Leonardo: the emphasis in 
his composition is less on belligerent /iirer than on the virtues of vigi- 
lance and presence of mind. This presence of mind finds expression 
above all in the figure raising the alarm in the upper right-hand side erf 
the coinposition, who probably represents Manno Donati and whose 
helmet is crowned by a winged dragon. Donati had kept a cool head 
despite the heat, had neither ventured into the water nor laid down for 
a rest, and was thus able to warn his comr.ides about the enemy ad- 
vance. Significantly, his vigilance is emphasized by a dragon, the sym- 
bolic animal that we have already encountered in the Battle of Aufrlmri 
as a representation of pnideiitia. In Michelangelo's picture it is presence 
ol mind, in the form of prudence and vigilance, which steps in to help, 
here as a creature raising the alarm. 

Michelangelo even allows an element ol visual humour to creep in 
at this point: his dragon has its mouth wide open, shouting “al’aniie" - 
to arms - like its wearer, Manno Donati. There can be no doubt that 
Donati’s dragon of vigilance is directly related to the same animal 
appearing on the helmet ol Fiergiampaolo Orsini in Leonardo’s 
Batle of Aiit^fiian. In exploring this relatimiship, we nnght even go one 
step further. I.,eonardo portrayed his dragon in artistically relatively 
straightforward profile and concentr.ited his powers of imagination 
and design on the physiognomies of the two Ficcininis, the generals as- 
sociated with Mars. Michelangelo, on the other hand, not only strove 
to .ichieve intense expressiveness in the individual laces ol his figures, 
but even g.ive his dragon a facial expression pregnant with meaning. 
It IS as though he wanted to complement and indeed trump the mas- 
terly portrayal ol human facial expression in Leonardo’s Battle oj 
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.in\;/iiiiri witli tlu‘ oqu.illv mastcrlv purtr.ival a hriitislilv ilistortcil 
pliVMogiioinv. 

In thou iIi ainatK’ ilcpution annc(.l contlict, the contrast between 
the rwt^ artists’ liesii^ns could hardlv have been greater. Leonardo to- 
cused on the violent encounter ol opposing lorces and characterized 
the warring tactions bv means ot recognizable attributes. Michelange- 
lo, on the other hand, atuched less iniptirtance to identitying his fig- 
ures ami dedicated hiniselt all the more intensively to the e.vpressive 
pi'rtrasal ot the mate nude. He had already experimented with the 
possibilities ottered by the male nude in his so-called Biifilc of the Cm- 
liinrs ot UQi and .igaiii m his marble statue ot /Xii k/. completed in 
1504 (ill. p. 173). 

Leonardo seems to h.ive been impressed by the “muscular rheto- 
ric" ot his voung bur alreadv successtul rival: the one sur\'iving dr.iw- 
ing by Leonardo ot a contemporary artwork is ot Michelangelo’s iXn iif 
(Cat. 144 ill. p. 173). Probably as a result ot seeing the much talked- 
about statue ot Dni'ii/ and the expressive figures ot the Biiif/f of 
Leonardo embarked virniallv straight aw.iv or not long afterwanls 
upon an intensive snulv ot muscular male nudes (('at. 144-148, 262-263, 
273-275' ill. p. 174). From these he moved direi tly on to the anatomv of 
the locomotor system (C^it. 267. 270, 277-281, 200) betore turning his 
detailed attention to all aspects ot the human bodv. 

Leonardo’s renewed enthusiasm tor the anatomv ot the human 
body, which resulted m some ver\- expressive drawings ot muscular 
male nudes, comes as something ot .1 surprise, tor iluntig the period 
1500 to 1506 he had been sharplv critical ot depicnmis ot exaggeratedK 
musailar male bodies. Thus he rebukes those “who, to seem gn at 
draughtsmen, draw their nude figures looking like wood, devoid ot 
grace; so that you would think you were looking at a sack ot walnuts 
rather than the human torm, or a bundle ot radishes rather than the 
mu.scles ot figures" (RLW ^ 488). The revival ot Leonardo’s interest in 
expressive male nudes was probably connected with the nse ot the 
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young Michelangelo: the rectilinear figural style ot the 15th century 
h.id now been overtaken by the heroic style ot the High Renaissance, 
which the Florentine painter and sculptor was to elevate to a new ideal 
with his portrayal ot pow'ertul male boilies. In the battle ot the two 
giants, the younger artist, Michelangelo, seems to have made a greater 
impression upon the elder, Leon.irdo, r.ither than the other way rotind. 
As the wealth ot muscular nudes in the Sistine Chapel w'ould demon- 
strate a tew years later, the rather more restrained style ot the Quattro- 
cento, as employed by Leonardo m his Last Supper, was already out 
ot date. A new physical ideal began to appear in art, one created by 
Michelangelo. 


He Jioiird aff the hone <tiuituie, adtiin\< in order afl 
tfie nenr\ and lorethu; them witfi the nuhitey the 
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The roasoiis rh.it puMiiptoil Li-onarJn ti) break dtt work on the Biinh i'l 
Aiii^hiiUi in the sprini; ot 1506, aikl fniallv ti> ahamlon the painting alto- 
gether. were various in nature. Vasari reports ol tnetion between tlie 
artist aiul Ins employers arising out ot the way 111 vvhieh he was paiil. 
Problems to lIo with Leonardo's unconventional paint mediuni were 
another lactor, tor in the BtUilc of Atiii/iuih - as in the case ot the Lthi 
Siif'pifd tew vears previously - Leonardo had again ilecided against ex- 
ecuting his mural rapidly 0 fresco. lie e.xpermiented instead with oil 
binders with the aim ot extending the amount ot time his paints were 
workable on the surtace ot the watt. Leonardo might also have had 
persmial monves tor retnrning to Milan: in April 1506. just under two 
years atter the death ot his tather on 7 July 1504, Leonardo’s brothers 
proceeded to cut him out ot his tather's will, leaving his ties to his tani- 
ily and hence to Florence severely strained. The ongoing dispute over 
a honus payment tor the second version ot the I ’ir\;m of the lioiL'> (ct. 
Ch. Ill), which had revived itselt in 1503. may also have made a trip 
to Milan necessarv’. What ultimatelv caused Leonardo to abandtni 
the Rattlf of Att^huii and le.ive Florence, however, was probably the 
tact that a number ot other patrons were trs ing to secure his sers’ices 
and that he was now aware, more than ever betore. c>t his worth as an 
artist. 

Isabella d’Fste had been pursuing him tor years with requests hsr a 
portrait or indeed a painting ot any kind. In M.iv 1506 the M.irchioness 
even called in Alessandro Amadori, one ot Leonardo’s uncles, in the 
hope ot finally achieving the object ot her desires, bur in vain: the artist 
had already set his sights even higher. The contacts with the French 
that he had probablv first est.ibhsheil in .Milan in 1499 (ct. Ch. VI) 
proved to be the more promising option, tor both Cdiarles d’Amboise, 
the French governor in Milan, and the king ot France himselt e.x- 
pressed great interest in the work ot the Florentine artist. In the hope 
ot securing an appointment with the French court, on 30 May 1506 
Leonardo obtained three months’ leave trom his work on the Battfc of 


Atmfiiiiri. An agreement regulating this leave ot absence thereby stipu- 
lated that the artist had to return to Florence in three months’ time; 
should he tail to do so, he would have to pay the not inconsiderable 
sum ot 150 gold ducats. Despite this threat ot a fine, the artist did not 
renirii to Florence within the appointed time. With the help of the 
French governor in Milan, he managed to get the deadline extended 
several times, making it increasingly unlikely that he would ever fulfil 
his obligations in Florence. 

rhe French king and Charles d’Amboise (d. 1511) were naturally 
more attractive as patrons than either the Florentine Republic, rocked 
by crises and in dire economic str.iits, or Isabella d’Fste, Marchioness of 
Mantua, whose wishes could not compete with the commissions po- 
tentially oHered by the most powerhil monarch in Fiin^pe. In their 
correspondence with the Florentine government, the French tor their 
part conveved the impression that they were extraordinarily interested 
111 Leonardo and his art. The clearest evidence ot this is a letter ot 16 
December 1506, in which Ch.irles d’Amboise attempts to p.icity an en- 
raged Fieri' Soderini, the Florentine gontalonier. On 9 October 1506 
Soderini had complained bitterly about Leonardo’s breach ot contract 
and reterred to his untulfilled obligations. In his reply, (diaries d’Am- 
boise .idopts a conciliatory tone, promising that the .irtist w'ill soon be 
departing tor Florence and praising him 111 the most ettusive terms: 
“The distinguished works which Master Leonardo da Vinci, your tel- 
low Florentine, has leti behind 111 Italy, and in particular in this city 
f Milan |. dispose all who see them to hold him 111 particular attection. 
even it thev have never met him. And we must contess that we, too, 
number amongst those who held him dear even betore we met him 111 
person. I Living had dealings w ith him and having e.xperienced his tal- 
ents (i'irn(/(j tor ourselves, however, we saw truly that his name, made 
famous through painting, still shines less brightly than it deserves in 
view ot his other talents. And we must admit that in the things he pro- 
duced as examples at our request, in drawing and architecture and 
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I'thor .uv.is |H'iriiK-iit to our ivqiuri'monts, ho sarisfu'il us in a way 
whu h nor moioU matchoil our oxpciraruMis hut filloil us with ailmira- 
nou." 

nospito tlk- puMUisos luavlo to Sodoriui, lumvvor, Loouatilo's ilc- 
parriiio troiu Milan was put oft \vt ai;aiu attor this letter, following the 
intervention the king of Frame himself. On 12 Jannar\ 1507 Louis 
XII intorined Franeeseo FaiuKtlfini, the Florentine envoy at the 
Freneh eonrt in Hlois, rh.it FLs M.ijestv' wished to meet Leonardo in 
Milan. I’andolt'nn reported the king’s request, wlneh w.is evidentK is- 
sued in the rone of a eommaiul, as follows: "This morning, in the pres- 
ence of the Most (Ihnstian King. Flis MajestN summoned me to linn 
ami said: 'Your Signori [government) should write to me. lell them 
that I need vonr p.nnter, master Leon.irdo, who is living in Milan, he- 
caiise I wish him to make some things for me. See that \onr Signori 
charge him with this task and coimmiml him ti> place himself immedi- 
ately at my senue. and that he does not leave Milan before ni\ arrival. 
He is a good master, and 1 would like to ha\e a niimher of things hy his 
hand. And wnte to Florence in a wa\ that will achieve this end. and do 
it straight .iwav, and show me the letter being disp.itched to Milan.'” 
Further i>n. Pamlolfini reveals the reason win the king is so eager 
for LeonariK' to enter into his empKn 111 Milan. “All this has been 
sparked b\ a small painting In [Leonardo), which arrived here recent- 
ly and is ver\ greatlv admired.” I he painting 111 qiiestinn m.iy h.ive 
been the - now lost - first version of the Miubuitii ef ihc Wiitiwituht, 
which was probabK taken back ti' France In the man who commis- 
sioned it, Flonmond R<>bertet. 

Fandolfini goes on to discuss Loins XII’s specific intentions. 
“When I asked Flis Majests during onr conversation what sou of 
works he wanted from Lei'iiardo, he replied: ‘A number of small pic- 
tures of Onr Lady and other things, depending on what springs to 
mind. Ferhaps 1 will also have him paint niv portrait.’ In a further con- 
versation that 1 conducted with His Majests' to the benefit i^f Your Si- 


gnori. in which I discoursed on Leonardo’s perfection and on his other 
qualities. His M.ijesty, .ulding wh.it he liad hearil about Leonardo, 
asked me if I knew him. And w'hen I replied that he was a very dear 
friend of mine, he replied: 'Write a lew lines to him straiglit aw.iy and 
tell him he is not to le.ive Milan and that Your Signori will be writing 
to him from Florence.’ And for tliis reason I wrote a note to the afore- 
mentioned Leonardo and told him how favourably His Majesty was 
disposed towards him [ .[” 

I he Florentines were narnrally powerless to deny the wishes of 
Loins XII. Not long after leaving Florence. Leonardo tliiis found him- 
self in the service of the Milan representative of the French king, from 
whom, over the following years, lie would receive his most regular 
income yet (RLW § I52g). Onr knowledge about Leonardo’s second 
Milanese period, which was interspersed with brief spells in Florence, 
remains full of gaps, however. What works of art Leon.irdo produced, 
and on what other tasks he was engaged, are questions still not fully 
answered. We know that he continued in Milan, and later in Rome, 
the .inatismical studies that he h.id resumed in Florence. He also 
turned his attenrion to the illnmin.ition of the moon (ill. p. 178) and 
more generally to the effect of light and shallow on three-dimensional 
bodies (ill. p. 179). niiring more or less the same period, he designed 
decorations for festivities .it the French court in Milan, made himself 
iisefnl as an architect, was involved on the expansion of irrigation sys- 
tems and worked on iinfinished compositions such as the I 'irijni aiul 
CltiU with St .Uinr (('at. XXVII dll. p. 181). He had probably already 
begun this picture in Florence, since in formal terms it is a variation, 111 
reverse, of the St Anne composition begun tor the church of SS An- 
nniuiata in Florence (C!.it. XXII ^cf. (di. VII). I he I 'ir^iii iiiitl Child with 
St , hii/( tod.iy housed in the Louvre m.iv possibly even bt*. identical 
with a panel {ttWoLi) for Loins XII mentioned by Ciharles d’Ainboise in 
lannaiT 1507, or with a painting mentioned by Leonardo himself just 
over a ve.ir later. 
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Ill ''pnn^ 1508. Ill a pcnnitii pri'kihly aililrcssoil to Charles il’Ain- 
hiMsi'. the artist iiaiiielv wnue: "I am now seiiclmi; Salai ti> you to ex- 
plain to Youi Lordship that I am almost at the end ot my litiitation with 
iiiN brothers, and that 1 expect to find myscll with vtui this Laster, and 
to hung with me two pictures ol Our Lady, ol ditlerent sizes, which 
have in inv insii rime heen hrought almost to completion lor our own 
most Chiistiaii King, or lor whomsoever Your Liirdship pleases. 1 
should dearh’ like to know where upon my return to ymi 1 might have 
lodgings, li^r 1 should not like to trouhle Your Lordship lurther. And 
alsis w hether having worked lor the most C!hrisrian King, my salary is 
to connnue or not” (.MK § 619). 

Leonardo’s letter oilers a subtle indication that modes ol artistic 
production were heginning to change. In the perioil around 1500 there 
was still no art market in the modern sense; as a rule, artists wtirked 
exchisivelv to commission, producing pictures whose destination 
was known Irom the outset. Thev did not, 111 other words, huild up 
stocks ol paintings that could he sold upon demand. In the case ot 
lamous artists whose services were sought alter h\ royal patrons, 1k>w - 
ever, this model was graduallv heginning tt' change. A case in point 
IS Leonardo’s I 'irvin of iho Roii:.\ w Inch although originallv commis- 
sioned to torm part ol an altarpiece hv the Franciscan (Ainlraternir\’ 
ol the Immaculate Concepnini. was sold to a private individual at 
the instigation ol the artists (ct. Ch. III). The ties that h.id tr,idition- 
ally bound works ol art to specific contexts and lunctioiis were thus 
slowlv starnng to loosen. Further evidence ol this process can he de- 
duced Irom the letters, cited above, hv Isabella d’Lste .md Francesco 
Pandolfim. which indirectlv acknowledge a greater autononi' on 
the p.m ol the artist; thus both Isabella and the French king .ire 
rekitively non-specific when it comes to the sorts ol artworks thev 
wanted Leonardo to paint lor them. Leonardo’s response to this 
shih emerges in his letter to Charles d’Ainboise, where we learn that 
he has produced, on his own initiative, paintings ol the Virgin m dil- 


lerent sizes, either lor Louis XII hinisell or some other interested 
party. 

Leonardo’s I tiiuf Child with St Aniw may he a similar case of a 
painting originally conceived lor .1 s|iecific context and as the result of 
a concrete agreement, hut then retaineil in the master’s workshop, 
either as a basis lor lurther copies (see below) or lor sale, should the 
opportunity present itself to an art lover. This w'oulil explain why 
Leonardo kept the picture in his possession right up to his dearh. Cxr- 
tam ol the painting’s lormal properties lurtherniore suggest that the 
I ’ir\iiii and Child with St Anno W'.is the culmination ol many years nl 
work. In terms ol its figural composition, its dynamism and its unusu- 
al landscape background, the painting indeed has the character of an 
artistic leg.icy, an echo ol earlier lorms. This is true not only ol its pyr- 
amidal construction, as deployed in earlier paintings (Cat. Ill, VI, XI, 
XXIl). and its atmospheric b.ickgrouiul (Cat. Ill, IV, V, XXIIl), hut 
also the arrangement ol its figures, which can also be lound in previous 
drawings (Car. 29. 116-117). 

In the I 'ir^in and Child with St . hn/i', Leonardo again employs a se- 
quence ol inrerci>nneired figures - almost as il St Anne ami Mary h.ive 
the same body, portrayed in two ilillerent positions. The composition- 
al relationship between the figures, ami the l.ict that St Anne and Mary 
appear to be ol a similar age, serve to emphasize the close laniily ties 
between the individuals portr.iveil. The youthlul appe.irance ol both 
women can also be interpreted as a relerence to their ideal age, which 
is directly connected to the doctrine th.it both vs ere virgin mothers. 
St Anne is portr.ived as the same age as Mary because ol her Mariajor- 
niitas. her “likeness to Mary": the Marian attribute ol a youthlul lace is 
translerred Irom the Virgin to Sr Anne in onler to underline her rank 
and saintliness. 

Alongside the consrell.itioi] ol its figures and its wealth ol move- 
ment, another striking learure ol the I 'iry/ii and Chdd with St . h/i/c is 
the mountainous landscape, which, somewhat in the manner ol a ver- 
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tiral backdrop, entirely fills the backgrounil. 'I'lie peaks ineltinj' into 
tlie distant ha 7 e KMin a high hori 7 on; in the right-hand sicie of the 
picture they rise even higher than the head of St Anne and appear 
more inomnnental than in Leonardo’s early paintings. This increased 
niomimentality^ m.iy be related to the artist’s studies into geology and 
hydrology, or to his views on the endless cycle of nature atid the cre- 
ation of the earth (Cat. 450-451, 453/ill. p. 183). In this context, the 
chains ol mountains in the background might be seen as continents 
that rose up out ot the primeval ocean in prehistory and were eroded 
over the course ol time (RLW § 929, 938, 941, 967, 976). Ibwards the 
end ot the 1490s Leonardo had observed in this regard that “the sum- 
mits ot mountains tor a long time rise constantly’’ (RLW § 981). A few 
ye.ns later, he described hcaw mountains .ind strata of rock were cre.it- 
ed as a result ot the erosive action ot flowing water: “ The w.ater which 
flowed clowti trom the land exposed by the sea, .itter the latid had risen 
up out ot the sea [. . J, began to torm various streams in the lower paits 
ot this plain |. ] These streams then gradually ate away at the banks ot 
the rivers, until the walls ot these rivers became steep mountains, and 
when all the water h.ul flowed away, these mountains began to dry and 
to form rock in strata ot greater or lesser width, depetiditig on the 
thickness ot the mud which the rivers deposited in the sea when they 
flocHled” (Ms. F, iiv). The fissured layers ot r« . k visible at the teet ot 
St Anne and the Virgin correspond with this stratification theory, 
while fl-.i '’vnintains in the background recall rhe land that in ancient 
limes rose out ot the sea, as described by Leonardo in his notes on the 
power (sf erosion cited above. 

Alongsidt' the geolisgical associations ot the b.ickground landscape 
bathed in a luminous ha 7 e, we should also note the w,iys in which, 
even more than in the Madoiiiin of the Yoniiriiuh (cf. ill. pp. 148, 150/151), 
the treatment ot the background in the I 'ir^iii diuf ('liihf ii'irh St Aimc re- 
flects (.)ther ot Leonardo's observatiotis ot nature and experiments. In 
no other painting by Leonardo is the luminosity • •: the sky and the w.iy 


in which it appears blue in the distance captured to such .irmospheric 
ettect. The blue colour ot the air, in particular, was something that 
Leonardo tried to explain both in his theoretical writings and with the 
aid ot scientific experiments. Thus he observes: “Beyond rhe sun and 
us there is darkness and so the air appears blue" (RLW § 868). In an- 
other place, he explains that “the atmosphere assumes this azure hue 
by reason ot the p.irticles ot moisture which catch the rays ot the sun" 
(RLW § 300). By way ot another example ot the blue ot the atmos- 
phere (RLW § 304), he otters the tollowing obseiwatioti: “Again .is an 
illustration ot the colour oi the atmosphere 1 will mention the smoke 
ot old and dry wood, which, as it comes (Hit ot a chimney, appears to 
turn very blue, when seen between the eye and the dark distance" 
(RLW § 3ocj). Leonardo believes he h.is m.ide a similar observation 
when looking at “rhe dark shadows ot distant mountains when the air 
beru'een rhe eye and those shadows will look very blue”. In this same 
passage the artist alscs explains why the air appears white directly above 
the horizon and blue hirther up. natnely because directly abiwe the 
horizon there is more air between the eye ami the darker “sphere ot 
fire" higher up. 

In considering the I oiiil (.'liilJ with St Aiiuc in terms ol Lci>nar- 
do’s observations on the colour ol the .itmosphere, however, we should 
not forget that we are here looking at a rehgicnis p.iintiiig, one whose 
C’hristiaii symbolism had .ilready caught the attention ot Pietro da 
Novellara m the example ot the first Florentine version ot the .St Anne 
cartoon (('it. XXII/ct. Ch. VIl). Thus the Virgin is trying to separate 
Jesus trom the lamb, the s.uriticial animal that symbolizes his Passion, 
while St Anne, as rhe personification ot the (dinrch, is tiying in turn to 
prevent her trom doing so, since the Saviour must be allowed to ful- 
fil his destiny esn the C.’ross. As in Novellara's interpretation ot the 
constellaticm ot rhe figures, so too there is religious symbolism in the 
b.ickground landscape (cf (Ji. Ill): the emptiness of nature, largely 
untouched by human hand, the low-lying valley that, although unsiiit- 
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able for cultivation, is nevertheless made fertile by heavenly rain, the 
clear and bright light, the cool mist that absorbs the heat of the sun 
(“Cortina dci cieli, cielo senza nuvole, aria leggera, profumata, prinia- 
vera./Nuvola luminosa, splendida, chiarissima, Candida, leggera, sere- 
na, pura, niattutina, cha da pioggia, piena di ruggiada, che temrera 
I’adore del sole, che si leva dal vapore deirumidita, che sale ai cieli per 
il calore del sole vero”) - all these elements are known from Marian 
chants of supplication of the day. 'I’hey were used in daily prayers and 
understood as metaphors for Mary, wlm miracul(Hisly gave birth to 
Jesus untouched hy human hand. 

The motif of a natural laiulscape untt)uched by human hand as a 
symbol of the Immaculate Conception is possibly found again in the 
contrast between the rugged mountains, largely devoid of vegetation, 
and the tree on the right-hand edge ol the panel. 7 'his latter is a tall, 
broad-leafeil tree that strictly speaking has no place in .1 high-altitude 
setting. I he rocks in Leonardo’s painting place the scene well .ihove 
the tree line, a location, in other wi^rds, where deciduous trees no 
longer grow, or at least nor to this size. In portraying a flourishing tree 
within a barren mountainous landscape, Leonardo is probably refer- 
ring to St Anne, who was at first infertile and then, late on in life, con- 
ceived her daughter with divine, not human, assistance. The contrast 
between the tree and the mount.iins is thus als< indebted to a religious 
symbolism and sem's to illustrate Anne’s iniri.d earthly infertilitv' and 
subseqii. ■'* immaculate conception. 

It was during the years in which he was trying to complete the 1 7 f- 
tj/ii iiud Chilli with St Antic th.it Leonardo probably also produced his 
I. dill mi the Swan, a painting today known to us only through copies. 
Leonanio evolved his Lcihi - a subject evidently very popular in the 
16^’’ century - from a number of earlier, formally related designs. In 
probably the earliest of his sketches for the project (Cat. 56-5X, 62/iII. 
p. 182), he concentrated primarily on the figure of Leda kneeling (Cat. 
57/ill. p. 188), a motif which bears formal simil. i ties to the kneeling 


figure of St Jerome (Cat. IX A f Ch. II) and is preserved in a painting 
by (Jiampietrino (i. 1500-1540; (!at. XXVIII/ill. p. 189). Although the 
swan is missing in this version of the Lcihi composition, the animated 
figure is clearly derived from Leonardo’s dr.iwings. Over the following 
years, Leonardo took the motif of the slightly bemling figure of Leil.i 
being tenderly importuned by the swan and turned her into a standing 
nude with the same iconographical attributes (Cat. XXIX/ill. pp. 184, 
185). The subject of both the drawings and the copies of the p.iinting is 
one of the amorous adventures of Zeus, the father of the gods, who 
used to pursue young women (and sometimes also young men) in the 
guise of a wild creature or some other seemingly innocent form. In 
Leda’s case, as we know, he took the sli.ipe of .1 swan. In one ot his 
drawings, Leonardo portMys Zeus, as a swan, nestling his right wing 
around Leda, who turns tenderly Uiwards him and l.iys her left hand 
gently on his head. 1 ler right hand points to the children w'ho h.ive just 
hatched from their eggs. 

More mommienta! in its overall efh'Ct is the version of the compo- 
sition in w'hich Leda is standing, as known to us from paintings based 
on Leonardo’s original design. The swan here .ippears more insistent - 
it is standing upright, stretching its neck upwMids and holdiii;' the 
young woman more firmly with one wing. Leda turns .iw.iv from her 
lover with her eyes lowered but also now clasps him with both hands. 
The frontal view of the female nude offered by the painted copies of 
Leonardo's composition reinforces their erotic character. Leda’s pose 
and her plastically modelled curves lurthermore establish a link with 
antique statues of Venus and hence directly with love. The erotic na- 
ture of the theme also reveals itself in the middle ground, with its many 
bulrushes - marsh plants of the genus lyphii hitijoliit, to give them their 
correct botanical name. These bulrushes, which appear in both the 
drawings and the paintings, bear dense cylindrical flower heads that, 
when they hurst, scatter their seeds far ami wide over W'ater anti land - 
nature’s way of making sure that a plant will increase and multiply. The 
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soxu.il coniuH.inons of tlu' bulrusli, and bv iinplicanon of the picture it- 
self, could hardly he clearer. lu the copy of the picture lu the Uffiri 
(Cat. X.XIXa ill. p. 184), however, the bulrushes are inissiug. Here, the 
erotic character of the paiutiug is uuderhued by the cohuuhiue iu the 
hMvgrouiid, w Inch was considered an aphrodisiac. 

Siiicc Lcda was lusted after and loved by the greatest and most 
powerful of all the gods. Zeus himself, the subject was especiallv suit- 
able foi high-raukiiig court patrons. They too at times considered 
themselves superior to all the rest, and generally ensured that they 
took to themselves the most beautiful and fertile women. It should be 
noted at this point, however, that Leonardo's Lt i/a iiiiJ flu .Sir, in cleaiiv 
differs from the version handed down from anriquin*’ and in copies 
aftei a design by .VlichelangeK' (ill. p. i8<S). In contr.ist to the usual pro- 
ti'cs pc. Leonardo pturravs not the sexual act itself, but t\vo other facets 
of the stor\’ with ver\’ different connotations: on the one hand, the ten- 
derness berween the two lovers, and on the other, the chiKlren pro- 
duced In the union of Leda and Zeus. It is conceivable that Leonardi\ 
In not making the lusty Zeus the express focus of the scene, was tak- 
ing into account the wishes of a client. 

Just as we have suggested in the case of the I 'irxin ,jii,/ ( 'IiiU iritlt St 
.d/ifk’, however, it is also conceivable that Le»niardo proiluced his !.,tLi 
design w ith onlv potenti.d - and not specific - cusunners in mind. The 
possibility c.innot be ruled out that the master suppheil onlv cartoons, 
which were then mrned into paintings bv pupils such as (h.iciMno S.ilai 
(i. 1480-1524). Leonardo then simplv added the finishing nniches. We 
even have concrete proof that this procedure existed; Vasari, for exam- 
ple, claims that some of the works attributed S.dai in Milan were re- 
touched by Leonardo. Pietro da Novellara describes .i simil.ir phenom- 
enon in his letters of 3 and 14 April 1501 (cf. Ch. VIl). w here he w rites 
that Leonardo "has no time for the brush” and manages only "to pur 
his hand | | from time to time" to the copies being made by his ap- 

prentices. It is possible that the two oldest versions of the Miulmita of 


the WniiwinJci (Cat. XXIll-XXIV) and the best copies of Lo/d mi the 
Swan (Cat. XXIXa-b) were produced in this w.iy. A number of ver- 
sions of the I i'fy'ii/ (Wii Child with St .dii/ic (Cat. XXVIl/see above) m.iy 
also have been completed in this fashion, with Leonardo just supplying 
a preparatory drawing of the overall composition, together with a 
number of detail dr.iwings, and le.iving his pupils to execute the actual 
painting. The fact that some of the early copies of the I ’it\iiii and Child 
with St .dii/ic presuppose a familiaritx’ w ith Leonardo’s drapery studies 
[Cat. 33 ill. p. 180) lends support to this theory. 

Another indication that Leonardo's ilr.iwings serveil as the starting- 
point for independent works by his .ipprentices can be found in (uam- 
pierrino’s "Kneeling Leda" (Car. XXVIIl/ill. p. 1X9), beneath which 
lies an underdraw ing of Leonardo’s I 'iniin and (diild with St Anne. 
The picture was evulently origin.illy planned to be a St . hi/ic, based on 
a cartoon by Leonardi\ but was then changed to a Leda, also based on 
a design by Lemiardo. Similar methoils of production, whereby pupils 
executeil paintings on the basis of a cartoon bv their m.ister, were 
employed in the workshop of Pietro Perugino. for example - albeit on 
a verv much larger scale. The number of copies turned out by mem- 
bers ^^f Leon.inlo’s workshop would have been lower, however, since 
unlike Penigimv Leonaulo was working on manv other pr(>)ccts at the 
same time, not all of them rel.ited to art. 
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Ill the opening' years (if tlie 1500s, tlie possibility of a truly large-scale 
artistic project once again raised its head. In Milan, Leonardo had the 
opportunity to revive his plans for an e(|uestrian statue, altliough now 
no longer for the deposed Ludovico Sforza, hut for Giangiaconio 
Trivulzio (1441-1518), who as connnander of the Lrench troops and 
arch-enemy of the Puke of Milan had played a decisive part in the rak- 
ing of Milan. In his first will of 2 August 1504, Trivulzio had set aside a 
large amount of money to provide for a worthy memorial after his 
death. In the summer of 1507, however, it would seem that Leonardo 
showed him a set of ambitious designs that so impressed him that he 
abandoned his originally more modest plans in favour of a monumen- 
tal tomb. Whatever the case, in Trivulzio’s second will of 22 Sc'jirem- 
her 1507 the talk is of a considerably grander tomb project. In planning 
the monument, Leonardo compiled a very comprehensive list of the 
labour and material costs involved (KLW § 725). This estimate is one of 
the most detailed of its kind and, in its itemization of the specific cost 
of each aspect of the work, goes lar beyond the documentation that 
survives, for example, in the case of Michelangelo’s tomb for Pope 
Julius 11 . (reg. 1503-1513). 

In ivsponse to his potenti,il client’s grandiose e.xpectations, Leonar- 
do initially returned to the fascinating idea of a wildlv rearing horse, 
which seemed technically more viable on the .mailer scale envisaged 
for the Trivulzio monument (('at. 76/ill. p. 194). tlompared with his 
earlier 'le :gns for the .Sforza monument (cf. ( Ih. IV), he actually in- 
creased the dynamism of the movements of horse .ind rider, in paitic- 
ular by intensifying the expressive power of the body ol the horse. 
Leonardo underliiu'd the moiuimenlahty of the design by placing it 
on top of a tall plinth, which was intended to house beneath it a re- 
cumbent effigy of the deceased .iiid which was supported on lour 
columns, each with the sculpted figure ol a prisoner tied to it. Leonar- 
do could look back to one of his own drawings ii.imely a pen and ink 
sketch of St Sebastian dated on stylistic grounds t ■ the 1480s ((^it. 142), 


lor the motif of the twisting, bound figure. In including the tour c.ip- 
tives on the corner pillars of the Trivulzio monument, however, Leo- 
nardo was probably lollowing Michelangelo’s first, 1505 design for the 
tomb of Pope Julius 11, which had also envisaged wounded figures - 
in this case, dying slaves - bound to the four corners of the tomb. In 
deploying design features inspired by the tomb of Julius, Leonardo and 
his client were thus aiming to create a monument of the gianclest pos- 
sible kind. Hut despite these aspirations and Leonardo’s impressive 
designs, alter years of planning Trivulzio eventually decided against 
the project. As before in the case of the Sforza monument, external 
circumstances prevented the realization ol .111 ec|uestrian monument, 
which would h.ive far eclipsed all existing ex.imples of the genre and 
whose dynamism would h.ive anticipated the animated forms of the 
Haroque eia. 

During his second Milanese period Leonardo devoted less and less 
of his time to painting. I lis focus appears to have shilted instead to- 
wards anatomical drawing, which - in its graphic immediacy and per- 
fection - .ippears at his hand to become an altei native mode of artistic 
expression. Unlike the early anatomical drawings of Leonardo’s first 
Milanese period, these later studies are based much more exteiiMvely 
on dissections of the human body. 1 laving made his own exact obser- 
vations from lile, Leonardo now distanced himsell from the textbook 
theories that h.id previously been a major influence on his views (cl. 
(di. V). lie concentrated increasingly on the niechanisms of bodily 
movement, providing impressive proof of his acute talent for observa- 
tion and illustration (Uat. 291 /ill. p. 197). 

The anatomical accuracy of his dr.iwings of the superficial anatomy, 
the muscles and the skeletal system is not matched, however, by his 
studies of the deeper I.iyers of the human body - something which 
probably reflects the enormous technical difficulties that Leonardo had 
to overcome in his ground-breaking research. Thus he was able to 
dnw a lour to five-month-old foetus, but in order to show' the womb 
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arouiui ir. lio hail U' ivl\ on w li.it ho know ot .imni.il .m.uoniv (C\ir. 
^73 ill. p. u)()). W'lion It o.imo to tho .nutoniv ol tho ho.irt ho .uloproil .i 
simil.ir pioooJnro. h.iMiig sonio ot its dot.iiK on tho ho.irt ol .ui ox (C.it. 
34.S). Nonotholoss. tor oontunos Loon.uilo's stiuhos roni.iinoil tho most 
prooiso .in.itonno.il ilr.iwings .invwhoro. .Klniirod by tho tow who woro 
torrun.ito onongh to soo thoni. but so t.ir .iIkmiI ot thoir tinio th.it thov 
woro ot no nnmoili.ito iiso to niodio.il pr.iotitionors. 

As tho lottor ot 16 Doooinbor 1506 oitod .ibovo (ot. Ch. IX) iiuikos 
t lo.ir. Loon.irdo's sooond soionrn in Mil.in w.is olosoK bound up with 
tho t.ivoiir .ind .ittootion in whioh ho \n.is hold bv tho I ronoli govornor. 
C'h.irlos d’Aniboiso. Whon tho Littor diod in 1511, tho .irtist onoo .ig.iin 
lost his most import.iiit p.itron. It \\.is prob.ibly .is .1 rosult ot this loss, 
wliioli .It .1 porson.il lovol. too. .ittootod Looiuirdo moro dooplv tluii 
tho ovorthrow ot Ludovioo Storz.i twolvo \o.irs o.irlior. that in Sop- 
tombor 1513 tho artist aoooptod tho protottion ot Cinih.ino do’.Modioi 
(1479-1516). whom ho tollowod to tho papal ooiirt in Romo. Ciuiliano's 
brothor, (iunanni. had rooontlv boon olootod bopo Loo X (rcg. 
1513-1521) and it must h.ivo soomoil to Loonardo. bv now 61 voars old. 
that thoro w.is a good prospoot ot omplovmont at tho tourt ot tho now 
Modioi Popo. Hut his hi'pos woro to bo disappointed. 

In Romo Loonardo h.id partioular troublo with his Cionnaii assis- 
tant. about whoso insolont behaviour ho eompLimod bittorly 111 a lottor 
to his patron: “I was so groatlv rojoiood. most llliistnoiis Lord. In tho 
dosirod restoration ot sour health, that nn own illness almost leh me. 
Hut I am greatly vexed at not having boon able to completelv satisfy 
vour Fa'CoIIoiiov's wishes bv reason ot tho wickedness ot that (fermaii 
deceiver, tor whom I lott nothing undonlono by w hich I could liave 
hoped to please him." In tho socmid halt ot tho letter ho thou gi>es into 
greater detail about the crattsman's misconduct: ‘The next thing w.is 
that he m.ide hmiselt another workshop and pincers and tools 111 his 
nxmi where he slept, and there he worked tor others; attorwanls ho 
went to dine with the Swiss ot tho guard, whore there are ullo fellows, 
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ill which ho boat thorn all; and most times they wont two or three to- 
gether with guns, to shoot birds among tho ruins, and this wont on till 
ovoniiig" (RI W § 1351). 

While Leonardo was dealing with trithng attairs ot this kind, ho 
was probably also oxocutiiig smaller p.iiiitnigs. Vasari describes one 
such work 111 such detail that its oxistoiico is hard to doubt; "At that 
time tor H.ild.iss.ire Turini ot IVsci.i, who was Pope Loo’s datarv, 
Loonardo oxocntod with extraordinary diligonco and skill a small pic- 
ture ot tho Madonna and Cdiild. Hut either because ot tho mistakes 
made by w honiovor primed tho panel with gesso, or because of his 
own capricious w.iv ot mixing any number ot grounds and colours, it 
is now spoilt." 

Commissions tor large-scale decorative schemes, such as those 
already o.xociitod bv Raphael and Micholaiigolo, woro iiovortholoss to 
oluilo Leonardo during this period. I lo devoted hmiselt nonotholoss to 
Loo X’s project to dram tho Pontine marshos south ot Rome, to which 
end ho o.xocutod an oxtronioly detailed drawing ot tho area in i|uostioii 
(C^it. 478). 1 lo also conducted a wide range ot oxporimonts that seemed 
rather strange to his n'litomporarios .ind which Vasari describes as fol- 
lows: "Leonardo used to got the intestines ot .1 bullock scraped com- 
pletely tree ot their tat, cleaned and made so tine that they could be 
compressed into the palm ot one hand; then he would fix one end ot 
them to a pair ot bellows lying in another room, and when they were 
inflated thev tilled the room in which thev were, and forced anyone 
sMiiding there into a corner. | 1 1 le perju-trated hundreds ot tollies of 

this kind, and he also e.xpenmented with mirrors and m.ide the most 
outlandish experiments to discover oils tor painting and varnish toi 
preserving the fnnshed wurks." 

It is probablv to these e.\periments with oils and varinsllTs that one 
ot Leonardo’s last p.untings, thy St John the liajilN, which today hangs 111 
the Louvre, owes its appearance (Cat. XXX/ill. p. 198). I lie painting, 
whose dating remains the subject ot some controversy, is considered 

III llif (/('(/('rv’x/ict'/N !>/ lUhiloiiiy III' Jh'^i'tti'il tlw 
lorjiH s of iriiiitiiiih, Hiulhiiiiiyn/ hy tlw hiutiil aiul 
npulsivi' iiiitnre of this sttuly itiid only ojiJit to Iciitn 
how to portray in his paintint> tlw rarions liinhs and 
iimsih's, tlwir /wndin{’ and stri tihim;, in anordaiur 
with tlw laws of nature. 
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the most impressive example ol Leonardo’s so-called .'^fiiiiiiiio tech- 
iik|iie, an artistic procedure described in antiquity by Pliny and at tbe 
end of the Middle A[i;es by (]ennino Onnini and perfected by Letuiar- 
do in oil painting. This procedure involves the application of multiple 
layers ol thin, twnslucent gla 7 es, which give rise within the painting to 
an extremely wide and subtle range of tonal values. Outlines thereby 
become blurred into soft fiMiisitions from areas of light ami dark and 
hence lend plasticity to the figure being portrayed. Tbe painterly effect 
of tins process depends, amongst other things, on experimentation 
with oils, which can be carefully built up layer upon layer and which 
make it possible to arrive at an almost monochrome portr.iyal of the 
subject that relies on fine nuances of light ami shade alone. In his 
St johu the Baptist, Leonardo .ilso deploys sfiiiiiato as a means of coiivev- 
ing a siiphisticated pictorial message: illuminated by a light scnirce that 
must lie outside the pictorial space, tbe Baptist emerges from the al- 
most black b.ickground as a figure of light. Lemiardo thus translates 
into paint the idea underlying the composition as a whole, namely that 
John the Baptist is not the source but only the recipient of and witness 
to (tod’s light, which is shining down on him. The painting thereby 
lends visual e.xpression to the opening verses ol St John’s (lospel, 
which speak of the one who was sent to bear witness to the light. Sfii- 
tiialo is thus not simply an autonomous artistic u'o.ins of expression, but 
also serves to convey the religious content of the picture. Shadow, the 
second uoi.iinant formal element of tbe painting, might be understood 
analogously: it was seen as a symbol of (lod made flesh in the body of 
fesus Christ .iml thus points, like the light, to the .Son of (Jod who will 
come directly after John. Just like the painting’s light, its shade thus also 
conveys a religious symbolism. 

Uncertainty still surrounds the origins of the St John the Bapti<t, 
since no reliable documentation relating to the date of the painting has 
survived. The gesture of the right hand woiil'* it first sight seem to 
date the panel to LeonarcKi’s second period in FK ience, where the ges- 


ture w.is widely known in art. Ihus it is found in St John compositions 
from the early 15'*' century (cf. Ch. Il), in Leonardo’s own AJoratiou oj 
t/ic and. towards the end (d the 1400s, in nomeiuco Cthirlamlaio’s 
panels lor the high altar of S.int.i Maria Novella. But the p.iinting’s Jii- 
wato technique, here taken to its furthermost extreme, and its massive 
influence on Raph.iel's Roni.in works, argue in favour of .1 later ilating. 
Furthermore, the subject matter itself - John the B.iptist as the witness 
to (iod’s light - is strongly connected with papal ILuue, where, .is 
Leo X, (iiovanni de’ Medici was currently pontiff. 

Indeed, the theme i>f St [ohn the B.iptist as the witness to (iod’s 
light w'.is taken up by Raph.iel and bis workshop in several paintings 
executed between 1517 and 151X at the papal court in Rome. One such 
is the Yoiiii\i St John attributed to (iiulio Romano (c. 1499-1546) and 
Raphael, which w.is probably commissioneil to mark Bonipeo Colon- 
n.i’s elc'Ction as cardinal (ill. p. 199). Although this large-form.it canvas 
differs from Leonardo’s St John in its compoution, the two works nev- 
ertheless reveal a number id significant parallels. Thus each poitr.iy the 
saint as a solitary figure, and both are dominated by the contrast be- 
tween the brightly lit flesh of the saint and the darkness of the kick- 
ground. (iiulio Romano was clearly familiar with Leonardo's Si johu, 
and it would have seemed appropriate to honour the pope indirectly, 
w'hose civilian name was (iiovanni (lohn), W'lth a painting of St John as 
the witness to (iod’s light. 

Serving as a witness to the light is also the theme of Raph.iel’s Por- 
trait 0/ Leo X with daidinals (iiulio ile'Metlki aiul Liiiiii ile’ Rossi, executed 
betw'cen 1517 and 1518 (ill. p. 199). Several elements of the composition 
point to this theme: the pronounced contrast between areas of light 
and dark, the Bible, wbicli lies open in front of the Rope, and the gold- 
en ball topping tbe kick of the p.ipal cb.iir. In tbe lavishly illuminated 
Bible, Rapbael gives us the opening verses of the (iospel according to 
$f John - "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
(iod" (“In principio erat Verbum et Verbum erat .ipud Deum”) - .ind 
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thus rlu' iH'ninniiii; ot (lie seaioii that ends vvitli the reminder that John 
hiniseh was not the h^ht. hut was sent hy Cnxl to he a witness to the 
li^ht. It was in this role tliat the man wlio eommissmned tlie portrait, 
(iunaimi de' Medici, alias Leo X. evidently also saw himselt. In the 
golden hall gleaming in the divine light on the hack ol the chair, more- 
over, the Pope and his artist Raphael invest the theme with a personal 
dimension: the hall, or futIL, was the heraldic device ot the Medici tam- 
il\. Indeed, this Medici sytnhol retlects the divine light hrightest ot all, 
since the window through which daylight tails into the room is mir- 
rored on Its rounded surtace. Thus the divine light not t>nly shines on 
(he sMiihol ot the Pope’s tamiK, hut is also retlected hv this symhol m 
order to tall on other memhers ot the papal entourage. The play upon 
light in (he IWrrjit of Pope Leo \ may perhaps he understood as a con- 
scious artistic exercise hy Raphael, who as the painter hecomes the 
master ot light. Leonardo had already explored the same theme in his 
St John the Boptht. 

Leaving aside the iliscussion ot the painnng in its historical con- 
text, it has recentlv hecome popular to try and interpret Leonardo’s 
St John trom a hiographical point ot view. I he gentle shading lends 
the tlesh a suit, delicate appearance and therein' an androgynous 
quality, which has heen read as an expression ot Leonardo’s homo- 
erotic leanings. This qiiahtv is even more pronounced in the so-called 
An^el of the Annnneuirion, a varianon upmi Leonardo’s St John, which is 
today asenhed to his pupil and tnend (iiacomo Salai (ill. p. 202). Salai 
joined Leonardo’s workshop in 1400 at the age id just ten and re- 
mained there until Leonardo’s death. Although Salai was clearly a par- 
ncularly unpleasant character (RI.W § 145.S), Leon.irdo seems to 'i.ive 
developed a special relationship with the young man, one which was 
perceived as homosexual even in the 16'*’ cennirv'. This, too, may have 
contnhuted to Leonardo’s St John and Salai’s An\^el of the AnniouiMion 
being interpreted as homoerotically inspired or sexually ambiguous 
works. 


Roth the theme ot St John and its sexual ambiguity resurface in 
another painting, today entitled Btuehus, by a pupil ot Leonardo (Cat. 
XXXI/ill. p. 203). rhe original composition undoubtedly portrayed 
St John the li.iptist: the here tull-length figure is .sitting in trout of a 
landscape background, which opens up on the lett into a view of a 
river valley and a mountain range. With the gesture ot his right hand 
John is pointing towards the one who will tollow him, in other words 
Jesus Christ. C.’hnstian symbolism is also tound in other parts of the 
composition; the deer in the background, lor ex.imple, was reg.irded as 
a symbol ot Cdirist and the Baptism, while the .iquilegi.i in the fore- 
ground expresses the Christian hope ot redemption, which would be 
.ichieved through Christ and the sacrament ot baptism. But the beauti- 
tul, naked youth in the w ilderness quickly came to be viewed in more 
tiun just a religious light. An unknown painter ot the 17th century lent 
St John the attributes ot Bacchus, painting an ivv wreath on his head 
and transtorming his stall, tormerlv topped with a cross, into a thyrsus 
(the stall carried by Bacchus). I'his transtormation ot the saint into a 
lusty pagan god highlighted an ambiguity that was already present in 
the original figure ot St John, and which Cassiano del Bozzo described 
m 1625 as tollows; "John the B.iptist in the wilderness. The figure, one 
third less than lite size, is extremely delicate, but it is not very pleasing 
because it does not inspire reverence; it is Licking in propriety and like- 
ness." 

The design tor the painting ot St John the Baptist represents - 
assuming the danng proposed above is correct - the most important 
testament to Leonardo’s briet spell in Rome, which concluded in 
1516. Following the death ot his patron (huliano de’ Medici in March, 
Leonardo remained m rhe F.ternal ( atv' tor a tew more months betore 
departing tor France in rhe w inter ot 1516, 17 to join riff unirt ot 
Franyois I (teg. 1515-1547). Tqgether with his assistants and triends, 
Leonardo was given a tine residence in Ciloux, not tar trom the royal 
ch.Ueau in Amboise. and a remarkably generous salaiy'. although it is 
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nor onniolv i lo.u wh.ir pri^K'ssiiMi.il oMnnnrinonts lio iindorti'ok in tlic 
roinaininir rwo \v.ir\ ot lus lik*. He was cortamlv engaged on a eanal- 
i/arioii projeer m the Sologne (an area sonrh ot the Loire between Ani- 
hisiM' ,ind Orleans) and on drawing np plans tor a new royal palace in 
UiMiiorantin. a small ttn\n south ot Hlois. A tunnber ot drawings relat- 
ing to this latter project still survive (C'at. J02-S03 ill. p. 204). 1 le also 
UH'k a role in organi/nig and supplving the decorations tor court tes- 
nvities in Aniboise and C'loux. 

In France, at the court ot Furope's most powertul monarch. 
Lei'iiardo - alongside Titian ( 148 S-IS 76 ). Michelangelo and R.ipliael 
the greatest p.nnter ot his dav - appears to h.ive abandoned painting al- 
together. Leonardo’s diminishing creative energies in these last vears i>t 
his hte probablv retlected his deteriorating state ot health, as idennt'ied 
b\ Antonio de Beans, secretarv to Cardinal Luigi ot Aragon, who m a 
letter ot 10 October 1517 described the 6s-vear-old artist as suttering 
trom parnal paralvsis, although still able to draw well: "In inie I't the 
outlving towns the Monsignore, together with the rest ot us. went to 
visit Signor Leonardo da Vinci the l loreiitine. and old man ot over 70 
['iij. a quite initstanding p.nnter ot our age. who showed Flis Fniinence 
three picnires. tine ot a certain Florennne ladv tnuii hte tor the late 
(iiuhano de' Medici, another a u>ungJohn the Bapnst, .uid a third the 
Madonna and Child seated on the lap I't St Anne, all pertecr. Nothing 
more that is tine can be e.xpected ot liiiii, however, owing to the paral- 
ysis that has attacked his right hand. A .Milanese, w ho was eilucated bv 
him and p.nnts excellently, lives with him. Although Leonardo can 
no longer p.iirit with his tormer sweetness he can still draw and teach 
others." Even at this late stage, therctore, the possibility cannot bo ex- 
cluded that pupils ot Leonardo, in particular Francesco Mel/i and 
Giacomo Salai, were executing or tinishing ott paintings based i>n the 
master’s designs and under his supemsion. 

Evidence ot a waning luitput is also ottered by Leonardo’s late 
drawings, scarcely I'lie ot w Inch can be dated with am certaiiits to the 


tinal two years ot the artist’s lite. No paintings at all trom this period 
can be contidently attributed to Leonanlo’s own hand. Leonardo’s last 
wars thereby appear to have been characterizeil by the same lack ot 
proilucnvity typical ot niaiiy earlier ph.ises ot his career. The ilrawings 
ot his latter years, however, betray no signs ot the artist’s age: alongside 
enigmatic allegories, we find studies ot cats, ilr.igons and horses in an- 
imated and humorous poses (Cat. 109 and 162/ill. p. 205). More intense 
aiiil powertul in their composition than the sketches trom his youth, 
these draw nigs are imbued with an almost childlike energy. 'Fhey give 
the impression that the elderly Leonardo, his mind as lively as ever, 
was making a return to draw iiig and thus to the origins ot his own art. 
I lis energetic sketches and his pictorial visions ot tabulous creatures 
continue to exercise all the chat 111 ot an art that - unattecred by the age 
ot the artist and the pass.ige ol tune - retains its youthhil treshness. The 
two images ot Leonardi> that h.ive endured to this d.iy, one .is a vouth 
and the other .is an old man (ct. Ch. I). ultimately correspond to his 
tvuvre as an artist, in which the immediacy ot yoiithtul inventiiin is 
paired with the lull ni.ituritv ot an inquiring iniiul. 
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"// taipa dtlla ttna, a amilitudiiit dt' larpi dt li animali, t ttwuta di tam- 
ifiiiitiani dl rtnt, It ijiiali \an tnttt inMtmt laiix’imitt, t \an laihtitiiiu a 
imtrimnita t ririfuatiant d'twa tirra t dt' \ua if tali Partana dallt piafau 
ditii di I man, 1 a ifutlh dapa malta n ralutiant anna a larnan ptr li ftunn 
ittiiti dalli alti rattlin’ d'i>n I'(Mc"(RLW §970). 

Appendi.x to rhe eoiitiaet foi the I'ln^MM a/ tlu Railn listing the 
vvoik to he imdeit.iken on the alt.iipieie, il.ited 2S April 148 p 
"/ i\ra dl It liainamtnti m- tina a fart a I'aiuana dtia latm pliant dJa t^la 
nas\a lit('tni Marta pa^ta ntla [^litaa dt Sanita hratiitna in Milana 
I*rima lalhma iht tuta I’anihana, rultiutt h lapitalh dt intiU^ht uni h 
figiiri t\itpta h ralti, i\mia ia\ui aa pa\la a ara fina dt pntia dt hhn f 
M’/i/i ie» ptr it ntl nara 

him la runtra Jana ml nu ^a aa la n ^ta Ji n'pta hraihala d'aia a:una 
tramanna 

Iti m la lamara hranita d'ata dt Luha fina in iti nu a a aha 
Itim la tadra dtla n ^ta Inauita d ata nnla a aha 
him It -tiIm/imi pa^li di nnapna spa/jiaii 

him la l\a padit, la i i nM dt \i>pra htaiata d'ata aititta ttamarma 
him h iin^Jh aith’ funnati di laptaata, h lamta intttnisiiti in la li\>ia 
pi’ilia a aha 

hi'in It mantapit t una lai arali a aha dirnati dt pm tallati 

him It ifuadri radi \Ufia an\iilh. 4 fur parti diffi rtntiati dtl'una ,juadra 1 

I'altra, ridi hut nmi’ ijuadra i/ii ninfi tia 1 1 1 'altta ilit unu na 

him in ruili' h altri nipitalh dat i aa la nailra dana aa artiala laiiii .pul- 

la dt nu .a. if h altn /i(’iiri i^n^'i haniati dt dtrtta lalan ala /I'l'iii \iit\ia a 

madirna, i/ii aina in iiufa pirfitiaiu h ia\anunli, minif,u^ni. atfuri 

ptani dl dull lapifi'lh it ai’nia hmv,; /j, m ,id aha. it di tnan.:,in i'mtaji 

ihi nan 'tu na hi ni 

him li ahilhi hanuifi, h airnpi Ituu ,id hMiI tufui in fatnui di iii\iinuiHo. 
f il hptti /( 1 1 >ii ilitfi tmii.ni I una ill /'li/rrj, rmh ftuti tid ahi> 
hint It iiMMivi'Mi pti.nfratt taptulh it ei'Mij iM/jg/ii». pa\ta d'tna ,,inu < 
tlhit'di \i'f<i,t, M ft: ,i all Itutti' ii'lhnt mlnitza 

hi nt la fill alia di nu *i' kiifii dtpi tita im piiitti’ la \aitra / h'tia len la mi,* 

ftalL' I h ati[^alh faita a alu' in riuta pirittiatu uni ijiulh day prafuti raima 

til pi ntt piani, i.mi h i.'/.mi fiin until 1' duia dt ^apra 

hint la hiimhita luntiafii antu' h altn nipilalh di inlarna 

him tiiiti h ra/ti i h mmm» iiiitilu, Ju ^ana niidi, atna lalatiti ii aha m 

tiiLta jh til Hath 

him t'li\a dan 1 la pulina ati nu data lararata, in di paih:,i' 
(Beltrami, igig. no 24. Vill.it.i. Iggg. no. 23. I nglisli ti.iiislarmn hv 
Kemp Walker. ig8g. pp 26X-270) 

Stitis. ig7«>. p[> 125-126. mil Kemp Walker. igSg, pp 268-27«i 
(u>miiK iitarv on tlu doeuments lelitmg to rhe I'lri^'ni e/ tin 
Beii .) - Vill.ila. iggg. tu» 67 (tfoeimu iits relating to the ilispiiti 
over the .uklitioiial paviiuiit fm the I itpn aj tlu Kaik^) - Suni- 
meis, ig72. and Bix.md.dl. igHfi. pp 11-12. 48 (iMi the tirin 
tnaniita) beiiiio l’ag«leii. iggo, mil I legel, iggs. 4 2. p[». 488-481; 
(shitr of imiphiNis from uilr value to artistu value) 

IV Bc^innin^^x as a court artist in Milan 1485-1494 

(iiordano. iggp igg5. and Wek h. iggs (Sfor/a eiilriiial poluv) - 
Villafa, iggg. nos 25- H (iloi iimcnts relating lo I eonardo’s .utiv- 
itirs for die .Milan ( athedr.il audioritus) - Hrydeiireii h. ig2g. 
and IVdretti. igMo (l.eonardo as an anhiteet) - Si liotiekl. ig8g 
and Iggi (Leon.irdo as an arehitect 111 Milan), - beklhaliv. ig22. 
(»alii//i. ig87. and Maiaiii. 1984 (Lee»nar<lo as a teehnui.m and 
militarv iiigiiuer) - Malagii/zi-Valeri. igi5-ig23, and Warlike. 
igH6 (position id ennrt artist). - RLW ^ 710-72^ and II. pp. i-f- 
I iiseo Corti, igg2 (souriev fe»r the Sfor/a monument). 

Letter from (ialea//e> Maria Sforzj to Bartolomee* da ( remon.i. 
}ie.itl of the eliical works, of 26 November 1471 
"l^rJit i-en smmio fan bn la intailint del llluitmama Si^nart nayfrit patti 
dt hynia tfu maria, dt ln<>m'a ad laralla, tt nulltrla in ijualJit parti th 
ifutlla naitra laytJIa di Mtlana, a It net rrrtliria rir\a la puica i> altian 
dart -IiMi' hnu, rahma il nnnnitfti nioti Jir lu fait itfiart ptr ijutlla tu'' 
tra itlia ihi II faiyr nuit^ntra ikr \aptise fart i/m’yfa aptra tl larararla a: 
miltala, it M IM ditta tia\tra atta nan w irara\st mai^iyfra Jit la mpi ^e fan 
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t'oliVio I III' Hi inri'sti\>hi Jr inirnJrir if wi/mtc m' in iilirc ultii rt junh \r 
(roviH^c niiiilhfro ilu saju ssi’ line ijnrslo, niii rl ivh i'^m ti' Itilciln ftm Jiifn 
innnfinr rt itWiillo tiinto In n ijiuinto sr powi Jnr, hi iiuiilr iniiniinr 
i^ninJr ijiuinto rui hi pmonii Jr mki Siiinoriii rt rl uirnllo nn Jr Innui 
i^hinJi .'ll, rt tioi'iinJoM' title nhnihfro, nr iiriui rt hn iitiirni in iirim ipuin- 
to potriii niontiirr ipirstit sprui, uniiputiilo nirtfiillo, iihuiis/i rii> rt oiini iilfui 
lOMi, pitjir I'lf/rnio sr irnlii iiJ Ronui, iifrn.:ii rt tiittr nltn aftii ihnr m 
( fiM’dNW ipir\to niii\fi\tti^ (hr \ui twir/lrntr pri rllntr in ipir^hi oprui" 
(riisto/Clorti. iyy2, p. 12). 

Pirro Al.iin.nino’s Irrtrr ol 22 Jiilv (niiurmiip, prohltms 
witli llic SK)t2ii iiioiiiiiiK'nr; 

"/ / /*7 St\fnoi / oJoi'uo r in iininio Ji fiirr mid Ji{>niii npnltiiid dl piiJrr 
rl ill x'hi liii itrJiiiiito Jir J.rrndiJo ihi rum nr fdui il nnnirl/o, iinr mn> 
{;iiinJhunid uiviillo Ji hwn ri», mvi il Jiud l iiinusio iinihitd rl pm hr Smi 
I \ir/lrntut I'onrhhr Idtr mid u>\d in mprihitii'o i^niJo, ni\i Jutd pn \ud 
piirlr ri \irird ihr Jr'^iJrrrrhhr rdi \Ji nuinJii^n mio nidr\iitf ii Jim, dpti d 
Idh opmi rt pn InndK \*h luihin iommcNM' ipn^fd in I loimuio Jd 
I'liiii, non nil pdir d ioiimiIi niolm hi mppi " (lUllKiim, igig, 

MO. 36; Vill.it.1, iggo. no. 44) 

C’oiirt poet n.iliLiss.iit' laic one’s poem on I eon.nJo's Stoiv.i 

nionuineiii. 1403 

"liJi I hr in doitr fd fdt Ji niitdllo, 

per inrniorid Jil pitJrr mi i'/j« ioh>\\o 

1' III Jo Irtnidini nir r h n :d Idllo 

I hr (iirlid r Uonm nun nJnl pm 

( jmU(/< pur (onir r hr/lo ijiirl uii'dllo 

/ rondtJo I mil d fdilo ml niosm 

shitimr, hon putoir r hon lyoim im 

nn fdnio in\^i\^no mio dl iirl ninprlid 

lit m pin pirsto non u' pinmpiiilo, 

hi I'oi^lhi Jrl Si\inoi III mnipn pionid, 

non mi mi I lonniJo iinior trornlo 

ipml Ji pirmntr uinto hni I'lnipronld, 

(III (piiilmmii iih /im/< \id dnit.dio, 
rt \r ion hii dl pdtiimion uilniiitd 
iiJui, Miionr, Sioppn < RuiyitrlJo, 

Jiidn ilidl moil Jo nun jihm rl pin In llo" 

(Heltr.mn, igig, no. V; Vill.il.i, iggg, no. 73) 

/ loiunJoJd I'lihi^Sjinui Monnnu nt Hoim, iggs (Slor/.i inonmmmr 
in i^enei.il) - S.iMm il.i t'.isli^^lione, Kui^nli, 1346, 110 log. alter 
Villata, iggg, nn. 34s ((iastoiis archers ilestroN rlie motl( 1 toi tin 
Sh»i7.i MiiMninienl) - (’iinnalK, igg3 (ninnisinatK soiines for the 
Linesman moininuni) - Wegener, igSg («onilorri< 11 tonihs ami 
the </( vi/ces motif). - Sreiiiif/. ig7<». Kemp, igSi, pp if»7-it)g. 
Kemp K(»hei(s. igffg, no H3, ami Kemp Walkci. i'’'<g. pp 238- 
248 (Leonaido's umiiiiiissioiis fi>r loiirf paj’eants ami illei»oiu s) 
DeMiiplion of the “Irsta del I’liadiso". 

"/ d mipu nfi open ttii lonipodd Jd Mr\ri lirifuinh Hi lin.:on i 1 lui fi Wa (' 
rm> npri.Miitiitionr ihuinuitd I\iuiJim, ipuil Irw /di il Si^noi / nJoi'uo in 
hiiiJr Jrlhi Ihilii Ji Mihino rt ihuinuN l\irdJho piro dii r'liii /dhri- 
idfo lon il ^rdiiJi iinininii if iitfi Ji Mdi'yfro I roiunJo I nui lioirntnu' il 
HdidJiso lon fntti li mtti puinrii dii if h puiiuffi rmno hproMiifdi 
Jd honiini in finnunf luihifo d. M'Jrmiirno ihilh piufi. h i/na/r pmmffi 
tntfi piirhino 1' hinJr Jilhi prrjdt,' Diuhrwd / /" (Hellim loin, Kmu , 
I4g3, 4v SI. alter Villata. iggg, no. 72e). 

Ifiovvn. ig8j ig84, .md hoia. 1987 (Leonardo’s MilaiU’se poi- 
traits) Malap’i7/i-Valeii, I, igis, pp, 37 . S03-504. Shell Sironi, 
igg2. and Moi/iilska, igg.s {('mlid (.dllmnn). - Kemp. igg7. 
pp. 320-321 (on HellincuMirs ode to the Poitidit oldriilui ( mllmin:, 
I 1400-1492). 

Melhmiom’s ode ti) the Po^'rdit of (aiiIui (idllmiw: 

"‘Dl dll tr dJin, d dll invulu, i.ii. luilnud' 

! 1/ 1 ‘nil I, dir hd rifriifo mid tiui \trHd, 

( rithd M hrhwinui ho\i\i' (■ i/m 7 /a 

dir d' uwi hriili odii rl \ol pni iinihtd oyinni ' 

‘lUmimr r tno, \r hrn lon siui putiiid 
Id Id I hr piir dir hiolli if non Idvrihi 


Prnm ipuinto mrd pm rirnif hrlhi, 
pin d tr fid \lhnui in Oi>ni rtd Intnui 
Hnnirdtuir Jmupir I itJoruo or pin 
rt l)inininoit hi nuin Ji / roiunJo 
dll d'po\trtt Ji hi I'Oi^lidii jiir pditr 
(.III in l^(llld iO\i hrn dir mi tinJo, 
viJrrld ril'd, Jitd, luNi lul nn 
I onipiriii/rr or ,ptrl 1 hr i fuiliirii « t drtr 

(iJelhm loin, Rinir, I4g3. 1 hv 71, altii Villata, iggg, m» 72c) 

Oile to Leonardo’s Poitidit i>f I um .ui (iiirrlh, piohahlv h\ the 

poet Antonio Uhaldeo. 1 I4g7 

"I h him rr^poiiilrt tuitiiuu dr\ Joitd, ilrJis^n 

riiiiiih, nt tiihnit trli Td, \u dinnidin 

Noimt, Ilf diiiilh nidOh hdu lout, dltrid \u r\t 

po^dJrt ilhn^ Mdiirih diiuiih dinnuim 

Itiifm ipiiini miih nomni Liurrtui, Jiri 

oninid nil hiri;d lonfiihnrn nmnn 

Riini hnu /oinm Jdfd i W, pinxit I roiunJm, dnuirif 

Mdiirm, pulormn piimm hu, ilh Jiuiini 

Ndtnidni if mpnih luii hirnt inuunm Jirih 

piifor, tiintniii honmm po^n nuinmn luiri Johnt 

Illdi h>n\id ihiri tdiii nuunidt umpotii fornuir, 

ipiiir \pdtio fundi (hpinlnrd hrrri 

Hd\ hii '‘If Mdiin idihd, Jifimhf if ipmni 

Mdinih, Mdtinim lunniiii^ hirJrrr Jiupu iinunt" 

(Ihltiaim, igig, no VII; Villata. iggg, no. 122, daim^ .iltci IMU', 
II. pp 380 3K7) 

Lt>p( IKnnessx. igOO, pp loi 1S4. Shtaimaii, igg2, pp. 11: 124. 
A^llnei, iggi, 1994. pp 6s-7t>, and Ima^h. 1997. pp 88-Sg (ix 
pn ssion (d the soiil in rlie poitiait) 

V The artist and “scieiiti*” 

I eoii.iido’s vearninp, fiH knowL tl^i . expiessed in a pt»ern vision 
“/ tiidfo Jdlld mid huimom ivdui. is/iv Ji rrJm hi topui lA /A I'diir 
I didiu hrnii (dtlr Jdlld diiifi lom mitind, rdinidfonii dlpuinio mfm i^h 
omhioM \io\ih pnvrnni dll'nitidfd J'mui i'mh idi'nmi Jindn:i d/hi ifiuih 
u\fdto dhpmnto stnpifdtlo I n>niordnti Ji tdl lom puxdio h mu rnu in 
, no I fnnid Id yfiinid nuino mpid il [nnouhio • lolhi Ji drd nil fni tnuhni 
iilh dhluhuilr rdiiihi inJui /■ '/>« ^'e piiVdiiJonii in ,pid 1 in hi pn riJrrr 
Jnifio I’l i/hiinii "1 dll mid lom, i ,pu\io rufdfonii pn Id rjdnJr OMiinfd, 
dll' Id nitiomi, c \fdfo dhpiiinto, mhifo ^’dPr in nu 2 jest, piinrii 1 Ji dJri- 
10. pdiird pn Id nmidiiiom omuui ypilotuii. JrdJrro pn ruiru w hi nifro 
fihu dhmid mirdiolom lom I /"(Kl W ^ 1339) 

s '’Malles Saiindeis. igs2, and Ket h Ptdriili. 1978-1980 (I et» 
i.irdo's inafoniKal studies) - /olhu 1, 1987, md Alhiili. 2000, 
pp 168-1//, i8g-igo, 2s8-;6i. 328 329 (thet>r\ of pn»poition in 
I eoiiahlo and tailur) - RLW, I, pp 14-2;; Hlunt. I940. pp. 48- 
>/; Kristellei, 1976, II, pp. 164 206; Hiuk, 1987, pp 202.' 228, and 
/olliiei. 1999 (status of the fine arts in rlu is'*' ceiituis) - Dion- 
isotfi, 1962. ami /olliKi, 1999 (Leonardo’s potu education. Piite- 
mI.uio's attack on the fine art>). - iVtherti, 1991, and I iisio t.orti, 
1992 (t)iles rt) I eoiiaitlo’s S|oi/a monument); Kl W, I. pp 13-I0I. 
Uu liter, 1949, and l aram), 1992 (the Pdid\*oni, the lompaiisoii ol 
rhi .Ills in Milan). - Ktinp, 1971, Keele, 1983, pp. 60-68. /ollner, 
1992, I 199, and I amen?.!, 2001. pp. 13-2S ('fme lonimir, 1 eonai- 
do’s plissioloi^v and art). - (Jomhiit h, igs4. Kwakkilstein, 1994, 
and 1 .mi('n?.i, 2001 (pliNsni^noniN 111 Leonirilo) - ( 01 pus Hip- 
pocraticum. Dr ^^eiiimrii, 1-8 (sptim ami hi.un) - Vill.ita. iggg, 
no. 2ng (l'acit)h on Leonard«»’s emplovmenr In I udovict' Slor/a, 
1496-1499) - Senllir?. igog, I. pp 282-286. Zollnei, iggs. 
pp 68-69. Villata, 1999, III' 136 (I udovit o Sloi/a makes Leonai- 
do a pjff of a vine\ iiti ami vt)\\s to pas him hetrer) 


VI From the List Supper to the Fall oF I udovico SForza 

1495-1499 

Muller-Walile, III, l8g8, p 220; l’t)^^i. 1919. pp. 19-22, and Villa- 
t.i. iggg, nos. 124-1241. 314. 337 (referent es to and ili si iiptn»ns ol 
the I dd Snppn In I uca Pacic'li. Antonio de Heatis and I'aok) 

( fiovio) 

I )(‘S( nprioii ol C hrist's aimouiueimmt t)f his hetiav.d hy I m 1 
Rat loll, early 1498 

“/ hinlif hi puliiid inimitd Id luifnni ipidnfo lO^d Jn m /'es^^l / / j/ij 
oiihi no\tri rrijrnu nu nu dppdti ml prrhhdio dinnhiito Ji I'diJnih 
Ji dJirm Ji no.dui mintr, nrl ipuih non 1 powihih o'l/ nuu^unr dtnitionr 
rii'i oh iipodoh imnuinmiri dl Ji hi i'e<i‘ Jr I'lnjdhil rniUi ipmmlo 
Jnn i 'nih I’l '‘iriini mr tnuhlnm\ 1 \f', Jori, u'm diti r i^i sfi I'nno d I'dilio 
<■ Idlfro d I'nno lon ril'd r dflliild dJmiidfionr pdi ilu pdihno m ihomi 
mi ntr ti>M md houiJid nuino 1 1 nodio Li oiuiulo lo Jhpou " (Rat loli. / hr 
iiid piopoifiom. Venue, isog, t h 3, 1 31 -v. allt 1 Villata. 1999. no 

124) 

histriptioii of the / iid ^nppn hy Antonio tie Heatis. |)ecemhei 
ISI7: 

"In lo mofiddiiio Ji Sonld .Mdrid Jr Ir ( ,idiii , .puih fo fiuto Jdl di^nor l.n- 
Joriio Sfond, d^mi hello rt hnu dtU sii, fo rido nrl irfritoiio Jr fulfil, dii 
si)/jMii lA/en/iMi ill mil Dominiio ih ohuirdniui, nmi inui piitd dl ninio 
Jd nil mr I midiJo I imi, ,pidl fun'iiimo in Anihoy\, tfu r 1 \irlhnlh\inid, 
hnulii imomnuid dJ I'luhldru non \e m pit hi hmnuhfd dii rtiiJrilmmo 
e pn dlfid iiuulrninifid 1 1 pihomiiyi Ji ipwlhi mn Jr mitnidh irtuiiti Jt 
pin pnmm Ji hi lorh rt .Mihim 9 Ji ,pu I u mpo, Ji rrui ddtiiui 1 1 dm hi 
d I'iJrmid miirdid nuhrdnid Ji pdidiiirnfi Ji houdfo, fdili pmi Jdl prr- 
Jiifo d\^nor l.iuloriio" (l^i'itoi, 190S. p 1/6, Villata, iggg. n • |m- 

I omplete|). 

I )est Mptioii ‘)l the / dd Snppn In R.iolo ( Iit)vio 
' 7 m dJnnidfiom uinun id MiJiohini in pdrirtr Clindm iiini Jhiipnlis 
ilhiumhnh, iiniis oprrh hhiJim dJio dunidini Liidorumn irorni fnmit, 
nt iinxii '‘pntdiiJo pu>\nno\ infnriydi'if. dn ,iunmiri> pdruti folli po\mt. 
nf in ( Idlluim rrl Jnnio <1* nhiipn nu munlo prolinih dspinuin tm" (Vil 
lata, 1999, no 337) 

Mollei, igs2.. Sit niherp,. ig/J. ^itlheit, 1974. .iml Wasseiman. 1983 
(L eonarilo’s I dd Snppn)’, Rossi Rt»vetta, 1989, ami Riitaux, 1989 
(on the hisiois of the v'.enre of the / lUf Snppn) 
hesiriptU)!) of flu I ddSnppnl>\ (iiov.mhatrist.i Clnaldi 
"(Jiiidi. ipuilhord rolri'd Jipim>ni ,pidhhi fwnrd, lOiidilruird piinid hi 
did ipidiifd ft hi dui mifiiui, iior m Jinrd ilhi i\Mri iiohtlr, 0 pirhrd, 
i^ioiom, 0 M'rrrd, tmhdtd, .• lufd, rmhid, 0 \;iordni, luifd, 0 Ji dinnio trim- 
ijinllo, hnomi (• mdlrd\;id 1 1 poi, iOiiosiinto I't smf dio, \r n'linJdrd oreriih 
mprd, thr d uyundsmio pioom Ji tdl ipuilifd, rt ownrdrd Jilulnitnnrnfr 
I lor rid, Il lor MiiiMiiTt, y'/i hdhiii,if 1 morininiti Jihorpo 1 1 liovdtd lom, 

I hr oji pdii \u dftd II ./Ml/, I III fdf rolri'd, hi iipomrd kJIo dilr ill mm* hh- 
ritiino, ihr d nipn roll irm im d unfold 1 1 fdttoiio nioltr rolfr 1 1 nuJti, pin 
ihr fdiifo idinJfo i^ 7 i luirrd, ipuinto \;h pdnrd hd.ddrr ii ,pirlL iiiui\;inr, 
ih'ioli rolri'd Jipnynr, d Jdi'd >1 fornuirld, rt Id Idiri'd iinuin nuih 
dryliodi I f podo, ili’i'oh ipii'do ill o\ini dui opiui fihrm', il Jr lon t\'M/ 
Jilniniid in ipu'lld fdrohi, ih'i{ih Jipiihi in .Mihiiio nrl lonrnifo Ji 1 
fidti PuJudfoii, nrlld i/miiA r r/lu;idro il RrJnifor nodro n*’ dioi Jhirpoli 
till mno d mrihd" ((.uovaiihaltista Ciiraliii, Dnoid, Venice 1554, 
pp. 193-196. alter Ro^xi, igig, p. 19). 

Cionihrith, 1966 19S4 (leonaido's loniponinirnfo innilto) • Leo- 
naido's osMi notes t»n the fip.ures m the / dd Snpprr. 

"I ^le (hr /it ri'isi r hm le hi . iinui m I ^Ml• dfo r rohr Id trdd inrnm il pro- 
ponifon I 'll dlfro 6 ’vm' A Jild Jrllr dir miini nidiim 1 lOn rixiJr n^hd d 
I'oltd dl lonifuynm, I'dino lolh nuiiii dprrtr nio\fid h pdlmr Ji tjiirllr r 
dl.’d fr ypdlh inrrrm h oinlii r fd Id homi Jrlhi nidrdri\;hd I 'n dlfio piirhi 
ill'll' orohio dll'dlfio, I dm llo du I'dnolfd d toiiir nirnm !ni r\ili pori^ir li 
oiolii, tiiiniilo mi loliillo ml' nmi nidiio t nrll'iiltrd il pdiir rMt^rjii Jiriso 
Jd idl loftrllo I 'ditto, Ml / I’e/iiiru trnrnJo nn lolfi llo in iiidiio, rrrm nm fill 
imino mid cdiiui mpui Jrlhi fdrohi / / I'ditio d tiui inJnirfo d iinr! ilu 
d iliiiui I roll il proponiforr infui '/ mnio 1 '/ iliiiuifo" (Rl W ^ 665- 
666) 
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VII From M.iiitua to Veiiii c aiul hack to Florcnci* 1500-1503 

\.niii igS'' \ p y).\ I ,fn.u if ^ I. M* ./.j, .iiul \tiii |i;»;N 

pp i''~ ign ^Iv'miiiviv* in \iniii1. \illii.i. nns 14^144 

1 1 i I'M iiiii* N h mk uiniiiu in I loll lui' .iiul Loun/o ( oisii.imo s 
K rfi r tl' 1 m 1\ 11.1 li 1 sti 1 - \ i nil . ig»;ij. pp i^. :•> (i ifri*on ot 
Kihi’ll i li I iiiii I’l III .iloi'k.il lomr I'otri.iiriiii ) - NX .ismtiii ni. 
10^1 (/vir'(*;.'M'r/ // 'III, ( .;r, pp I'li'tlO 
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Kriiip, HJ04. .Hill S(.iin.i//i. 2uuo {M,n/fnnti »•/ t/ii Wiininm/it) - 
/olliiiM. 1004 (I r.iiiifMo ill ! (iiotomlo) - I IrvJi'iiri’u h. i(j<;2 
igSiS (hiiilm piopo\.il loi Siili.m h.iji /ul II). - Vill.a.i, nos ig^, 
I4g (lox.ipli.i on (lie p.iie .•( wliiih I i‘on.iiili> vv4>iki'il, 2s M.i\ 
1504; Is.iIhII.i il'l ste's u‘i|ii(‘sr toi .1 puriiii' hv I eon.irilo. 2(j 
.M .mil isoi) ■ Vi'ui. iggS, pp ioy-iis (C Vs.m* Moi^i.i) - Vill.i- 
t.i. u>00. no in (I con.mlo's h.iiik .uioiint) - I ipjuhosMi, igKf., 
pp 140-141 (Isil'i'll.i iH stf’s I oninnssions toi (iiov.inni hellnii 
.iiui I'll no iViiu'ino) 

Is.ihi’ll.i J’l sti' ini|iiiii's .lilt I lion.iiJo's littN(\lt oil 2g M.m li 
isoi III .1 li'lti'i (o I'll do J.i Nt'vill.n.i .mil isks linn (o pi'isii.nk 
I I'on.ii Jo (o p.iiin III I I pii nm 

"Rii ifiHilh'inii, '( Lif/ifiilf fiftinri/if puifu If nuffii // in hfi,n ,/. 
I'h\^,iin,' If Hiiiniiil.i piiiiniit.i if^n.i inffiniiiri ilti rif,i t hi fi.i 
ii.'f M f'ftiii ifUi' iiil .li i4M.i i>/’i hi. uniif n't fflf h jtitf Ihiri 1 

(f i/j. ffUhi i .jin'ILi. it 'I Li iUii ilu\l liihii inihirM ijiiiiili, ti/njif li 
t.hi.in.lflf /MM Iff hi Rfith iiiii ifinf ilii III '( 7 /Mi'Z/i/r/,; imi/mi v./ ,/« fnnii 
n/ii' ifii.iilif III I Mi’'t/i' fUihf. ihl i/ihindf '( Hi iffih nlifH h nu Iti ft fni,i /,; 
nil I firiffii it il It nifif in .nlnliif 'Mp M.i ./ii.im./.' Li Zi* iithn'ihn h niti nh, 
l ull .ilfii.iiiilif li inJurlf il hiiiii nth' ifihidiittf li ii M,iii>nnii. dfi'ftf . 
dflii iftnf I il fif Hiilnhii l/'*i Z,' /'f( ill/ i i'Zi f Ml m.indiih inh' 

iiltff 'ilirf dll h Ihitlf n.'fr,' fiifiln /,< /lliifinniii,' Si^^n.'h ni'frf( .-m 
'.'*/ i hil dfllillf I hi fllillfiit 'In lih^f .jlhl lilt li tllltf Ihll'i h llh' llffl 

niiiHi hi' i'fiiff lit If Rii ih hdil i i" 1 1,1 ihl ilil I ".' / I fthlidf ‘ (hi III .imi, 

Inlij lit' lo^ \ ill it. I iggij. no 1 |<j) 

Shill Siiniii I4;g| ^ \/.M.; / i'.l) - Ji‘ rulii.is M;> 2 . /olllll F. hjl^ 
11 )4)1, iiiti Kii 'ts. H)gs, i‘)4)‘) (poiti lit iNpolopi ,iiiJ I'.ukproiinJ to 
rill I iMiinii''Moii ti'F till' Mfthi I hil) - l)iii'f j'lnlliiin/n !4M.h*l 
(oil lioss I h oti woiiu 11 si ion I J tohl lliui Iniitk) Hi 1 /lu 1. iggs 
pp ii.s-ii‘) ( |.ni \ III I \ i k's poiii.iit ot Is J't 11 I of l*oirni;il) 

K oil 11 1* ' oil tilt llnii'.pili Mi llllMIMII itloh of I f II I 

Ni»*//’M .; \<lii fii'ii'itr I j'l : I'l Hih. iil.ih .lin"iii,i ./k a'j'hi ill u .d'ihl ,ll 

04*1 /' ',J*.; /'/I4 'a If I , h I !l.l f'l If'i thlh lll.lll liliihl d I y^i' y/h'itf I j 

I . ■/' in il ihl n ■*) I iiln/rniii jhifi, .li itu.l dt I ihlf t L' it ill Z> r'idiiniithi 1/ 

.1, 1 ' I K I ’ ,n I I .iliitnniii ,k i it in d 'Z , It Z ’ i' k' 1 ' in 1 il i It If / i 

'fififiifihnti Ltiin.jii, :!i',lli' .ihl dt j iir ilihlft ' .! dt lii fh'nh M.i"’ 1 

[\V\ |r>(,| 

| 7 , * 4 jilt *hl I I illili' h Lilt ill' I 'dt I'iirlnlf'iifi dill .'hlflt.l ,i li p.llhll 
i mifi ; jlitili ' ,11 1 i ’ / h ii’l dti iht^f I imtil m iiihi I i'ltii iiiiii 

'' ill iiil n.i.Li <iihi idinniniilii ! jit,! /im hi ' .nyi. nfu hi l.i ‘'i.iiti.i 
; 'M'Mi f I rjitth >:ti' I'rr iih inh fi.ilnii nti d .'fni ti t nilhi j'idi 

' I .|’in t ' th'.ni 1 1 1 1 r iiiifil ill lii lunfih iiihlliinti j jl il lnn\'ht 
.1 iiil 'hi ihii' lunii iii ihl. t,i**i/,j/i' iidii htniint li titti, if it M.i 
'r’*i/(, i'l.i i.i i'l fit il ii'i.,1 iii iii ft. id. I idiininiii ijihi I nhitif 1/1 im< mZ 
nu iinu >if > ii'i 'i/iiii .II, f.in ff.’i'/i yyiittliliili'lti'.tiffdini.ini 

,'*i **!,;* ’ I ' iinn ' nnif.ni ii' in ilthlh f, in in ilii h rniiniifh' 'fi'hi d, I 

ni, *ii ’ ’*.' ' 14 *.'/,/ 'M I •/ .iZ'i/r (II’I |22) 

VIII I ronarilo in Morenre 1504-1506: Battle paintiiip anil 
^muscular rhet«)rii*” 

1 1 4 i:i r, n)4)2. mJ Mi \i r /ni ( .ipi IK n igi)<> (I i oii.ii Jo, .Miiln 1 - 

nuM'lo iiiJ K ipli ii I III I li'ii 111 t ) - V'lstri, is^H IV’. p 47. hl^. 

iS 4 ; 2 , p Its iiitl ( Instil tg^i ['p n;-i<>g (nniiits hitiMiii 
I I t^ti.irilt * .niil .Mu 111 1 iiiL’i lo| 

,A.| lition il lonn.ii I h'l fill Hiirri .>/ li/.;Z/i./rf of 4 M.is is<'( 

' Itti I ni.ifni/i, 1 , t 1 n if Sn'n,'riRri,'ri,liIihtrt,i,t<ifnidfnnri </' 
( iiM fi hi di I /'it/t.'Zi' Ih'fi ntiih'. Il nil liiji'i niii' pin ni, / f,i I hniiiidf di S' 1 
/'f. r,' ,ii I in, h I ilt.iiiirii' /i. fi ntin,’. ti'ltf ,i diph'iit r, niif i/iii/.Z*.' di Hi Si/Z.l 
, 1,1 ( ..ni ii'hf ['rnthi ,1 \i*l.Z.'. I di >> 1,1 piTiitt, I Iffhlftlf n'MMMi Iti/ii /•*' 
/’i./Mfj iM nr tin nirt-’H, , 1 1 hill t /idf t/hifn pt I fill iii[n,'ni pt, f lifniit i'l 
iitfhi d '1 ' in 'ff it dt idthindft prtftili niilfniiitl S/i’M.'ff, I Z/4 hli fpti'i 
I i,<ndii,h.i piiintii pm pii cti' t puf ill n,' d, fii hitf Inn itJiitidtlh 
/li'/iiit.l' 1 p.iflii pir till li'Htf di litnpt' in hnipi' ,jn,ililii 'finiihi ,h 
ihniifi l\ ii< , pnfiiii niiH'ii'liii Su'/inri in n n,ith dt'lihi ii'h'iif , tt ,ht ■ 
lift.’ I ii'H.ihi' dii I'fMi/ tihhii hiii'trr nifit,nninti finitf di diphpnii < 
ditli> .iiilffit * t rnhtilflf iilhi 'iin int, hi jhifi tifin pii iihiiif n Inftf iZ trn > 
di h Idn.ih' pify/m fntiih> di /Sir^ ixuptifni it s^iinliiliffi' 
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h/Mi)nsiJ, i'I i/ir ill ditto / lofhiido m dhi it fw/ii /loiitn JS Lir[dn d'oto in ,>fi> 
jwr lUhitftio nun' it /nu>n loitto, inh'ndindon loniimiitto il jinnio nun 
tiddi 20 dfl nu‘M' d'iiinih' inoMino Jhhnito it in ahOilu I’l di'tto I unuirdo 
mm luihlmi lui dctto ti nijm /inito di'tto untom, iilloiti i />r,/,iti nuu^mifui 
Suimni lo posnno ii)risfMMy;i r( jm i/mi/uiu/u' nuu/i' oppoituno tilh intt fii 
n^titiitumr di tntti ijiu lli diimin luii'i w/ luiniti ju t d\ tiih oju'iii /;/- 
\ino ii ditto di if dihlui ditto I lomirdo i/i /<7 tiinto d\ niiloni fihn fiuto ih 
hinuirlo it ditti niti\>nilui‘'Si\inoti liluio, it Jir fui ditto tinipo, iIk ditto 
I lomiido n o/ddiyliii IuwiTi' loniito il din\^no di di tto nntom it potn ldu 
I will, ill! ii ditto I lomitdo riniwi hi'iw loniimiiin n dijni'mii if lolonti 
iii'l niino di llii Siilii di ttii ijni'llii jhiiti Jn Ini dmiimilii i t lonntii in 

di tto uirtom. pi to nmo lonti iiti, ipunido ipu 'slo iuluuyui, r /•/• fnti nuionifi- 
ii Sunion diiili ipu'l nihiiio ihininio nii’n'ilw nihi lonn nwnti' pi i fiiii tiih 
dipintnni, it ipullo di ilw iillohi nihinno d\iiiordo nm ihttii iiomiiih 
it lon '^pnidindo ditto iiomndo tmipr in dipnnuri in ml niiiio ditto, 
nmo lonti'iiti di'tti niiiymliii Supioti pnniyiirli i t iilliimdnirh J hnipo m*- 
j)hisi.njfio, Ihi il ipiiih ih tto il oiiiiido w ohidudiii n loiniii' il idiiom in ipwl 
niodo i t inlinr ii <//«/ fiininu, ilu iilloui nihiiimi d'linoido ditti nhu'nilhi 
Si\,]nori it ditto Liomiido Jl t piiilu i potnldu iimoui i '>nu, ilu l.iomii- 
dof Ihi Ipullo tiiiipo, ilii III! III! pii'm ii lonii/i 1 1 uirioni. mm luiri ^^/ omi- 
noiw ill dipumoii' III ditto niiiio, nui n^mitihn di linih ml untom, ^oiomlo 
iohlt\^o mpfiinripto, iilloui nm lOiitnifi ihtfi imynilui Supitni non pohu 
fill iiiitoni lOn dins^mito it foniito iilLyliiiii w dipioiuii ii nm nltio, non 
iilumirlo in iihiino niodo d,i ditto Liomndo. i'\ph nv*' loiiniho mo. 
imi hhiiiiri loniiri till dipintinii ii I umiiidi' di /^>. ipitimlo wj in hiniim ihi 
poti //i> liin 1 1 dtiiojii III ii dipi\ini n in ml ninio pi i ,pi, Ihi mlnriitiom lUi- 
Illlio nii'n, ill!' illlohl nlillim> d'liilnndo it illi nlhl lOlll i nu nfi ^pii ^to 
mmdinii no n inpu dhImiTiito, ilio ih'lti lunini jS hiiolii d'oio in oio iin rn 
ti pi'i di'tio I lomiiihi if tiiflt> ipullo ilii pi'i lo iidrniin rimriiii, lOiiu di 
sopiii s; dm, dihhii poi lontuitto limrii piin it piininlhti 

puilhitli pn /•' iidi'i Hill pit lOiito it pifio dillii diii,i phtniii, ii hnon <.>»//.< 
ill ipu llo ilw mill dulmiiiito iiliui ridtii pi ' dotti imyiiilui .Supuni. pi ' tompi 
I Msti iiti il ill tto I lomiido doirio iisn n u pi i pn .0 di di thi putiihi 1 h ” 
(Vill.ir.i, igoo. lu*. iSo, suppk iiK iitcii .ifriM h( Id. nut. igig. no. 140. 

I iiL'Iish tr.mvlttion In Kiniip W.tlk(.i, ig-Sg, pp 27()-.i7i) 

Isrnni‘\(i. l*((lul(i. pp nnl K< mp W.ilki i, 

|>p 2/11-271 (on rlir tlo«mn» nl,td«>n roLitini', ft* rin liiiiih .>/ 
\mdiuiii) W.K k< I iMi.^ I. igi'S igSi, pp ^^7. 361, .mJ Wit- 
ikovMT, igSg, pp u>inpli.uui' with tuiiti uts. «. \- 

I I ( <lni,L» ol tk.iJIiiK s). - I u*h<*M Inn/. p 124 (intiTpirt.ifion 
of icnr.iniN in liil^»tniuis Mct.iphoi.ilis), niil Limkii/.i. zmn. 
[>. |H| (intoiprot.iruni of u in.uns in Si KkIoh' of Scvilh , / tymolo 
mill, 1 1.3 37) - Spinto, npSg, ( ntm. iti47. pp g2, 330. .nul Mrlh 1. 
igKs (M.ns i« uno^MpliN ol ilu' Puiinnio f.iiniK .nid in i'I iiu.il) 

-- ll.mt. ig.S6, KiihniNtcm, iggi. .mJ /oIIikt. iggS (piilirn il 
uono);i iplis ol tlu Co. nul ( iunu il ( h.niilw 1 in 1 Iok ikc .nul tiu' 
Hiittli ol Amdiiiiii). Osi, ig7s; Holu’i Unhinstom, ' 'So, nn, ’7. 
( iisioloro L.nuiino, (\miniidiii di niiiitlii, Vuiuo isig, fol 71), 
.iftcT Paiiotskv. ig62, p. 2ig (foi pi .nul intc ipn t.nioii (lu I .ill ol 
iMi.uton) - HiirtiMs. igSs. pp. 45. >4-->> (pn'^h'in itu .il n.rnn' of 
I loicntiiK niilii.iiA poluN .it ihc Ni.ni (»l ilu 16''' cuiiin\) - 
K»h IiKt. ig()7. til- loln.iN, ig6g. pj' l<)^-l()g, log, ;ig. Unhinsu in, 
iggi, .nui ci.illi Hi'i^oli, igg.j (Mu lu l.ni^ lo’s (.'nw///./ i.ntoon) 

I X Between h'loreiice and Milan 1506-1510 

I d'N. iHgz, p 142 (the Anonin.o (.J.uIJi.mo on Ltim.irJi'S p.iiiii- 
niu; U'tlniujiic .nul ilu llitih ol .‘\ii\^lniin) - W'm , iggS, pp ; |g, 
2 sH ?sO (Ltu>n.nih»‘s k I.idons vMili Ins I.iiiiiIn in is ^ - Vill.it.i, 
iggg, nos. 227-22S (ls.ih(‘ll.i li'l \II n I\\\i nIn i v\oik In I < on.mk'). 
nos 2J3-237, 24 «-243 (corrrspoiuliMU c loiuiimnj', I oon.ihloS 
i onrinnin^ sr iv in Mil.in); im. 22g (.i^K i nu'ni ^r.intnu^ I con.irJo 
li.ivi- of .ihsuuc III M.iv isno) 

I I (U I hv ( h.nh s irAinhoiso to the I lounirnu* Su'juni.i of 1(1 1 V- 
Lcniki isot'>' 

"Miyinlui it i\nii riri tiiimiiuini Initns luniohindi h opiii I 'o,’/*. 
ipuili' hii liimito III Ihiliii it iiiiiMiiu III ipii \tii iittii imiyhtio I lominlo di 
rimi, I'lnfrit lomittiidiiio, Ihiiino pnttiiio imlimifiom n fntli ilu h luinno 
I'I ilnto ill' iiimitlo mi\^nliirnu'iiti‘, iim oni i Iw mm ilhiirsmio nun n ditto I t 
noi roll nio ioiili'\niii' i\nn lu I iinim to di ipu Hi 1 Iw iitnuii < ino pniiui i In 
nun pi r pn n iitui !o 1 lyiion I'^n iiio A hi doppot 1 lu ipui iluivi mi»’ imiIIIi \;iijri’ 


I mint i \piiirntui pnn'iiit' h rntnli mi. ii drnio ii ninu nh Jn rl iioiiu mo, 
ii'lihtiito pn pufnni.i ohnnm.ii-pullmlu nu ntiiiui 1 n hiiuLifo in h pm 
iillti piiiti, ilw nmo III Ini ill miindh'^inii riiitih I t i idi nio loiilnuin ilu in 
II' pioir liiiti ill In do ipuihlii lO^iulii h luniino donuiiuhifi\ ih ilniymiif 
iinliitiituhi ot tilth iiMt pittim iili iditi londiitiom noytr,i. lui nithfoito iiini 
tidi ,iuuh\ilii mm ndo Miinio n ’^toii minhuti di hit, nui m luimno pn lu m 
"(Ih Id.nni. igi‘ iu> uSi, Vill.n.i. iggg. iu» 217) 

I ('ti( I lioin fi.nursto P.nuli'lfnii to rlu llod.n(itu Sipiuni.i 
(wlunn P.nulollnn .uKlii ssi s .is ilw "( omuil of li n") of 12 |.nMi 
.11 \ isu7 

“/ / ^ttinuiiiimi tilli pioniilui dll ( lirntunihmiio. Siui MiU\iii nn ./;/ 

iiini>, dill lido 7 hmyiui ilu i ro^iii Su’iuni nti utiriiu’ S,nrifi loio ilu 
ii> di^uliio MU'ifnn ill null >.111' / lominlo. loio pi ton. ipuih <1 noi.i ,1 A/i 
hiiio, dindiiiiiulo ill! nil liiiii iihiim lOu it luditi ilu ipulli .Simioii A* 
I'liii'iiii) it It lonuimlino ilu nn hii\i ^nhito, ot ilu non piirfii ih Mihino 
lino id niio I'ontn I in 1 hon nuu ^tio, 1 1 10 di \ulno luiriti .dilnino ii>si di 
imnio mil itHtwoti in ntoilo n I itnr.i ilu mtti^ui ipmto 1 jinfo, it lo hiti 
minto, niiindiindonn hi lottohi, ipuih ^n/l/ hi pn ^nih Ju lonipiiiihi, jui rui 
ill .Mihino ’ lo iO'‘po\i il \iui Mu '/ii ilw iioi'iindoM I umiinlo tid Mihino, lo 
Simioiu I iH/n II lonuindni Idinw Ju nhultm j nin MiU ^til, hniilu, (v 
undo in iihii stui, hi nudi^iniii non li potnldu nuimlio lOimimliiii di 
ipulh, it Ju nuiido 1 1 iifinniiti' 11^1!. h .Si\moiw Inn/, hi h> nuimhiih- 
hono il Mihiiii* lid onini mn nJiu^tii Siui Mimhi mm potnhhi pm 
di ^iditiiilo it tntto ipu ^to I milo dn nn piuol tpuuho ^nto lomloito nlli- 
nitiniinii ih ipui di yiui nunio ipuih , ^nu* h unto lom niolto o\ii Ih nn /<• 
ml piiihin dontiindin .Siui .Mii^tii Ju opin ih^uhnir.i ihi hn. it nn n^- 
/>i'M 7 'itti liirohtto ill iVnn/./ Dinimi. it iiltio, uiomlo Ju nn n/ni ,ilhi 
liiniihiti ilfoiu iinJu h hno nthino nw nuih mno ' io ml piiihni iiini Siui 
Mill no pit pin uhinuho di Ii'nOi Sionoiu in onini ii'into, ihuiniimlo 
uio hi pi ifiitunu ill I lominlo inoonn linn A iiitti .puililo ou. Siui \/nt nn, 
mhiinwimhmn Ju m luiriro notitui. nn donuindo u A* r.* I i ti^- 

/i.'ij hmhdi I.* ill! nn oni innuhonu\ nn minnnu ‘Sinrotih I'oi oilnn> nn 
I'll 0 ilw non piiifii do Mihino mtonto Ju 1 4*n/, Sioiunu h Htinno ih 
I inn I 'It pii i/ui n.i iiiiiui 10 All liiifii nn ol yopnidun^ I uounilo. 
liUtindoh nttimhn il Iniono oninio di ./ui nn MuOii / /" (Hi ld.nin, 
ign> no 1S3. Vill.it.i, iggg, no 240), 

Loon.iklo's ili.ift ol ildiiMol li.nk's J'Ainhoisi (spinu; iSoS:) 

' / Ann It' nunulo iO\ii Soloi poi fon inn luh n n » Siynotui lonu 10 u>no 
./ImM ol fnii ih I nno A tu»n* ilu 10 ho lo’niut fioti Ih, lonu to iinlo lioi'iimii 
ii>yfi in ipu yfo p mpui 0 potion lon nuiodm ipioihidiihu noon donm di 
I'oiu miindi I 1 1 .puih mn fotti pol iihtuinhmno luuito n, 0 pit Jn n 
I oOto Siynoiio ptiUito, u> ortoi In n loto di mpi to olio nno /.nnn/n di n'^/n, 
doi'i to oi'tyo 0 Oiin pi I 0011:0. piiJii non rottn don pin iioui 0 room 
Siynono, 0 oiuoio, iirituh* 10 hirototo pi I ^^/^//n«/'nn/•> ii, u hi ntui pn>i'i 
' 'll I pit lotiiti i'//.»‘’(l<LW 13 jg) 

Nuscr Sili.ipno. igso, p 102. (r\polou\ .nul .iiu* ol Sr Ainu) 

h. irrisd, Iggi. ,nul Ai.issi, iggS, pp 4 1S-4O1 (i oniposilion. uv>noj*- 

i. ipliN, tr.uliMon nui k Iiuious ssinholism of rho I itipn ,nul ( Jnhl 
irifli Si . him) - I k sih-nrcu h, igs 3 . 1 . PP iSs* is*S .nul I'cTrii'.. igSo, 
pp 10-12. 20-22, 2H (on I lon.nJo's sirws on the pi inn v.il oif.ni 
.nul llu’ i u.ilion ol tlio worM) 

! ‘oii.iiilo s rhoiiuhts on how nionnl.nns won ii(‘noil 
"L'oiipio Jli uolihO dollo lotto uopitlil dill niiin, ipuindo 1 yyO iitio y'ni 
mil thyi inutt yopni ill I tmin, otuoto Ji'i Ho luyyi ,puhi puiito, lottinuin Idn 
il (tin <//!'( 0/ tin pot h poifi pm hoyu d'lym puiiio / / / lOO 0 ondnh 

Ihni ant inomlo 1 loti ill toll jinini mono 0 nitito Ju h itonu : .1 i/i \n 
linnii o (iiiohhono Oiiiti nionti . , h'm lohiti toll lolh, lOininu lofdnnw n n, 
(.nn I itiiin h putii 0 lohh nuhyioii o innioii, nomhi h : o di 

loiiilln Ju II (mnn pt^tunono m fol nuin pit h loto dihn i' (Ms I, |ol 
lix) 

I oon.iiiK' s ohM'iv.itions on rlu hhu loloni of tho .ni 
" pit iMiiph' ihl lolon dilioiio oHi\^lwionio il Intno mito di h\^m 

siiilii I riiiliu, il Ipuih nut ndo ih' lonniii poll' loiti 0. .nn iiouin , .puimlo 
yi iforo infill I'oJiio I 'l loio iuonn j f hdio oiuoio mll'onihn ounio 
ill III nit'iifiiom tiinofi doliojiio. ioiio, Ju o tioro nilni I'oJiio , toh 
onihni poton inolto 0: ntto / /"(HI W ^ 300) 


Allison. ig74; K( nip Sm.ni, igSo, il.ilh lU i'oli. iggi. .nul /• ■ 
tuinlo I il tiiifo ill I iilo, 2001 (/ iihi ii.ulidon) K( mp. igg4 (woik- 
slu»[) pmJiu lion h.iscJ on i .irtooiis of 1 1 on ndoS Moih<nmi of Ju 
)otnn'nuhi) - llilhi von I i.u rd niuu n. iggg (pioJiurion i»t 
p.nninii’s h.isoil on i.ntoons .nul ih iwin^s ni PiiiU'ino’s woik- 
shop) 

X rlie Iasi years 

I lo\ih nu u h. igr»s igSS. ,nul PKt .11. pp is-i 7 (I ooiundo's do 
stalls loi tlu Invnl/io inoiniiiu III) K( mp. ig72. .nul Kook' 
iVdn rn. ig7K-ig.So (I ^ on.ink' s l.ito .ni.it»nnu .d sdulu s) 

I ( on.nd«>'s ill .ill « if .1 k rti 1 lo ( 111111.1110 d( Mi du 1 o| , ims 
" lonto nil m'm,» mill omfo, illnyfihyinu’ iiih* Su'/ii’u , lA / ,A m,A mio oupnOo 
ih I'oytiO yonito, Ju .puhi il nuih nno ,A/ nu y' 1 (mmo Mo .umJi nn nn 
tiiyiii il mni ot'iti 10 pottito mnrnihm nil y,ilhtiiii olh dt >uhii di royini 
I luHoirii nudunifi hi nutlionihi di loloyfo nu\inniih>n inhyio, pit il 
ijiuih non 0 hiyiuito iiuhru to lO^n ohutm, lolhi tpuih 10 iihhio itulnio (titli 
piiliion I I I il yi li'liihl iiUO III, Ju ylfiiU lltl' illllO Inmi i^tl i niotyi I yltll- 
nu nil, don doriniro, i tpiii 1 An-.’/ni’./ pi 1 oltn, tlipoi oiuhn 0 0 di Miuin lOi 
.Sr/‘ III ih Ihl OlUltdlO, doi'i yhl i'll nu yfiliiii nd.ilii, ih Ihl ipiill li'yil hii fniti 
It rimu ro ill h ^ lu iiyiirn. 1 'I pm ih Ih rolu u liiiiuhn iino dm fn di loto, 
ioHi yii'ppii III, tininui - -otiih^ iiiiii 11 : pi t A iintiniolu, i ipu 00 ,/inn/'./ ithi 
no il yi hi " (KI W 1 3sl) 

V.is.ni, igfjs, p 2(u), K.ili.d. igs2. igOs. Wohl. igSo. Pi 130. iho. i.n 
21, .nid Und.i. iggi. I .n ri7i (Si |ohn w nh i.nsod nuk \ finpi 1 .is 1 
pu toii.il r\pi mHoiiiiK.) -.Aioiihoii'l o in. igss. -ind h.iroUks. 
igNg (ut>iunM.iphN of /.>/n/ ilu H,ipiiyi} - Phm, ig77. 3s 41 4 3. 
fiy-tiS. IJ7 .nul 131 (sh.ulinp. .nul ,iHiinu ntinn)', N.ilu I no i .nul 
( unnni. igg.S, ( h 31 (sfinnoto) Smulnt.i. iggg. pp (17 Ss (uh- 
j'.ioiis sMiiholisiii »>l sh.ulow) - K/opnisk.i. igr^i2. .nul Sho.nni.ni, 
igr)2 (lu'.ht .nul sh uh ) \V« il ( i.n iis Posnoi. ig74 (I i on.ndo's ni- 

ihuiuL III Romo. Loon.ndo's ( lii.nosuiio p.nndni',) - liolfiullo 0 
linn I, igS.i, pp |Sg igS. 222-22.S (Sr |ohn uoiuini.iphs in iho 
V Ilu. 111). I ).ivulson. igSs, pp 7-26 (R.iph.ioPs I'omoii of iopi ho 
,\') - I nr/, igfio (uonou,i .iphs vd iho /i'/im-ZIiIh/mo). - Vill.ii.i. iggg. 
nos /~iS. Lom.i/7o. i. ig73. p I04. Wiiikowoi. igSg, pp. 1K7 |SK. 
.nul I issk I. igg: (honu>si Mi.ihrs of I (‘on ndo .nul *>iIut .mists) - 
Poi;l'_i. igig, p. X XV 1 (dc si 1 ipdon o| tho lidin-Houhny hy ( '.issi.nio 
d.d Po//o)- - IVdroiri. ig72 (lioiindo’s woik .is .ni .in hitoi r in 
Ii.nuo) - Vii 1 1 . iggS, pp 330-343 (I.i'on.ndo in li.nui). 

Anion 10 ik lU .ilis’s ik'si 1 ipru >11 1 d ilu il!,i d I oon.ndo 
"In nno do li hoti’In 1 1 yytion am iioi oitti omh' lul ruh u im ", / inmndo 
I nui fill ntiiio. ruilno .A pm di I \\ onni, putoto in lo iio lunfm i \,»/ 
hniryinw, ipmh nu'yfio od yiio .Sii'no/i.J lllnoinsittui tn ipiotii, nno di 
nfto donno finntino, foito ih tuitnmh od inOontio dol ijnomhnn Miynifi 
lO lnhiim> ill Miiliii, I'liltio di m/u lolunim Ihipiioo oun'om, it nno ih lo 
Modonmi it dll fioholi' ilu Oiiii poyfi in I'u tnino ih mmto . Imm,/, tiuti pi r- 
fiithMini Ih n I ( u' ilu lo hn pi 1 mm / A n unto n rio poioh '/ no lo di \lio 
non so no piw i \pnUiii pm (Om/ hotio llo hi n /.j,/.' nn iinilo nm.tm si, Jn 
loi'i'to ossoi hotii I \ hi mill il ptif.ilo nusyit / iniordo non posui lolonn 
iOti ipiilhi iluhi il Ju sohii. pin yi'ii'i Oil fiin ihsi\;ni if insymm od oltn" 
(Vill.it.i. iggg, no 314, Inulish d.nisl.ition h.isod on Ki mp 
Rohi irs, igSg. p. 41) 


III Ml liX.llArHICAL SDUlU 1 S 





1 AiuIum k\c\ VVi uHi liK) aiul Lc*on.u\lo (?) 

lobiask and the An^el, c. 1470-1472 (?) 

on ^44 \ 6(^2 ini 

LrnJon, SMt^nuil ( liillcry. Inn 7v'‘/ 

This wcll-pii'siTWil [>aiu*l iiKi>r|H>iJiL‘s ilimovv vvili- 
i.il stiips of wooil pk*it\l Us li‘h and iii^ht-haiKl 
sklfs (i and 2 cm wide* ivspccnwK). It was icstoivd 
111 1S67 and ig06. Iho painting, winc h mav oiii;inallv 
haw scMwd as a domestic altarpiccv, was m the col- 
lection ot C onte An^h>lo (i,ilh lassi in hlorenee in 
the ig'*^ ienriir\ and was aic|uired tor the National 
(ialler\ in I oiulmi in 1S67. l arher altrilnilions to An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo. I raiicesco Bottle ini and l*ietio Pei- 
ii^ino ha\e now Iven dismissed. 

Its aurhoiship hv Vein'cchio has been wideK ae- 
lepted, in parrunlar siiue the iletailed anaUsis h\ 
(hintliiT Passa\ant (igsg). ^iiula (1054). Brown (iggS) 
and Maraiii (iggg) have turthernune siuight to piove, 
on srclistu i^riHinds, that Leonardo was alsi> invoUed 
on the paintiin^. Ihese aiitluus consider the doi; at 
Archangel Raphael’s tect and the tish held In lolnas 
to he the wt>rk I emiaiili\ who is kni>wn u> h.wc 


proiliued studies ol animals ot a similar kind (the 
drawings that Mai am uses to support his argunieni 
date troni a later period, however), l lie atrrihutioii ol 
the dog and fish to I eonanlo is c hiefly h.ised 011 the 
claim th.it Verrocchio was msutfii lently expciieiiced 
111 the naturalistic lepresentation ol flora and lauiia 
and so till lied to his pupil for help. It is .111 arguiiieiir 
that lacks c cogency, lumever, since Verrocchio in tad 
demonstrates an impressive n.ituralism in his p.iint- 
ings, as evidenced hv his M.idonnas in London aiul 
Berlin (ill. p. 14). 

The picture, which is based on an episode troin the 
BocT ot lohit (4: 4-4). owes its origins to the inereas- 
ing veiieiaruui of .nch.ingels in Llorenee m the final 
thud of hrlie 15th lenturs. Antonio del Pollaiuolo’s 
Tohi.is pieture in the (ialleria S.ihaiul.i in Turin, 
which oiiginalh adoined an mteiioi [>illar of Or San 
Michele 111 Lloience, is coiisideied the lornial st.irt- 
ing-ponit foi Verrocchio’s painting (Passavaiit, igsg). 

LitoraCiirc*: I >.i\ies. igsi. wo. 71S1. Siiul.i, igs-|. [^p. U7-U>i. 
PisN.ic wii, igsg, pp .mil igftg. pp d-S.|. im. ig; 

Hii'wu, n>gS. pp 4"-7i. M.ii.mi. iggg. pp 2 .S-u, 


iiz 


f o N \ R no li A V 1 N r I 


11 Workshop ol AmlrcM del Vcrion hio (?) 

Miidonna of the Poincgran^ite 
(Dreyfus Madonna), <*. 1470-1472 (?) or later 

'iimjH'Ul tUlil oil (?) OH Oilli, /5 7 \ 12 if ilH 
\\tisliin\*toii, l)(!, WitioHiil ( iiilloiy »>/ . hr. Siiiiitu l 1 1 
dolhitioH, Ihv tt44 (KiSso) 

The painting, cxccuml on a sinirjc picio (4 oak, is in 
g(’»ocl overall a>nil jon, allhoupji it is soinewhal 
inanvil hy .ibiasion in th(‘ landscape and die Viri^in's 
cliuk and neik - sonietliiii^ that Shapley (i</>N) 
traces hack to a restoration of 1930. I he piohlenialic 
iiatiin* of this lestoratioii, which sought to “Leoiiar- 
dize” the paiiitiiii* hy inteiisilvinj.^ its shailini;. is ifis- 
eiissed hy Brown (iggX). 

I he painting was aiuthnied as a woik hy Leonanlo 
at (Ihristie's in London in April 1S64. It passed into 
the colli'ctioii ol L(niis ( harles 1 'iinh.d in Bans, 
where it was |Mirchasc'd hv Citistave Dreyfus in 1S72. 
In 1930 It was s(»lcl hv Ins heirs to |oseph Diiveen in 
New Ycnk and in 1951 was acc|iinecl hy Saiiiiiel II. 
Kiess, who presented it to the National (iailers'. 
(iiiiffri'y (190S) proiiomiceil the p.iinriiii; to he a 
woik hy Loren/o di ( 'redi, alheit levealiiii' the iiiflii- 
eiK (‘ of Andrea del Venoccliio and Leonardo. On the 
basis of the treatment (^f the ilrapeiies and the com- 
position, Siiitla (1929) artiihiited the paiiitiiii; to 
LeonariD. This attiihulion w.i’^ for a lon^ rime laige- 
Iv dismisseil, hut has recently atti acted support from 
Maraiii (19S9 and 19Q9) and Arasse (199?^). Maraiii 
sc'cs I eoiiaidesc|ue elements in the painteily lieat- 
meiii ol the Virgin's hair and chess and in the tech- 
nu|ii(‘ and fj;iound. The llawcul handling of the 
C’hild’s anatomy, however, and the- not paiticulaily 
Leonardesi|ii(‘ ch iractei i>f the hackgroinid laiidsi a|>(‘ 
point away fiom an atlrihiition to I emiardo. lYoh- 
lemalic, too, is tlu* wood of which the panel is made: 
th(' use of o<ik «is a support was lyjncal nt'ither of 
I eoiiaido 1101 ol other paintc'rs traiiu'd in Floience. 
\rgunip, against an attribution to Leonardo is also the 
:er rh<ir the Ihcylii.^ MiuIohhh reveals no signs of the 
Imgerpamting found in other early woiks by Leonar- 


do (cf. Ihown, ic^gX, p. 157; Biacheit, 19^19, 1974, 1977 
and below, ('at. IV-V, VII, IX-X, Xlll, XVI). 

If Its dubious attribution to Leonaido, whuli 
Brown (199S) has also recently rc‘|ected, \m‘U‘ in l.ut 
Correct, this rinv painting would he' ol ouisiandmg 
impoit.iiice lor our understanding ol Lcon.irdo s 
e.irly leuvri'. In ordei to substantiate its still thoi- 
oughly uncertain authorship hy Leonardo, furtlu*i 
evidence of its cMilier proveii.nice would also he use- 
ful. Lhe possibility cannot he excluded, on the other 
h.uici, that the Droylii^ Miuloinui is simply a variatimi 
upcni .1 smnlai Madonna type lioiii Veirocchio’s 
workshop. A compaiison iiiight he dr.iwn 111 this con- 
text with the l.irgi'-format Miulonnii tioin the ciicle ol 
Loren/o di ( 'redi, dating Irom aiouiid 1471, from the 
moiiasteiy ol (!.ini.ildoh (tod.iy 111 the Miiseo di 
(!anialdoli), whose* pioven.uice c.ui he traced w'lthont 
niti‘rrn|stion light h.ick to the iS'*’ century (Smyth, 
197Q, [>. 224; Miio^lii c hottoyho, 1992, p. 71). A drawing 
attributed to Loii‘n/o di ('ledi in the Kupfc'istich- 
kahinett in the Diesden St.iatluhe Kunstsammluii- 
geii (ie[)toducecl in M.ir.mi, 1999, p. 22) lepe.its the 
iiumf c^f thc‘ Diryfus MhiIohiui almost exactly. I Ins 
dr.iw'iiig Is moieovei c losely ic‘l.ited to the MthloiiHii of 
(ho (Ainialion in Munu h (( '.it. III). 

lhe Dioyjiis Miuloiiihi, in which the ('hrivt t Inld 
stands on a paia|>el in front oi tin* Vngiii. coi res- 
ponds to .1 type* th.it I eon. lido's teacher, Andre. 1 del 
V(*rro(chio, develo|)ed Irom torni.illy smnlai p.iint- 
ings lioin the workshop c^f (iiovainii Bellini, and 
which he pro|\ig.iri*d in f loience at the hegnnnng of 
the* 1470s ((iiossin.m, 19()N). Its most interesting facet 
is the iconog/.iplnc.il dc‘r.nl of the open pomegranate, 
a svmhcd of the B.ission ol ('Inist, which the Virgin 
holds 111 hei lelt hand and of which the infant Jesus 
has taken .1 sec‘d w ith Ins right hand. 

Literature (luilhes. igoX, pp. 7. 10. SinJ.i pp 15-17, 
(iiossm.in, I 99 «'', Sl>.ipli‘v. pp, 113- 114, Sin\ili, 1979. 
pp M.ti.iiii. 19S9, IK' 1. « hoiti['Jh\ i(>9.\ p. 71; 

Ai.issc, 199 ^, pp lirown, 199 '''. pp. 157 - Um'; M.ii.im, 

1999 , pp iN-.’.’ 
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Ill Madonna of the Carnation (Madonna 

with a Vase of Flowers), c\ 1472-1478 (?) 

limih iii (^) iinJ oil popliU (?), (ij j X 4S.S im 

Muniih, 

Altc IhniiLvthtk, Inv 777Q (NOj) 

I'hc p.mcL which is made up ot two hoards, was 
rnmnu'd on the left by approximately 1.5 em and on 
Its other sules hv a few millimetres. Narrow vertical 
stn[n Nvere then later added to the left aiul ri^hl, 
measimn^ roui^hlv 1.5 and 0.5 im res|H‘ctivelv, A 
track in the Inutom right-hand tinnier, visible only 
on the back, was repaired in 1013 with two small 
pieces of wood. At some point in rime, pait ot the 
back was planed oft in an attempt to reduce the 
panel's pronounced warjy There is niHiceable wrin- 
kling ot the paint on the trout ot the panel, caused by 
earU shrinkage i>t the ml meilium and partuularU 
apparent in the tace oi the Viigin. This wrinkling le- 
tlects Leonaido's still experimental handling ot oils: 
in his attempt to prevent his colours trom drying too 
fast and thus to give himselt nunc time to work mi 
the Virgin's hue aiul neck, he probably mixeil his 
pigments with a little tiH> miuh ml (Soinienbiirg, 
10S3). Leonaido in tact experimented with the use ot 
vai lolls oils as bindcis in the 1470s (C'alvi, ig2S igt<2. 
pp- 5»“5-). 

bor the architectural elements ot the middle ground 
(arcades, wnulow jambs, columns, wiiuKnv siMt) 
I eonariK^ sci^rcil precise iniderilrawings into the 
groniul, as are ilso tmnul in the . iJohinofi of flu A/ui;;. 
ti'r example (C'at. V')- These clean lines, executed 
with the aid i>t divideis and a ruler, deviate 111 [>laces 
trom the » outlines m the final painting. A number t)t 
penrimcnti can b identificvl in the head and sIh'uI- 
der ot the C hrist v’hild (which were both originally 
larger) and in the Virgin's K tr slu^uKler (Moller, igjy, 
p 22). The painnng was cleaneil in iSSg go b\ the 
restorer Ali>is Hauser, who retoiu hed a tew small 
seitioris ot the background ti>p lett and a somewhat 
larger area lower letl, in particular the [)arts ot the 
ring tinker and little tinger c>t the Virgin’s right hand 
where rhev bi>rder onto the lett-haiid edge ot the 
panel, and part t»t Jesus's right h)ot. I he Virgin orig- 
inallv held a i loth between the thumb .uul iiulex tin- 
ger ot her right li.uul (todav barelv visible, but reli- 
ablv documented in a cop\ ot the painting in the 
Louvre, see below). The Virgin’s lower lett arm has 
also been reu niched, the red ot the tabric evidently 
having faded (in a simil.ir fashion to the reds in the 
liapthm .'/ f./irnr. Cat. IV). The gold filigree dei ora- 
tion (ni the V'lrgni’s sleeve .md neckline has also l)een 
repainted (information supplied hv Jan Schrnult). 

The provenance of the A/jJennn (•/ llw (.\inuifion 
larinot be tr.ued ver\ tar back. It is first documented 
111 the upfHT corridor ot Wetzler’s a[H>thecarv shop m 
( fUn/burg on the 1 )anube. Yet to be substantiated are 
suggestions that, prior to this, the p.iinting wms 
located in Hurgau Monasterv just a few kilometres 
awav, t)r alternatively that it was brought from Italy liy 


Auxilianus Urbain, an Italian collector who married 
into the Ciiinzburg apothecai7 family in 1792 (Moller 
iw)- Whatever the case, the painting formed part ot 
the estate ot the widow Therese Wetzler and was 
auctioned after her death tor just 22 marks. It was pur 
chased by Albeit I laiig, who shortly afterwards, 111 
i88g, sold It for 800 marks to the Alie Pinakcnhck - its 
valuation price at that time was 8000 marks. 

Whether the painting represents the Madc^inia 
mentioned by Vasari (1550) as being in the possession 
ot the Mc'dici bo|)e CTernent VI I. cannot be stateil 
with certainty. Emil Moller (1937) and David Hrowii 
(igg8) have nevertheless identilied tw'o details which 
suggest that the picture may have been commis- 
sioned by the Medici. T hus the capitals of the two 
window columns .ind the pilasters largely corres- 
[Hnid to the capitals c^t Michelo//o\ Palazzo Medici 
in rloreiice; turthermore, the tour glass balls hanging 
down trom a cushicni at the veiy bottom ot the panel 
may be interpreted as pj/lc tnolhiv (Medici heraldic 
devices). 

rhe attribution i^t the Miiloftfui of the ('anuitiofi to 
I eon.irdo, originally pn^posi^il by Ailolt hayeisdorter 
immedi.itely after [ninhasing the picture, was at first 
bv no means unaniriiouslv accepted. The thorough 
study ot the painting conducted by Moller (1937) 
eycntually allowed rhe panel to be contideiitly .is- 
signed ti^ Leonardo, an attribution that remained 
largely iiiuh diengeil iluring the last 30 years ot the 
20th lenturv aiul vv.is siibst.inti.ited afresh b\ the met- 
iculous studv loiulucted bv Hrown (iggS). Siij^piUt- 
ing tins attributioii aie. in paiticular, the inseciintv 
evident in the artist's liaiidhng of oils, for which there 
ire no direct parallels m the works of Verrocchio, the 
masterlv treatment of the Virgin’s robes and the crys- 
tal vase and rhe atmospheru- l.iiulsc.ipe b.u kgroiiiul. 
T he* d.iting of the p.iinting remains a subject of con- 
tciition, but III ri‘ti*nt liter.itun* is placed between 
1470 and 1478. 

Since Suida (ig2g. p. 20 .ind tig. 4), a drawing of the 
head of the Virgin in the Louvre (Inv. 18965) has 
been related bv some to rhe Munich p.inel. Its attri- 
bution ti> 1 eonardo is not gener.dlv accepted, how- 
evcT. Although Moller (1937. p|). 10-14) refers to a 
numbcT ot original drawings by Leonardo, these cor- 
respond onlv approximately to the final painting. A 
taiilv accurate copy ot the painting (wood, 60 x 59 
cm), prub.iblv bv a N«)rthern master of the 16th 
cenrurv (perh.cps Jc>h.inn Konig, < i5X6-( 1635, ac tive 
III Augsburg, Venice and Koine), is housed m the 
I ouvre (Inv. 1603, Heguin, 1983, p. 88). Marani (iggg. 
PP 3^» 73) mentions ,1 further co[iv in a private col- 
lection in rloreiue and a large- tormat variation from 
the circle ot Kidolto (ihirlandaio in the Walters Art 
(Jallerv in Ikdnmore. 

Literature: V,i\.iri. isso. p 549. Vas.iii. 1965. p 260. Moller. 
1937; Hc vdc iifc jch. 1953. I. pp t3-34. II. p IV. Kiilt/eii, I97S. 
pp S^^rincribiirg. igHc, pp. 24-26, S4-9<» 'Uul 75, 

I IcNjlcnreM li, igKs, pp thrown. 1998, pp 127-136. 
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IV Andre.! del Verrocehio .iml I eDiiardo 

Tlic Baptism of Christ, r. 1470-1472 and c. 1475 

Oil ami tiwiu'ta on pophit, tSo \ isij tni 

I'lornur, Callcnn di'\ili ( Itw. Sj^S 

rhe support is composed of .1 tiH.il of six lioards, 
three wider and three veiy narrow, ^liied togetlicr 
vertically, whereby the narrow hoanl on the left- 
hand side IS additiOiially secured with foui iron nails. 
As evident from the binders on all four siifes. the 
panel has not been trimmed. Ihe back reveals a 
number of brush drawings of nude figures in the 
manner of the Pollaiuolo biotheis and other motifs 
(Natali, 1998, p. 259); these bear uo direct composi- 
tional relationship to the linpthni oj however, 

hngei prints tvincal of Leonardo .ire found on the 
body of Cdirist (Mrowii, 1098, p. 136). Small areas of 
damage - for example in the head of the angel on the 
left and 111 the lower section of the p.iinting, where 
the shrinking of the wooil h.ul caused the paint to 
flake off (Sanp.iolesi, 1954) - were retoueheil w'hen 
the painting was restored in 1998. The cidours have 
greatly faded in a number of places, for example* in 
Christ’s loincloth and John’s cloak. Pass.ivant (1959 
and 1969) ri'fers to a restor.ition c.irned i)Uf in the late 
n/*' centurv. in the course of which the lower section 
of the painting, Christ’s loinclcuh and the .ingel on 
the far left may have been .dtered, to a degiee that 
c.in no longer be prei iselv detei mined. Following its 
most recent restmafion. the painting now seems alto- 
gether more homogeneous than betoie, albeit also 
somewhat flatter. 

The p.inel wms painted in .it least two separate 
phases by twx> or even three diffeient aitists (A/do/n c 
1992, p. 38). Veiiocchio IS thought to h.ive 
started the painting in i 1470 or a little later and to 
have executeil the overall composition as wrll as 
l.irge parts c)f the picture in tempera. The undeidiaw- 
ing on the gesso grouiul, still visible in places, is en- 
irelv by his hand. At a later date - 1. 1475/76 (Kemp, 
19^1, p. 60) or even as late as ( 1480 (Passavant, 1969, 
p. 196) - the panel was then rew'orked bv Leonardo 
using oil-based paints, at that time still uncommon in 
Floience. Following det.nled technical analysis, 
Leonardo is now creihted w'ith consideiable involve- 
ment on the composition: as well as executing the 
angel on (he far left entirely in oils, he also reworked 
in oils the figure of (/hrist, oiiginallv laid down in 
tern, era by Veirocchio, as well as the nver bed and 
large parts of the background landscape, with the ex- 
ception of the rocks on the light (Sanpaolesi, 1954; 
Natali, 1998, p. 66). This discovery^ falls in line with 
Vasari’s .issernon that Leonardo painted the angel ni 
the Biipnsm of LfitN c>n which Verrocchio was work- 
ing. Recent investigations using infra-red reflectogra- 
phy have revealed that the background above the 
heads of the two angels originally featured a more 


conventional lamlscape, one characteii/ed more bv 
trees than bv rocks aiui water (L» >\Huihlo an\ioli, 
1998, pp. 70 ami 130). 

Fhe painting was fust housed in the Valk^mbrose 
chinch of San Salvi, ihrectly outsule the walls of Floi- 
ence. From theie it passed to the convent of Santa 
Verdiaiia, probably in 1564, to the Accademia di Helle 
Arti in Florence in 1810 and m 1914 to its present 
home. Albertini (1510) was probablv referring to this 
painting when he stateif that “uno Angelo di Leonar- 
do da Vmci” WMs to be found in San Salvi. Antonio 
Hilli (p. 61) and the Anonimo (iaddiano (p. 89) also 
name a liiipthni of ( 'Inisf in San Salvi amongst the 
works of Andrea del Verroci hio. Vasari sunimaii7es 
the information provuled bv Albertini, Bilh aiul (i.id- 
cliaiio when he identifies the angel on the far left as 
the work t>f Leon.irdiv Richa’s refeieiice (1754, I, 
P- 395) to the preserv.ition in San .Salvi of a relic of St 
John perh.ips provides indirect support for the case 
for San Salvi as the original ilestination of the Bap- 
tism painting. This leads l\issavant (1969, pp. 62 and 
58) to conclude that the church of San Salvi may have 
mcliided .1 chapel iledicateil to St John, for which 
Veirocclmi’s painting pnwided the alt.irpiece. 

Although seveial of the dr.ipery stiufies attributed 
to Leonaido (C]at. 166-167, 169, 182) have been lelat- 
ed to the angel m the Biipfism of (^Inhi (von Seulht/, 
1909; Arasse, 1998), m>ne of these stiulies coriespc>nds 
accuiafely enough to the robes of the angel 111 the 
painting. Llnconvmcmg, too, is the attempt to relate 
the drawing of the lieail of .1 voung man in profile, 
dated to IVcember 1.178 (Cat. 192), to the angel in the 
Hiipthni of (dntst (von Seidhtz, 1909). Leonardo is be- 
lieved to have executed ins sections of the panel at a 
lelatively late date, for example 1478 (Marani, 1999). 
P.iss.ivant, wJio conducted a very thorough analysis 
!>f the paiiiting, even i-onsiders it possible that Leo- 
nardo reworked the painting 111 the early 1480s (Pas- 
savant, 1969, p. 196). 

As regards who ( omnnssioned the paiiifing, Anto- 
nio Natali (1998) recently suggested the Vallombrose 
monk Simone di Michele Clone, who was probably 
Andrea ilel Verrocchio’s brother. Natali also disc usses 
the iconogiaphv of the painting (cf. main text, p. 18), 
which he sees as drawing not only upon the Gospels 
(Matthew 3:3-17; Mark i:9-n;John 1:26-36) but also 
upon the (.\jfrtui diitcd oi St Thomas Aijuinas. 

Literature: AlluTtini, isio; iVnedctriKci. 1001, p 61 (Hilli); 
Frev, iXy.», p, Kg (AilulliilU) CT.idili.iiu>), (ic-lli, iKg6, p. 62; 
V.is.iii, 1550, pp. 448-440 .iiui 547; V.is.in. is68. IV, p 22; 

V.is.in, io6S, 1^ 2sK, von Sridlitz, igog, I, p[i. 40-46, S.uip.iolesi, 
igS4, pp. 70-32. 1050, pp. s8-KK; P.iss.w.int. 1969, 

pp. 57-60 and no. 21; Hern, 1970. p. s88; Kemp, 1981, jip. 58- 
61; M.irani, igKg, iiu. 6; Mdodn t hofU \' hf , 1992, p. 38 (N. Pons): 
Prnwn, iggK, pp. 27-31, 4 . 1 . 136-145, Ar.isse. 1998. pp. 46-52; 
Natali, 1908, /.(> 1998. 
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V Annunciation, t*. 1473-1475 (?) 

( )'i .iHtl 'M l\'f'L:t V JJ/ s ./», 

/ ' '^1 ♦!*.. ( lA'iitiA Ji :'i I /».•; /t’/v'' 

Tlw‘ rcLitucU and tulK iiUaLt uoi^d- 

v*n [MiK’l il^oid.-rs all Nuir std(.>! *.i»nsisrs h\c 

l\'.irvl>. 3.5 cm diKk. cliual ro^rrlu r hori/unralK lo- 
uards rhc end »'f rhe ig' ■ ccnnin. rhe w^^ rc 

plancvl oft I'll rhe h u k co rediu e their rhu knes> Sr\ - 
vTil arv'i> pf tlakiii'j [Mint, in [Mrtuiilar m the arc hi- 
tecture ^\‘fund the \'ir,:in and in the Knser p irt ot the 
v\a!l hehind the an'.:el, were ret« nulled \Nlkn the 
[Minting, uaN rest«ned in 2 <X )0 (/J.-hiurnitK; n.a/t. 2000 , 
pp. gs-I 2 o) Thu rL>ti>iatiini has also rend«.iLd iiiofL 
leuihle the vmii^s the nejel 1 retouched it .oim 
point in the pot hn mother hmd). the ro\s trees 
ind landscape hehind tlu aii^el and the interior mh 
the n^ht-lnnd ed' 2 e of tfu' eoniposition. Siiue the 
painnni! reveaU no trac eN of iv< r ’ l|'« >unee ['* )uderl. 
It IS assumed (San[M» »lesi. igS 4 l that the underdiavv- 
in '2 t‘>r the futures uas ea'^rud our in freeh ind (the 
valiiiits of this ei*iulusion. d.raun fr»)m rfie ihsiiui 
» -t 'p'iiiT., his receiitK en i h dli-necd, ho'Aevi r, 
Keith Ko\. iggS; Hiller v<»n (laertnneen, 2 «»<Jl) I’er- 
spectiw lines ueri' sea»red direetU into the ground, 
pirrunlarK in the riktht half of the [Metiire X-ra\s 
aKi' resell the seonnl •nitlines of .1 sviiieiovs in i etnn- 
pieteK diffiTtmt plan-, iiameK parallel to the rear 
'A ill Ir foll<ise> rliat the stretLh of \sall le adnu^ issas 
Irofii the rij;htdiand foreitround hehind Mir\ uas 
ii'-t p,,rr of rile oru^inil eoneeption. X-ri\s have also 
r vealc ! rhir rhe head of the VirL'in has under;^'one 
Vienifu iiit iltc r itioii'. the flr^r version of the aiea 
ifouiid li.r liiir v.a> remosid and then ( oni[)letehv 
r. [Minred fl^rielu rt. I 974 j The pinel ilso exlnhits 
numerous pentinunri fSaiipaolesi. igs 4 , L'.lfinufni- 
a./eMf. 2 or»o) rhe .infers hiMd ssas «»ru!:inallv losser, 
and the Vireinh ri'^hr hind shorter, its little finy;cr 
neither reused intr hent In rhe first version, ro<». her 
dress vs as idorncei Aitli a cliaiii and detorative pen- 
liant f'.vidt m < ()f I ( oiiardo’s c liar.KteristK tin^er- 


paintiiiLt is found in several pLues within the .inniin- 
iiAfii'n, for e\am['le c>n the underside ot the lectern, m 
the head the ariL'el, in the skv and in tlu landscape 
hackmound (Hr iclurt. ig 74 ). 1 hese technu il details 
thus shi'W the artist executing hu painnnp in a uda- 
rivelv s|sonraneous ind immediate fashion. 

I ‘ntil \lav 1S67 tlu* pamtine was lu’Used in the sac 
risrv of rhe i hiin h of San Haitoloiiieo a Monti‘olivi*to 
(outside Idoreiice). whose nnniks helieved it to he 
a Wiuk h\ l)i>’ieiiico Cdiir landaio. It is uiicleai 
whether this church w is the destination foi which tin 
[>aintine w is oru^millv mtindcil. After pissing into 
the collcctii»n of the L'ffi/i.thc puture w ispiovision- 
illv c \!nhltc d as I wi^ik hv 1 i‘onardo I he i asi' tor this 
irtrihiiruni w is i^rc-atlv strim^theiuai hv tlu* jnihlua- 
non in 1907 of a pt'ii and ink drawing, Inuised in ( )\“ 
ford (( 'at 3), w hic h Is undiuilnedlv hv I.e« Miardo .md 
w huh Is coiuidered a studv for the rr^ht she ve of the 
aii'.tel of the . lunnfuiiUirn le<'iiaido\ now wulelv 
aceepred authorship of tin paiu I is nevertluless n*- 
lected hv l^lssavanr (ig6g) and Wasserman (19^4). 
Vt' isst rinaii sees Leonardo .IS n sjionsihle [^rirnarilv 
for tin* over.ill lavout ind points to the weak execu- 
tion of the head of the aiii^el. which docs not hen 
ci'iiiparison with the anuel in the lidpfi>tn .-/ (Jithf. 

C onsensus tec; irdinp, rhe dating of rhe painrini; has 
vet ro he rc‘ache<l. Maraiii (igHg^ at first propose d a 
date of , 1470. ( )ttino della ( hii sa (n/>7) -‘inl. a sei - 
(»nd tinn*. Marani (1999) date the panel to I472-I47s, 
i period hroaillv in Inn* with oldc*r rescan h, while 
Arissc (1998) suggests the vears 1473-1473 and iVd- 
retri (197.0 assume s a date of i I47H. On the basis of 
current scholarship, the traditional datinu; of the 
AnfiutuiAlunt to ( 147.^-1475 <>» a httle later seems the 
iin cst [ilaiisilde. I he arpuments h ir an earlv dating afe 
feuinded on rhe pamtin[];\ supposedly flawed per- 
spc ctive. Ihc si* “errors” (syen in the (orner-stones of 
the huildin^ on rhe n^ht, for example, vvliich a|ipear 
too lorn»;) can he traced at least in part to the fact that 
the artist lonstnicied Ins pers[>ective composition 
from a viewpoint that lies some tw^i to three metres 


to tlu* iii^ht of the pamliiiL; and assumes that the 
V lewei is lookln^ sliphtiv up at the [Minimi; (/.’ h/»/ie/- 
iM-r/en(. 2000, |\ 37-59). It is hv no means, llu-ielon*. 
whether cle ir distortions m rhe |^ers[)c‘ctive should 
ii* illv hi* |ud^i*d rhe result c^f ti*i hnu al incompetence 
or wlu‘ther thev shouLl lu* uiulerstocul as a rt'spoiise 
to the |'ro|>osed location of the linal [>ainline,. An- 
other strikin'.: leatuii* ot this [ncluie is Lc*on.iido\ use 
of an "out-of-foc Us” pets[sective m the hac ki;iound. 
while hluiicd iiiil h.i/\ outlines i voke rhe im|m‘s- 
sioii of ^re.ltel distances (W-Irman. I 9 ‘''^») In other re- 
spi“its rhi* liiu‘ar |'‘i‘rs|'ei rive fi'llmvs tbr conventions 
f.imili.ir from \\ rnu i hio's worksho[T (Kem|\ 1990) 

T hi* cniiunal destination and luiulioii ot the [Xiint- 
iiu: ii'iiMin the suh)ect of ton)ectuie. I he sup,i;esficMi 
that, like iLildoviiutti’s , h/Mimoi/ne;/ m San Mini.itoal 
Mi'iitc 111 lloieiicc. It foimed [vut of an iiisenihlc 
still seems tlu most likelv. While the Oxford di.iw- 
in^ (( at 3) Is firmlv ai i e|>ti‘d as a studv forCiahiiers 
sleeve*, attempts to link other dr.iwiniu hv Leon.udi' 
with the [eiinlme are less convincing. I hus .1 dia|>erv 
studv m the Louvre ((’at. l8^). which is iei;ularl\ le 
lated to the V'lipin’s rohes (Ottino dell.i ( hiesa. 1967 
p. ^H). reveals pist as maiiv diffi-reiu i*s .is similarilks 
to the final . lntinnii(ifti>n. 

Many elements of rhe puture, sue h as rhe [Tints, 
rhe l.mdsi .ipe, the* port, tlu* si*a .md the mountains in 
the h.uki;round. .ire |U)ssihlv c harp.ed with .1 Mari.in 
svmholism (S.il/er, l.S 9 ^ p. S30'. ( ardile, igHi ^2 
l.iehnch, 1997, pp. H7-Sf<. l5S-i6r, /.' h/n/n/un./enf 
2000, p|>. 47-SS). It IS no more possible to estahlisli 
the me.iiimi; of each individual element, hovvevu 
than to deteimme the* corieet hot.uiic.il ideiititv of ai 
the pl.mts (Morlev, I979, \\ 559). 

Literature: INya:i. rgio. [> III, C^ttinu dell i ( Ines.i. 

2. I’ldurn. 197^, [>[> v*'3i. lii.uhert. 1974, C .irdile. 19^1 19 *''" 
W.issi rni.iii, 19X4. p[> S 4 -.S^». Veltin iii. igHt). pp. uH- 14S. 

I’l 172. .M.ir.iiii. 19H9. im. 2. Kemp. 1990, pp 44"i^’ liehruli. 
1997 P[>. H7-HX, ISX-|<»|. Ar.isse. I99>*. p[>. 29Vi9^’i Iknwii. 
199^. pp 7S-99: M.ir.ini. 1999. pp. I 'AfniuiuhUAont, 
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VI Benois Madonna, <*. 1478-1480 

Oil on nwd, fiiindornd 10 iiinrii\ 4Q s \ Jt iin 

St l\ioidnii\i, llcimittiyii 

Wlu'H tlu’ paintinu was iransK'iud lii>in wihmI \K^ 
lanvas in 1H24, .1 strip nuMsuiin^ i.s iin wido was 
atlilcil to rlu- hottoin cdi^c* ol tlu* 1 i>iiipt>siiion; tlu* 
painrmg was thus oiiu^inally pioh.ibU ou\\ 4S cm 
Ini^li. Tli(‘ pictuu', which like iiianv jiancl paintiiip,s 
iraiisfciiecl to taiivas is 111 only mt‘cln)cic* coiulirion, 
was irivc‘11 an aildiiional c anvas hacknii; in 1924. Infia- 
rccl reHi-ero^iaphv has ivvealc-cl niimen»ns peninnen 
11. Thus the lieail ot rhe Cdiilil was s^mew hat hii:;^(‘r 
in .in earlu r ilrafl ol the painting, (lie Viri!;ni pruhahK 
held in hi r lell liand a small hunch of floweis (laiher 
than rhe grasses now visible), liei han prohahlv 
fiMined her left temple and the sleeve of lu‘r iii;ht 
arm may have lu‘en somewhat hilliT. 

I'he provcMianee ol the lionois Mtulointii can only he 
traced hai k as lar as rhi' hepinung of rhe i(;rh cen- 
riiry. The painring, which was previously in the pos- 
session of A.I. Koisakov (1751 "53-i''<2l), is first im n- 
tioned 111 1827 in an inveiitoiy ol rhi‘ eolleerion ol 
Alexander iVrrovich Sapo/hnikov, which also de- 
sciihes the rraiisler oi the paint to canvas (Kiisrodie- 
'M, iyg4). The picture snhsec|iieiitly passed into the 
eolleclion of la on Henois. After being exhibited in Sr 
IVlc-rsbnrg in igo8/oo, the painring was pure hasi'd by 
till' Hc i milage from M.A. Heiiois for 150000 loubles 
(I\>ggi, igig; Kustodieva, igg4). 

i\issavaiir (igOg) belic'ves rh a the licnoh Madonna is 
inspired by 1 >c‘sideno da Settignano’s (( 1430-1464) 
Vanuatu In Mailoiniit: all other aiithois see the inflii- 
eiu'i' as being the other w'ay uatiiid. 

The liniots Madonna has been atrnbnred to LecMiar- 
do by art histoiiaiis, me hiding even the scc‘prii al (his- 
ravo lhi/2oni, from rhe eaily years of rhe 2oih cen- 
tury cniwaids (Choiiau, igi2; boggi, igig). The dating 
of rhe p.iiniing, howevi'i, i('manis the siibjei r of con- 


iroyc'isy c‘ven today. Hevdemeich (1053) dates tlu 
stair of woik on the panel to 147S and piopv)ses that 
Leonardo ri‘Worked rhe painting 111 1506 in onlei to 
offer It ro rhe kiiigol I iance (Meltrami, igig, no. 183; 
Villata, igc>g, no. 240) Arasse (iggS) dates the work to 
147S-14S0, Kemp (ic>Si) to 14S0, while* IVdri'tn (1073) 
si‘es It 111 an even later lonrexr, believing the com|ni 
sition to contain leleieiices to the* I'nx’in and ('Jnid 
inifh Sf Anno. I Iowc-vct, numerous sketches of tin* 
Viigin by Leon.udo (C'at. 110-121) bi*aring similaii- 
ties to rhe lionon Minlotniii i.ui be consistently dated 
to rhe yeais between < 1475 and 1480, suggesting on 
compositional grounds that the painting dates fiom 
this period. Al the same time* rhe riealmenl of its 
drapuies leveals a urt.iin lelalionship with l.itei 
pamlings sue h as rhe I ir^ni of tin RotL:\ (C ’at. XI) and 
the IKntiait ol (A\ilia Oallounn (( 'at. Xlll), so that the 
possibilitN that the Sr beteisbuig |iainring arose cliii- 
nig the* ugos i an not be entireK i \c hided. Its compo- 
sitional pai.illels w ith the I 'n^tn and (Anid until Sr , Innc 
ale less com|>elhng rh.ui llu‘y sec*ni and cannot be 
eonsidi-rc*d giouiids lor .1 late d.itmg: Leonardo is 
known to have lakc'ii u|') e.uhei motifs on oei asions. 
rhe plant 111 the hand ol the infant Jesus is piobablv 
a crucifer and thus a symbol of the b.ission (Suida, 
ig2g, p. 22; Moilev, ig/g, p. ssg). 

The Bonois Madonna corresponds to a rype that is 
finmd in m.niy of Leonardo's drawings (C!.il. lio-iig, 
121) .ind rhai was c*vitlenrly [>.uiicularly popular. It 
exists in numi'rous copies and v.iriarions, as found for 
example* in rhe ( leiiialdegalerie in Diesdeii (Lorenzo 
di (.'redi), the (Jalleri.i Colonna in Home, rhe Clalle- 
iia Sabauda in rurin .iiicl the Muse um del bildendeii 
Kunste in Leipzig (Cu-onau, igi2). 

Literature: (Inai.m. igi:: 1 ‘ov.ea. isrnx pp. IV-Vi Hi'\ilt n- 
rculi, 1953. 1 . p 2 li», P.issav.inr, 1999. p 22 i). l*eihetri, 197s. 
pp 27-2S. Ki inp, i9'''i. pp 54-5''. hern, 19H1, KiisUulic v.i, 
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Vila Portrait of Ginovra ilo* Bend, c, 1478-1480 

( hi iinJ /i tufu iii i>N A 0 7 ( fn 

/ )( \ Wiru'ful (nillay »»/ . Iff. 

. liA.i Mi'lbtt linur I tuul. loCfj, /nr JfJ/f 
Vllh I coiLiido {}) 

Portrait of Ginevra ile’ Bonci, reverse, 

1. 1478-1480 

It titf't til {iitiil riP} rti prpLu, jS S \ j/y 7 1 tii 

Oil rhe rho Iv^inniii^ of .1 lu*\.iiik-tfr: 

•VIlU Vri M HORMA Dl.C’ORAr” Cshc 

.uloins luT virtiu* with lkMiit\*‘ "lhMia\ .ult>iiis 

IX'Npitc tlic fact that, at stuuc piMiit pruM to 17S0 
(Mollci. 1037 3S). the paiu'l was mt ilowii 1 >\ 12 to is 
cm aloiivi the hottoiii aiul In approximatelv l cm on 
the rn;ht-liaiul sitle, the ci>iKhiion 0/ the portrait can 
he ilescnhed as i;ooJ. Dining the emnse v>f restora- 
tion 111 iggi (ihilL igg2: Cnhsisn. iggi), small areas o\ 
damage were discovered and reti>iu hed, in partunlai 
on the hiidge of (iinevra's lune and in the innipei 
hiish iiist uy the li‘ft of her head and in the lop iighl- 
hand darner. As emerges troin a ii>mpanson with 
older photographs, the laigei of the rwc> riees on the 
right, heside (Jinevra’s shoulder, has .dtereil as a n*- 
siilt of this lestotatii'ii: it \h)\\ lacks a hraiuh on the 
left and the l4>wet third i^f its trunk has heiome ihs- 
rinctK nu^re sleiuler. 

As a ( oiiseqiieiue i^f its unusual width, the panel, 
whuh Is about 1 iiii thick and ct>nsisis i»f a single 
hoard, includes a lelatneK high propoirion of pirh\ 
sapwoovl. With the shrinking of the wi>od. wrinkling 
(as seen. fi>r example, to the right of (iiiunra) ap- 
peared earU of in the surfaci* I'f the paint, which 
c(Mitains a high proportion of oil (Midlei, 1037 
[' iSH). iMpillarv lines from the hall v>f the hand, the 
fingeis <inil the rhumh are finiiul in vain>iis [laits of 
the panel, for example hetween Ciincvra’s left shoul- 
der and the water (Hrachett. igf)g). I he painting also 
re\eals se\eral [K-ntinienti: riie original ins of (iin- 
e\ra\ left eve cleailv sh«>ws through tt» the right v>f 
the fm.il version. Less ohvious is tin* fait th.it (iiii 
evra's left cht'(‘k w o e»ngin.dl\ a little broader This 
[k>rtrair iiul that of ( I'lih.i (t.iIIit.uii (C at. XIII) aie 
the oiilv surviving panel paintings hv Let>nardo that 
h.ive been demonstrated hevonti a diailn to have em- 
ploved and a c ittoon. in this i ast*. for exam 


pie, along the lower edge of the right eye, on the 
bridge of the nose, on the upper hp and along the 
right-haiul outline ol the face (Ciibson, iggi, p. 162; 
Hambach, iggg, p. 23). 

I'lie l\yi(ttitf of (Inirnn tir lima (1457-1 1520) wms 
commissioneil, with a likelihood bonleniig on cer- 
taiiitv, bv the Venetian di[)loniat and hunianisr 
Ikrnardo Heiiibo (1433-isig) dtiiing his second sta\ 
in rloieiKC, which lasted from July 1478 to May 14X0 
(Hctchcr, igSg; Kress, iggs). The possibility that it 
was commissioned during Hembo’s first stay in Mot 
ence. in 1475 76, is less plausible in view of the 
chronologu.il evolution ol Leonardo's paintings 
Hembo’s personal device (comprising a l.iurel branch, 
a palm branch and a motto) is found in a modifud 
toi 111 on the back of the portr.nt. After its completion, 
the painting evulentlv remained in Llorenci', wheie it 
IS loiateil bv artist biographeis (Hilh, 1527-1530, the 
Anoninu' C^.lddlaIK^ 1542-1 S47, and Vasari, 1550 and 
156s). The painting clearly did not go to Venice, ei- 
thci because Membo didn't pav for it (Llctcher, igXg) 
01 because it vv.is presenteil as a gift to (iinevia, with 
whom Membi> en|oveil a poi‘tuallv inspired platonu 
lelatuvnship (W.ilker, ig6S). The portrait (at this st.ige 
lonsulenul .1 work bv Liu as C’laiiach) is definitelv 
known to h.ive been in the possession ol Lnnce 
Wen/el ol Liechtenstein in Vienn.i (hirer in Vaduz) 
liom 173^ onwards, but hail prob.iblv enteied the 
laimlv collection in tiu* pri‘Vious u'liturv (Mollei. 
ig37 3'''. 1' 207, hrown, iggh). In 1067 the [)oitrait w.is 
.ui|inred fi>r tiu* Natiiuial (ialleiv in W.ishington, 
IX’; it was thcrcbv the hist original painting In 
1 eon.irdi> ii> be sold on the open ait maiket. 

The [>.iinring was attribiiti'd to I eon.irdiu albeit 
with stiong leservatioiis. bv Wa.igiMi (1S66), although 
this .ittribiition w.is bv iu> me. ins un.inimouslv ac- 
cepti'd. I hus boggi (igig) w.is inchnrd to .ittrihute 
the portr.nt to .m .is vet iinulentilicd aitist from the 
cirili‘ ol Vernuihuc Onlv since Lmil Mi>I 1 it (ig^7 
3S) iinnpleted his ilu>iough investigations into the 
teihnu|ue nf the painting .iiul rlu* person of (iinevr.i 
h.is the [)inti.iit been acceptiui ahiuwt unresei vcilK .is 
a Wink i)f leon.iiiiic I his attributuni lests piim.inlv 
on the f.ut rh.it earlv snurn's .ue ci'inp.n.itivelv pn - 
else in n. lining tiu* purtr.ut .is a work i»f I eoii.iido, 
.ind .dso on the lact that the sitter has been conli* 
dmitlv idenlilied .is ( iiiu via de’ Ihnu 1 on the b.isis of 
the )unipi ! bush (it.ih ejnrpto. a plav upon the name 




Clincvn) Hourisliinj^ hfliiiul hrr head and l)y llu* ile- 
via* of Hernardo Heniho on the reverse t>l the poi- 
rrair (Moller, 1937/3^^ Fletclier, igSg). Without the 
link eslahlislied between Leonardo and the portrait 
in the early soiirees and the identifieation of the sitter 
via the jumper hush and Heniho\ enihlein, however, 
Leonardo’s authorship would probably still be a mat- 
ter of debate, for it is hard to relate the portrait in 
stylistic terms to other early works by the artist. In 
the wake of Mollei’s .inalyses, the contributions by 
John Walker (ig68), Jennifer Fletther (1989) and 
David A. Hrown (iggH) have 111 particular furthered 
our undetstaiidm^ ol the painting, 

A silverpoint dr.iwmg by Leon.irdo {Cm. 155). 
which can be' dated to (. 1478, and wliiih shiws a 
woman’s hands as they might be folded in a portrait, 
has traditionally been associated with the Porfniif oj 
(jifu rnj (Ic Bnui and iiseil to reci)nslruct the missini’ 
lower section of the portiait (most lecently by 
lirown, igg8). This poi trait ilravsing, whose foiniat 
argues against its connection with the (Uinviit dr’ 
lirnn (Arassc', igg8), leveals .1 certain similarity to the 
so-called Diinui lol n/«/: :(>//;/(>, a marble poiti.ut bust 
by Verrocchio (Florence, Hargello), which in turn 
bungs It into line to some extent with thi' conveii- 
tions of contempenarv Florentine' poitraiture. The 
overall layeuit ol the painting neveitheless rc'veals the 
nillueiue c^f Flemish poitraiture, as repiesenled ft)r 
exam|di‘ by Hans Menihng's Potftiiu e/ ii Mtiu irifli . 
(Mill ol Nrto (Antw'erp) .ind iWtiait of n )oiiin; Ahiii 
(f loreiv'' IJffi/i; ill. 38) .iiul by IVtius C!liristus\ 
Poifiiiit ol ii Yoiiit\^ lioiHi/ii (heilin; Hills, 1980; Kiess, 
1995; cf. mam text p. 38). The' suggestion that the por- 
trait aiose 111 connection w'lth (Iiiievra de' lieiu I's 
marriage to I uigi di Heiiiardo Nu i olnu 111 1474 
(Maram, iggg), or that it wms initiallv envisaged as an 
engagement j^ortiait, which wms then transformed 
inte> a sort ol liiendship painting toi IWiiibo with the' 
addition of the* device on the back (lirown, iggK, 
2001), does not stiike me as parficulaJ. plausible. 
Furtheimoie, the* |iamring does not corre‘spe)nd in its 
details with the pictorial type* e)f the biidal poitiait 
(Kiess, 1995). 

The c'omposition ol the ( r/e'/lf /zr/ is taken up 
111 a porn ait ol a w'oman asciibed to Loreii/o di Circ’eli 
(New York, The Metiopolilaii Museum e)f Art), in 
which the sitter is .ilso seateil m fre>nl ol a juniper 
bush. She hotels a gold ling in her left h.iiiel, whie i*. ’u 


this e ase prcd^ibly identifies the painting as a mar- 
riage portrait. I\^r .m inteipretation, se'e* the com- 
mentary on the revel se ol the Porfhiit ol Giiirmi dr 
liriKi and the m.iin text. 

The paint on the reveise is badly damaged at the 
bottom, which may have been one of the reasons 
why the panel was trimmeel. Notew'oithy is the tem- 
[)era-like chaiacter of the mediiiin, whieh Diilbeig 
(1990, p. 24) has al.o found on the levcise of other 
portraits. Differences 111 the painting tc*chmtiiie em- 
ployeil on the front .md back of the portiait, and the 
fact that the plants are in p.irt executed by a right- 
handed .irtist (Moller, 1937^38), laise some doubts as 
to whethci Leonardo painted the b.ick nf the poiliait 
himscll. On stylistic greuinds, John Sheaimaii (199-i, 
p. 118) considers the irverse to be cuiginally the* woik 
of a Venetian .irtist. Although this suggestion is not 
backed up by cm lent scholaiship, leceiil investiga- 
tions have levealed th.it the nisei i|)lion originally 
jiainted on tin* back of the jnutrait read not “VI R- 
rVTFM FORMA DIT'ORAT”, but “VIR I V|S 
F/l I HONOR" (lirown, 1998, p. 121). Since this vv.is 
lieiiibo's motto, it is possible* to s|H‘culatc* th.it 
liembo had [lerh.ips imtiallv coniimssioiu*il his ow n 
jimtiait lioiii .1 Veni'ti.in aitist, the kick of which 
Leonardo then alteied and finished oil, belorc* pro- 
ceeiling to execute the j>oitiait ol (luu'vr.i ile' lienci 
on the front. 

Rc*fi*ri‘iu es to ClineviM’s virtue aie yielded by the* 
inscnjHion and by the symbolism of the pl.ints - ju- 
niper, laurel .md j)alm - and the p.imted |H>iph\ry 
marble. Miindy (1988, pp. 38-39) lelates the mut.ition 
maible to the st.irt of the 35''' book of Pliny’s llisloiia 
iiiiluudi\ whi'ie |)oitiaiis are disiusse'd immediately 
.ifter jMinted steme. 

Literature: ItiMudtiuiui, iwi (Hilli), j>. k^:. f*u\. 1K92, j' in 
(Anoniiiio (i.uKli.iiu)): V.is.m. i 5 s»». |» ssn V.is.in, ist» 8 . IV. 
p 30, V.is.iii, iyt)s. p. Poggi, hua |'i> XXII XXIII. 
Miilk'i, i()^7 3S, W.ilkti, n/)S, ltr,uh(‘ir. H)(h), Sli.ipK\, 1. 
pjc 251-255, ( ^‘ppiT, t il rdui, 19S9; DiilluTg, igoo. 
pp 21-2.1, 1 14-124. 1)0. l()(y, ( fiFv'ii, iggi, /iiUnci, 1994. 

|ip. til 05; Klivs, 1995, pp. 217 -.^Ss: Ai.Insi., I99S, pji. 4()2-.|()|. 
Ukiwu. 199X, I'P 101-121. h.imh.uh. 1999, pp 21, 100. M.tniu. 
iggg. pp 18-4X; Pniwn, 2oui, no. m 



VIK L I'K ilZi' d\ .ifrrr .i In I ^'oii.irilo {') 

Annunciation, c. 1478 or 1485 

h rN /Vf'L:r. ic* \ ini 

l\ir^ Mu.hc Jit Z.v’Mjr,. l>ii’ il2C>y 

riic tiilK iiuaL'C panel (with K^rJers on \\\ tmir sules). 
nhieh tneaNures soine 2 ein in rhu kiuns, has miIKti^I 
tioin uoodworin and the pnnnnv: itseU is in me- 
Jii'cre e».'ndiniMi (Jalli Ke^oli, ig66). The panel on^* 
inallv ti'Tineil the eentral seetuMi ol the predella ot 
in altarjneee eoininissioned trorn Andrea del \er- 
roiihio I 1475 tor the inoituai\ chapel ot Ponato 
de’Medui, ^^ho died in December 1474. in Pistoia 
cathedral (Pasvivant. ig>g. ig6g; ilalli Ke^i'li. ig66). 
I he untinished alrarpiece remaiiual in \erriHihio\ 
workshop h'r a loni: nme ami was i-ompl(‘ted In 
Lorenzo di (.’redi lari^elv in the pcTiml between 147S 
and I4 vS 6. The two other sectn>ns ot the predella are 
toda\ housed in the I.iver{>ool Art Cialler\ and the 
Won ester Art MiiseiiiiK 

When the .Timuhi.c.t/cm, toctether with other pamr- 
iin^s trorn the C'ampana Collection in Rome, reachevl 
the Musee Napideon III in i8^)i ind in i.V)3 passed 
trom there ti.> the Louvre, it was miri ilK atrnbuted to 
Domenico Ghirlandaii\ then to l.oren/o di C redi 


and fnialK to LeonaicK'. This last attiibiirion. which 
['ossibK ^oes back to a local tradition in Pistoia 
(Salvi, 1^56-1662). has alwa\s met with opposition, 
toi example tnnn ilalli Kei;idi (ig66). wlu^ points to 
the tcHhiiual atfinitN ot the present (uintin^ with 
Creili's pri‘di‘lla panel in WGn ester. ReienlK, how- 
e\er, alonp,side C")ttino della C'hiesa (ig^^?). IVdietti 
(107O ami Man hull (io8s), a niimbei ot advocates ot 
LeiMiaido’s aiithoiship have emended. In ci»nnecrn>n 
with this possible attnbiirion. Maram (iggg. pp. 67- 
r^g) t.ifes a drawim; in the I'th/i (I42SL reito] ln\. 
32iSL real'), wlmh is oic.isionalK linked with Leo- 
nardo. Quite .ipart trom the tact that its authoishi[i is 
entireU unsubstantiated, howe\ei, its lare:e loimat 
rules It out .IS a ['reliminais stiid\ toi the small pie- 
della panel (Blown. iggS). 

Previous attiibutions to a single o\ sever, il artists 
(V'ciriKthio. Loienzo ili C redi. I eonanlo) posi‘ a 
number ot ditficulnes. It is hard to irnagnu*. tor ex- 
\mple. how sv'VcTil artists, .unongst them Lei>naido, 
could have work d on siich a small [>redell.i p.niel It 
o equalK hard u» posituMi this AfniiiHLUitU'u within 
the ihrorudogc ot Leonardo’s Ctulv woiks: suppoir- 
ers ot tlie attribution tavour » d ite between 147H ami 
14.S0. something impossible U) marr\ trom a st\listu 


point o\ view' with the /Vmn/r e/ Cwmern Jr Bnui 
trom this same period, whuh is teehmeallv elearh 
superior ti' the P.iris ANHumitJfirn. The latter’s use ol 
ver\ loarse |>igments .ilso speaks ag.nnst I eoiianlo’s 
aiilhoishi|' ot the p.nntmg (I loins, igS4). The only 
.ilternalive would be to date the Antmfuiiifirn ci>nsid- 
eiablv before 147N. whuh is ei]nallv our of the i|nes- 
tion since even the mam .ilt.irpiei c was ,it that stage 
still unfinished. A more smisible soliilu'ii would 
seem to be tlu* suggestion, m.uli* most nuimtlv In 
.Aiasse (iggS). that the panel was executed by I 01 ou- 
zo di C'ledi .iltei a design bv Leoiiaido. I his is snp- 
poited b\ Its compositu'iial similarity to the Ulli/i 
.b/MimoiU/eM artiibiiteil more plaiisibK to Leonaidi^ 
(( at. V). In view of rlu* above .n giiments, the pic tine 
shoiilil hi* dismisseil i>mi‘ .md loi .ill trom Li‘onanlo's 
ii‘uvri‘. 
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IX St Jerome, c, 1480-1482 

Oihitid hmpvui (>;/ ifiihntt, 102 S.\ 7J.5 im 

Rome, l^uiiuotciii Hifianm, hir. 4OJJ7 

I hr paiK-l, iiiaJf up ot rw'o hoauls oi iliffnviu 
widths .1 ^ pl.inrd r>H on the lutk, has siitk irJ haJK 
from woodwoiin. Tlir paint extends all the way to 
the ed,L':es of the paiii'l (inforniation kiiully siipplieil 
hv Arnold Nesseliall:, Rome). At some unknown 
point in lime, the head of St Jerome and two neii;h- 
hoiiriiij^ sections of the p*inel wen* sawn out of the 
painting. The individual parts weie latei [neceil hack 
loj_^ether again, llie panel reveals damage m <i num- 
her of places, [)aitieularlv in the lion’s h.itk and ilu* 
locks on tlu* left-hand edge ol the painung (ClolaliK - 
ei, 19^3). It was last reston'il m 1930 ami ?9()3. 

Like the Ailotdfioii of rlw Ma\ii (C\it. X) prohahly ex- 
eeuted just a little later, the Stjeioim' h)!' the most [)ail 
gi'ts no lurther than the design stage. Onlv the he.id 
ol the saint, his right leg aiul parts of the lamlscape 
an* ilevcloped m uiuli*rpaintmg. Iheie aie no signs 
of the use (^f an auxihaiv ^polirro cartoon (ILimh.uh, 
I 90 y, p. 23). The design of .1 criii ifix on the ng.u- 
h.md edge of the pictuie was scoied diiectK into the 
giouiul. Leonaido has ruhhed the* p....it with his 
hand III a numh(*r of pl.aes, foi example in the hack- 
giound. and theiehv anticipates the impression of 
flowing tiansitions (v/in/infe) foi which he would latei 
become famous. Si Jerome thus provules .nu^her ex^ 
ample of the fmgi painting .ind handpaintiiiL' tcch- 


mc|ue already seen in the Portrau of (',mevtii de’ Renn 
(Clat. VII; Hracheri, iq 6<>; Clolalucci, IQQ3). Heneath 
the layer of paint 111 the left-hand hackgrouiul, above 
the hori 7 on, is the sketch ol a julm tree. 

The provenance ol the Si Jerome cannot he tr.ued 
with certanitv heyoml the first c|uarti‘r of the ig‘*' 
century. The painting is first menrii>ned m the 
second volume ol C'arl Hiie<lnch von Runiohr’s 
UaJu'uwehe Ivrsilntn^^eii, published 111 1S27 (II. p. 308). 
Uumohi had seen it in Rome in the possession of 
t'.ardiiial Joseph Irsch, in whose estate it was still to 
he found upon his death in 1X30. Hetween 1X46 .uul 
1X57 the caidinaTs hens sold the St Jerome U'* Pope Pius 
IX. Sinci* then the painting has lemained 111 the iin- 
iiiterruptcd possession i^f the Pinacoteia V.ititaiia. 

I he St Jerome, n^gether with the llenois Mthiomm and 
the Portrait of TV<//m (itillertim, numhers amongst the 
few p.mitings by Leonardo that have been loaned out 
to exhibitions in recent years (hir example to Ti^kvo 
in 1993 and to Hcniii in 199X). 

The persuasive arguments expoumli'd by Ost 
(197.S, pp. 8 -y) have cast doubt on the view, still helil 
by some (Mai am, igXg; Aiassc, iggX, \\ 344), that the* 
St Jerottre formed pair ol the ci'lleition of Angelica 
Kauffmaiin in Rome at the start csf the igdi teiiturv. 
More fiction than fact is siniilaily the storv put about 
by Cl.irdinal h'scli (Poggi, igio), who claimed to have 
discovt'U'd the main section v.f the sawn-up painting 
III Rome ( 1X20 ancf then to have purchaseil the head 
ol the saint a few vcais later from a Ri>man cobbler, 
who was Using it as tlu* sc*.it of a stoed. The claim bv 
Ottino dell.i ( hiesa (ig67) that Leonardo's St Jerome 
lormetl the b.isis ol an engraving of 17X4 bv C'.CL 
(ii'ili Is .ilso untenable, (it'i'li's illustiation of a St 
Jcionie is in fact based on diawings irom Li‘i>naido\ 
circl(* (( )st, 1975, p. 7; Marani, igXg). 

I he eailv sources contain no lefeiences to Leonar- 
do's St Jerome. In .111 inveiitorv compili'd by I. eonardo 
in Milan in 01 .iltei i4Qs, the artist mc'nrions “certain 
figuies ol Saint Jerome*" (R 1 W ^ 680), but whc'thei 
the panel today housed m the Vatic an was amongst 
th(*m IS doubtiul to sav the* least. Lhc St Jerome nevi*r- 
theless seems to have been known m Milan towMids 
the* end i^f th( 15th century (Marani, ig8g). It is also 
uncleai whether the* Vatican painting is idi*ntical 
with OIK* o\ the two St Jeiome pictures mentu^ned 
.IS feuinmg pair cd Salafs estate in 1525 (ShelL'Sironi, 
ic>gi, pp. 104-UJS; Villata, iggg, no. 333). Leonardo’s 
pai: ting thus .ippe.irs to h.ive lelt virtu.illy no tr.ucs 
ill the history of ait. Despite its mysterious past and 
lictitiousK embc-llished provenance, the St Jeroirte - 
together with the . Itloratrorr, La^t Supper anil Morhi 
Li>a - numbers amongst the* paintings whose .it- 
tribution to I c*onarilo has n vei been seriously 
doubted. 


Theie is widespread agreement, too, legaiding ihi 
dating of the painting. (/)n the basis of its similar 
grc^uncl and the identical ni.iiinc*r in which the com- 
position IS skc*tchcd, it IS assumed to have .irisi‘n 111 
the same peiiod as Leon.irdo’s . lilotiitrori, which w.is 
conmiissioiu*il 111 March 1481 and w.is lelt unfinislu*d 
in hloience m 1482. The St Jerome was probably com- 
menced before the* . liloranoti, foi the laige-lormat 
painting for the monks ol S.m I )oiiato would hardly 
have* allowed him time for a further commissic>n. In- 
deed, the contr.ict for the . h/i»f(///i»// ex|)ressly stipii 
kites that Leonaido is not to t.ikc* on .iny other com- 
missions (Reltr.mii, igig, no. 16; VilLita, iggg, no. 14). 
Since the rcuk formations in the St Jerome resemble 
those* of the I 'iiyiti ol the Roths (( ;.ir. XI), however, the 
possibility that the putuic- .nose at the start ol 
Leon.irdo’s first Milan peiiod cannot be entiiely ex- 
c hided. 

I he compcwition of the St Jeionre is derived fioin a 
kneeling figiin* (modelled out cd w.ix, wood or clay) 
commonly found in (Quattrocento woikshops (Ost, 
1975). (^si lurther cl.nins that Vitiuvius's theoiT of 
pio[>ortion, to w’hich leonaido devoted himsell m 
1490, IS alre.idv tellecled m the* me.isuiemeiits of the 
St Jerottre, but his tlu*sis is nndel mined by the m,ic- 
curacy of th(*se mcasuiemeiits. Leonardo’s pi lure is 
b.is(*d 111 foinial terms u|'ion oldci inlerpret.itions of 
rlic subject .md upon the wiitings of Jeiome himsell. 
in w hich till* saint describes his pen.iiuc in the deso- 
kite* wildciness .md .it the foot of a cioss, here* barely 
visible on the right-hand edge ol the p.nnting (Rice, 
1085, pp. 78-79: cl. mam text, p. 49). I he inclusion of 
the* lion .IS the saint’s .ittribute also kills 111 line with 
pictoiial convention. 

The St Jerome ma\ |>ossibly have bi‘en intended lor 
the Lerianti clia[H*l 111 tin* H.idia m Moieiue (Oecchi, 
1988), which Lilippino Lip|>i subsei|ui*ntlv furnished 
with .m .iltaipiecc* ol tin* s.iim* subject < I 4 X 9''90 
(Sc hart. 1935, pp. 26-27). I his suggestion is lent cre- 
dence b\ the f.ii t th.it Filippino Lip|M also toc^k ovei 
similar commissions tor the c hapel ol St Bernard m 
the Paki/.zo Vc*cchio m Floieiicc* and tor S.m Donato 
.1 Scopeto, both ol which were ongmalK aw aided 
to Leonaidi> but which the* l.ittci tailed to complete. 
It the St Jerome was indeed destined tor .1 side .iltai 
in the Badia, the commissum was prob.ibly seemed 
bv I 1‘on.udo’s lather, Riero da Viiui. whose laimly 
had maintained a tomb m the Badi.i since 1472 
(von Seidlit/, 1909, I. pp. 10 .md 379: /ollner, I9c;s, 
pp. 60-61). 
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X Adoration of the Ma^, 1481/82 

( >'i . */ h ) \ 

/ [ Wu.- /^■! 

1 he .ilratpk\e. \v hu h l^ 111 i'\er ill t oiuliruni, in 
nuiiie up e»t ron KmrIn y;liu\l tO'^ether \ertu.ill\ .ukI 
reinte»reeil h\ rwo troNNpu-ies ot a uumc lecuit Jafe 
Aroiiiul rhe echoes ot the [>aneL the ['aiiit Imn sew rel\ 
cruiiihled in places. A peiiphei il hoiili^r i imu»r hi‘ 
nude out, uhich NUi:;^eNrN th it rlie p»nel w.in primed 
and painted uithout tust heiui: nkMinred in a frame 
Se\cii alrni'Nt tceraimuhr ih'ri'he> of up to 5 un 111 
depth. prt'hahK nude at i l.itiT date, are Kuated 
ihwiit the ri->p v‘d^e v'f the panel. The paintine. resem- 
hloN in enormvuiN Nker«.li. in ufiuh I eonarilo lias set 
dvnvn the fiv^ires aikl the h.kkitroinid nchitectuie 
with a I'^rusli. The sketch-like natuie of the compi'si- 
tion Is alsc* e\ide!ked In nunkfous pcnrimeiin. as 
seen fi>r example on the tii^ht-hand ed;c;v‘ of the 
panel, uhere Leonardo h is .iltcred the p(*sinon t>f 
one of the horse's heads, and in the lii»rs<'men fi;:lu- 
ln^^ in the hiekctround, nliere i second desi.^m still 
lie'' aK>n'oide the first, hurtlunt de\e!o[>ed are the 
fi'^ures in rh(* ric^hr-hmd fore'jround, the »»lder man 
on the f.»r left .nul the ennsru of the two trees. Lc ot 
ilevelopi-d of all, hi>vvever, .ire the m iin ehincters 
.\lar\ ind [esiis, the eldest and tlk vouik;cst knkj in 
front of them on the left, tlk second kin-e m fn »nt of 
them on the ii'ctht, and Joseph Ik-hind them 

Acu^rdiiit: t*' eiiirc nr seh<’larship .ind in contr.ist t»» 
tik ^leu expressed he S.mp.iolesi (1OS4). the paintiiiit 
re ve ils no rr ices » 4 r • .Nor dt »es ir .ippe.ir to con- 
r.iin scored, uiklertlr iwinj siu h as that found in rlic 
h u k^roiind of tile .UlIc/. t [lit ( (( it III) 
lUti in rlk‘ piTspeitive construction of the . hn/inioj- 
n -n f( at. V). Hr.iclu rt (k/io) [1 as alst ) disca )\i rt tl m v- 
erd places 111 this pillitUkt ^'^Ikre I eoUardo lus 
ruld^ed tlie [laint nith his haiui and his fin^i r^. The 
•«klhi!ir\ t 'f mar Tv comp* )Mtl< »nal dc tails lias fk-cMl i < »m- 
pf' >111 ked In the - at le ist rv\t) - I'oats of varnish fh it 
t • V' T the k )'Aer half of the [i.untirn.': in p irtlciilar, and 
th.it li.ne jreatK \ilk)ued since tlleir application in 
tile I S' « jt !(/' i entiir\. It rem.iins t( > he sec n u he ther 
I restor.iti* »n c .ni iTirej; fresh information to 

Leonardo ihandoned ’Aork on the .h/erjfr'M in 
14x2 s^ -A he II he left f lorence for .Milan. It is iincer- 
ra n 'A he ther rive painrinv^ ever re.u hed rlie monks of 


San I >onarc^ .1 Siopeto who loininissioneil it, and 
whose iiUMiasteiN, sited 111 trout ol rloreiue’s Poita 
Koinana, was destuwed in 152Q. It was piohahK lo- 
cated fioin i>2(>, and eertainlv before i.s6S. in the 
home of Amende) Heiui in bloreiue, where Vasari 
s.iw It (Vasari. 1568, IV. p. 27). Ir is dcHiiiiumted from 
1621 as Isi'iiiu; in the pcwsession ol tin* Mi‘dui, until 
passing to tlie Uff'i/i 111 1670. Alter 17S3 it was liaiis- 
lened to the Medici villa 111 C'astello. outside Tlo- 
lenee, befoie letuininu permanentlv to the Vff\/\ in 
I 7 i >4 

Of lei'iiardo’s sllrvlvln^ wmks from his fust Llc^r- 
eiuine period, the h/i»/arii»n is the cmiU one docik 
mente'd In .1 conti.ut (cl. main text. [>. 58 .iiul My). It 
can I'e deduced liom this ccMitract, diawii U[> 111 JiiK 
14S1, tlut in M.uch 1481 Lec'iiaido was cc>mmissk>ned 
1 >\ (lie monks of San Ponato .1 Scc^pc'tc' to paint .1 
panel foi then hn^h altar, which was to be cc^nph-tc-d 
wirliin 24 c^r it rlu‘ nunr 30 nuMiths (Hcdtr.imi, loig. 
lUs. ite, \ illata. luv 14). Leoiurdo's fathei, a 110- 

r.ir\ wlu' lud worke'd foi the nuMiks (von Scidlit/. 

I, p. s^k \ecce, Ic;g8, p. 6s) ma\ luve plaved .1 
pait in secuiiivj^ this commission fc)! his son (/ollnei, 
ic>c>v p I Ik le is Ik' lon^c r .in\ doiibr rli.it rlu‘ 

iltaipiecc in c|ik stk'ii was the L/e/.ifie;/ h\ I c‘onardo 
toAw in rlk‘ Idfi/i (.1 siimmarx of older iheoiun is 
fcnind in w lemers, igo^) The ccMiiplicaled teims of 
the- ccmtr.kt, which iec|uned the aitist to meet nu- 
iiicTcHis exj'eiises 111 advance c'Ut of his own pocket. 
prc'habK c»Mifributed ti' the fact th.it the p.iinrini; w.is 
necer finished. Wh.itc\er the c ise. it is c li‘ar from rlu‘ 
sources that I c c»n.irilo w is iin.il^lc' tt» fulfil the fmaii- 
cial i>blk:arions imposevl b\ the coiur.ut. In I4i;6 the 
ci'inmission for the .ilr.irpiece passed to I ilippino 
1 ippi (ill p sO). 

Secer.il of Le»>iiardo‘s dr.iwinLn (Cat. l. 2. S-14) 
lu\c‘ been linked with the . l./ef(//ieM ('/ fhi MwK bur 
onl\ two of them can definiteb be considered 
true [keliminar\ stiklics ((’it. s-6). I he nmiaininy! 
sketches, which possibK ri Lite to .1 pl.inned . h/eri;/;i»^/ 

.'//i 111 places cmplo\ rlu‘ s.ime nu'tifs as 

found in tlk . <•; rli,' I \en if the\ c.iniuu 

h< eonsidiTc'd imiik-dute studies for the .l./erjrr'M 
't th, Ifji’i, these dravsiiiL^ nevertheless tcstifv to 
1 ei .nardc»\ pn»cess c»f pictoiul invc iitioii {L,,'}uuh I - 
It’yit If;g2; Wiciners, 19^/)). 

The iltaipkce shows the .ivloration t'f the Christ 
c hild In the Ihrei Kin^s frc»m the l ast (Matthew 
211). whose ulc-ntifk .ition within this p.iintiik:. ic- 
maiiis rfk' siil^ject of uniteniioii I he older man he- 
hind and to the left of the Viiv';in is probablv meant 
to he (oseph, the bearded fieure who is howint; low 
in till* left hand forejjouiid is probablv the ( Idi st 
kiik: fC.ispar) ind the knee line; voiing man beside* 
liirn the vouiitkst kinu (.Me le hior) I'he* future who 
h.is sunk to his knees in the n^ludi.md foreground is 
prohiblv the sec(»ikl kirVt^ flLilth.isar), who is prcseiit- 
nui; his '^ift of franklin cTise 

r he* fornul slartin^-pomt |oi Leonardo's e oinposi- 
tion w.is the small-format . lihriKunt (hf hy S.iik 
dro bottle elli for the del L.iiiu fainilv (ill. p. 68). I roin 
bottle elli Lef>riardoadopc^ the* ^roiipin^uf his figures, 
wliuh in') longer bears any rrseniblaiue to the 
Lpiph.inv processions rhat woiiiid their wav tluou^h 
earlier I leirenMne painting of tlie same subject (I lat- 


tield, i(;76; Arasse, igg8. p. 352). The moiuimental, 
classici/in^ aicliitectinv 111 tlie lelt-liaiul baek^rouiul 
is alsc> diieclly inspiied by liotticellfs AilotiUion. In Ins 
monumentalization uf rhe eomposition, Leonardo 
looks bac k to bra Anj;e*lu e)\ altarpiece for San Marco 
(ill, p. sg), w Ilk 11 was also destined for a hi^li altar. I lu 
.III liitec tine of the bac kp,i*oiincl, whitii is tradirioiialK 
undeisicHKl as a leteience to ihe pal.icv of Kiiij^ | )avid 
and thus to the Old lestamenr. has been recently ni- 
terpreted bv Natali (igg4) not jiist as a ruin, bur siintil- 
raneoiislv as a building site. Natali nleiuifies the eldei 
Iv be.irded lii!;iire st.indini; in front of the steps as the 
.luhitect .iiid the .is vet unc lothed figures on the steps 
as the labouiers. I le su,i;^ests that the steps themselves 
mav be lelated to rhe Mediei villa in bc\i;^io a Cai.iiio 
or to the steps leadiiic; up to the ^allerv in San Minu- 
ted .il Monte in blcKenee (Natali, igg4). I he hattliiu'^ 
horsi‘men in the hac ki;ronnd nuv ic‘ler to a scene that 
loc>k pl.u e betoie the Mai;i reached bethlehi*m and in 
w Inch dies ^ot into .1 b^hr ank>ni;sr themselves (Sicr 
liiii;. ig74). 1 )onbt has reeentlv hemi cast on this nitei • 
piet<irioii. Ik'wever (N.n.ili, igg.i, p. 155). It is also pos- 
sible to explain tin* scene of mounted combat fioin .\ 
fi'rnulistk point ol vk*w : Li-oiurdo is ben* portiav me 
one of his favoui iie motifs, hofsc men enea^ed m bat- 
tle. »>ne that he would take up .k;ain in his wall-pamr- 
iiii^ (*f the IhinL .'/ , hiy/iuM (C ’.it. XXVI). 

( )f rik* icimoetaphii .il inti*rpri*r.irions of tin* oveiall 
ciMnpi'siricvn. three di‘sc*rvi* p.iiluul.ii nu*ntion: i.) 
.M.ui;ir I isner (i<kSi) sc*c*s tlu* [>iesenl.ilion of tiu* 
fr.inkiik c*nse hv the second kinp, as the centi.il mcUif 
ol the ciniif'osiiion. Sim e this ^ifr iliiectlv lecalls rhe 
Sac i like of Chiist celcbr.ited at rhe altar, rhe motif 
selves to link rhi* .ilr.irjni'i i* with the I iieharist in the 
a[>propiure m.inik'r of its d.iv. Tlu* hro.idleated tiee 
(.1 vv.ilniir or i.iroh tri‘e?) risinp, on top of the mouiicl 
IS .ilso rr.iditioiullv linked 111 Aueusttniaii thinking 
with rlu* S.u rifk i* of C Inisi. Lisnei mteipiets tlu* tree 
lurthVr left .is a svmbol of ( hrist's rniimph mei 
death (pp. 214-2IS). Ilu* idennfk .ition of the trees is 
the sul>)ect of (oiuenrion. howevc‘r (von Seidlir/, 
igug. I. p. jgi. .Morli v, ig^k p Ssi;: Wuiiu is. igg6, 
p[i 322, 381). 2) N.it.ili (igg4) draws upon .ipoirv|dial 
soiirii s, Aiunistinian writings and < )ld lestamciit 
prophets (ill p.iiticular Is.ii.ili) iii his inrer|ki*i.ition of 
the licuiics. the ricc* in rhe middle, the arc Inti'ctiik 
and the hattlinc; horseme n in the b.ic k^ioiind. 0 
Staitini2 fiom rhe f.u r rh.it the . h/i’r.mi*!/ was c I'lninis 
^loikil hv Ain^usiinun monks, lehienivuh (igg?) 
seeks to i xid.nn the paiiiiiii^ in teims of ,111 Au^ustm- 
lan met.iphvsii s of liijit. I he* most coin ri*ti* interpie 
r.ition to date*, hovvevei. ic mains that of Lisnei. whose 
idc ntilu aiion of tlie cUcharistk si^infu.ince of the 
momeiir poitiaxed is lonbrnk*!! In similar ohserva- 
iions In Keinn (ig8i, p. 72) and Arasse (iggH, p. 352) 
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XI llic Virgin of the Rocks (The Virgin anil 
Child with the Infant St John and an Angel), 
1482-1484/85 

( )il on nvoil, luni^lanil ri' L(inrii\ iQy.j a t20 mi 
l\in\ MihiV du l.onrn, Inr 777 (MR fjo) 

I he' iviiiirinu;, wliuli was rranskiivd Imm paiu'l to 
canvas in 1S06, is in onlv inccluHrc (ondirioii. Its Ic^- 
ihilify Is hani[)cicd bv rctoiii liin^ 111 the icj^ion ot tiu' 
locks aiitl a varnish rh<il has vcllowcil niark('(llv vvidi 
age. While the figure's arc' preserved 111 lelalivelv 
good londitu)!!, rlii' daik sections ot ll. ■ haekgroiinu 
laiulseapc have sullereil particular dainaee (Hiaeheil, 
1^77). Tlie overall depth ot the paint is lonsulerahlv 
less than in the sece^id version ot tin* l'ii\^iii of llu 
Roihs, 111 Londe>n (('.if. XVI; Wohers, 1952). 

The I of flic RoiL'> was originallv coiniuissinned 
hv the Milan-haseil C !ontrafi'rnir>’ nt the Ininiaciilate 
('oneeplion tor a i hapel in the iliurdi ot San 
r'raiiii'sco (Jiande' ;n Milan. I'he p.mmiig, whuh • 
ilesenhed in e.irly doeuinenis siinplv as a generic 
"Nostra Donna" (Villata, 1999, nos. 2., iiul 67) and 
even in 1506 iion-specitieallv as an "imago gK>riosis- 
sinie Virginis Mane c 11111 filu> e Saiuto loanin' lla|v 
tista” (Villata, 1999. no. 226, p. 19.^), poiliavs the Vii- 
gin Mary, the Chiist C!hild making a sign ot blessing, 
ilu' intanr St [ohn id an archangel. piobabK Uriel, 
who IS tiMditionally associated with St John, leon.ir 
do\ painting te>rmi'd the central panel ot a laige al- 
tai piece. It was llanked by twe) pictures ol angels 
ni.ikmg music, p.iinteil bv Ambrogio ili' freilis, 
which like the second veisioii ot the T/Vij/// ol flic 
RoiLw are tcnlay luniseil in the Nation.il (kdlery in 
London (ill. pp. 7S. 79). Relicts poi fraying episoilcs 


troni thi' hte ot Mary and sculptures ot piophets 
completed the pictorial pri^gramme. The all.irpieie 
also me orpi Hated a wooden statue ol the Virgin, 
which was probably the true i^bject ot veiieialion 
(Venturoli, 1993; ( '.isciaio, 2000, pp. 73-79). 

The origins ol the loinmission. lor which 1 ei>nar- 
clo w.is prob.ibly ri'i ommeiideil by I iidovico il Moro 
(Vegh, I 99 -. P- -75). are e.xti'iisivi Iv documented (( )t- 
lino della C'hiesa 1967; (dassei, 1977: Siroiii. 19S1; 
Uannell, 19H4). On S May 1479 the braiuisc.in ('on 
trateiniiy ot the Immacul.ire ('oiiception arr.mgeil 
lor the celling ot its i hapel in S.m I rani csid to be 
tri'scoed. < )ne se.ir l.itei, the woodi.irvei (iiacc>mo 
del Maiiio W.IS commissioiii'il to [)ioduce .1 large 
retable toi the s.ime ch.ipel; on 7 August 13X2. tol- 
lowmg Its com|di‘rion, this woodi'ii structuie was 
valued at 710 lire iniiutiiili (Venturoli, 1993. P T-t)- 
rormmg part ot the icr.ible was a st.itue ot the Vii- 
gin, which w.is to be adorned with .1 valuable pe.irl 
necklace (Siiom, 19H1, nos. I, II). This statue w.is 
completed at the l.ifest by 22 November 14X2. when 
the s.iid pe.iiT neckkice was delivi'ied to the ( 'onira 
ternity. I he woik to be undeir.ikeii on the I iioin .»/ 
file RolL's, whuh w.is to be mtegr.iteil within del 
M<iino\ ret.ible, is alsc> reliably docnmcnied 111 a de 
t.iiled contLicl ol 2S April 14X3. Phis contrai 1 1 onf.iins 
an iremized list ot .ill the c lements ot the picruie and 
pledges Li on. lido and Ins two p.iitneis. Ambrogio 
.iiid bv.ingelista de Predis, to gild the ret.ible .md to 
complete the altaipiece b\ the tollouing X Decem- 
ber (the Fe.isi ol the Immuul.ife C'onceplion; ct. 
main te.Kl, p. 77, 78). Ry this it pudubU me.ms X De- 
cember 1484 rathei than 148^, siiici' .1 deadline ol just 
seven months to complete the .ilt.iipicie would h.ive 
been loo light (by w.iy ot conifMiisoii, tlu' lonti.ict 
lor the . \(lointion envisagc'd a lime traine ot 24 to 30 
months). The terms ot p.iymenf .iie alsc> calcul.iti'd 
on the b.isis ot .iboul 20 monthly instalments. The 
overall tee toi the [)ainting w.is .igiei'il at Xoo hie (200 
diieals), ol whuh the tirsr instalmeiit ol luu lire was 
paid to the artists on l Mav 1483. laom Jul\ 14X3 on- 
w.nds rhev weie to ri'ceive 40 liie .1 monih (Oitino 
della CTies.i, 1967; Snoni, ic;Xi; Venturoli, 1993). 
When the wt>ik w.is completed they were .ilso to le- 
ceive a bonus, to be laliul.ited by Li.i Agostino l er- 
i.iii and two other members ot the eonlratermry. 
I he .irtists .ippcai to have met the de.idinu' l.iul 
clown in the contr.ut. A recently published docu- 
nu -It shows th.ir, .it the end ol December 1484, the 
.11 fists leceived 730 liie, taking the money paid to 
them lor llii'ir work .ilmost up to the agieed tot.il. 
I he tirst version ot the I ujj/n oj llw RoiL'^ must thus 
h.ive been .ill but rmished by this point in lime 
(shell Sironi, 2()()()). 

Lollowiiig Its completion, lunveyer, dis.igreements 
.irose, whuh resulted in a legal dispute lasting some 
20 years. I he document, ition lelalmg to this htig.i- 
lion IS nieomplele .md contr.ulictory, howevei ((.’aii- 
nell, 1984). In the next siirviymg document, which 
recent scholirship dates to between 1491 and 1493 
(but winch earlier sclu>lars such .is Heltrami date to 
<• 1502), Ambrogio de Piedis .md Leonaido (Lvange- 


lisia de Piedis h.id died .it the st.irt ot 1491) pic ad then 
c.ise to the lulei ot .lilaii (i.e. Ludoyieo il Moio it 
the petition dates Iroiii 1491 92), .iskiiig him to use 
his mtluence to nu lease the* .iiiiount ol the bonus 
p.iymeiit .igieed m 14X3. The 800 hie they h.ive .il- 
re.idv been p.iul is b.irely suttuieiit. so the ai lists 
i l.iim, to i ovi'i the expenses the\ iiuuiii'd m e\ei ut- 
ing the .ill.npiece. 1 hey w.int flu conti.itei mt\ to p.i\ 
them .1 bonus ot 100 ducats (i.e. 400 lire) mste.ul ol 
the mcie 23 due. its ihe\ h.ivi' .ihi'.uly been olteied. 
.iiul they .isk th.it two I'xtiinal e\[Hrts should be 
biought III to v.ilue the p.imimg, siiui' tlu* mcmbeis 
ot the loiiliateinilv h.ive no ule.i .ibout .11 1. I hey also 
mi[)l\ ill. It the p.imtiiig h.is .ilie.uK .ittr.uted otters 
lioiii other wouKi-be bmers (Reltr.imi, 1919. no. 120: 
Vill.it.i, 1999. no. 67) I his tirst pi'tifioii w .is evulentb 
unsuccc'sslul, tor it w.is followed m the spring ol 1503 
bv .inoilu'r letfci on the s.ime sub)ei t (Helli.mii, 1919, 
nos 121-122; Vill.il.i, 1999. no. 175). Mil.in h.ul by now 
fallen to the Ireiuh, .ind the .iitisis t .ilcul.iti'il th.il 
llu'\ would h.ive a belte r ih.iiue ol iiicie.ising their 
tee undei the new rcgjme. 

This document.ition i.m be interpreted m .1 num- 
ber ot ditteiein wa\s. ( )ne possibility is th.il .ill the 
dotunii iits lel.iimg to the 1'//^/// ol iln RoiL'^ th.it .iri' 
01 c.m be d. Ill'll Liter rh.m the first petition ot i |9i 93 
in f.ict rel.itc to the second version of the [i.imimg. It 
this is the case, the second veisum may h.ive been 
commenii'd vciv soon .liter the completion of the 
Inst, but must have t.iki'ii several yeais .iclually to 
complete, since the* tm.il p.iyineiil w.is onU m.uie on 
23 (\iober 1308. It may h.ive been limshed on 8 Au- 
gjist 1508, loi on this d.iv the .irtists weie granted per- 
mission to leinove the pu tuii' lioni the altar m order 
to iii.ikc* .1 copy ot It (see below). A second possibili- 
ty IS th.it ihe documents relate only to the second 
veision as Ironi 1506, .md that this second version wms 
evuleiuK coiisideied Iniished in Ocfobci 1508, since 
the artists leceived thc'ir List .md final |>.ivnic'nt tor 
rheii work on the 23'^* ot that monih (Beltrami, 1919, 
no. 199; VilLita. u;9Q, no. 264). A thud possibility is 
that the document, whu h h.is been dated only on the 
basis ol iircumstanfi.il evidence to the peruul 1491- 
14173, W.IS III l.ict composed between 1500 and Maich 
1503. In this case, .ill the documentation .iltc'r 1500 
could be rc'Liled to the second veision ot the I ’n\^ni ol 
iho Roil^^. 

In the \e.iis lollc>w mg its i iHiipletion. the B.iris ver- 
sion ol the ol tin Roik's must have been eithci 

sold, given ,iwav 01 conlisc .iti'd, lor otheiwise there 
would have been no lu'ed to p.mil a second version 
(C'.it. XVI). Over this c|Uesfion, loo, controversy still 
reigns (summ.iiv m ('.iniu'll, 1984). It is possible that 
the ai lists indeed sedd the' painting to .1 third party 
.md then c'xc'c lucd .1 copy - the London veision - tor 
the c onti.itei nilv. II such .1 buyer leallv existed, it was 
piobabK Ludovico il Moio. Ludovico could then - 
accoicling tc^ one popuLir ilu‘or\ - have sent the first 
version to Innsbruck m 1493 on the occasion of the 
maiii.ige ol his niec e Bi.iiica M.iria Stoiva to Lniper- 
or Maximilian. It would be to this painting that early 
bu^grapheis aie retelling wlien they record tlial an 
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alt.irjMccc (HfikJcrruLci. lOQi, p. 102; hu'v. iSg2. 
p 112). aikl spikitk-.ilK .1 V///I ifj (Vasal i. isso. p. sso), 
v.ouiinisMoik\l tivMii Lcoiiaulo h\ I lulvn'ki', wciv 
to rlk‘ c'inpc'ioi in Cioiniain. 35 \(Mrs lattT, on tik* 
vHuiMon anoilki inainam' - that ot Maxninliairs 
iikkc* I It'onora k' hrain,ois 1 - (Ik* painriik; was ai^ani 
^.lispal Jiv'vl l^ a ^ift, this tnik* to htaikc (Homo, 1^03; 
ClouLl. It is also possible. Ik'wovor. that rho 

p iintiik: was oiil\ sent to hraiko in 1570. as a prosont 
toi i harlos I.\ (Cionki. igg4). It is also voikoivahlo 
rh.it the pktmo was purchased In loins XII in I4gg 
01 tliat ir w as oonfisc arod attor the Fdoik h look Milan 
(W issonn m. igS4, p So) C'annoll (igS4) armies aloili; 
>iinilar lines, altlkui^h he believes that the hist ver- 
Nh»n ot the I neif; e/ flu R,\L‘> was reqiusirioned In 
Vfiarles d’AiiilvMse in 150S and sent to Iranee. 

The ver\ ditterenr rhei^r\ pro|kninded In I lan- 
neloie (ilasser. naineU that Leonardo and Ins col- 
leattues e\ei ut('d the seeond version ot the painting 
tor San (lortardo a C'orte in the edd Milanese dikal 
palaee, is nov\ wideK dismissed. (Ilasser and earlier 
I )avies (igsl, p. 2ll) were (heieln drawing iiptMi his- 
torkal mndes to the cit\ ot Milan, in which ir is 
i laiiiied - tor example in L'arlo lorre (i^>74. p 2i\0 
and Serviliaiio Latnada (173S igg7. 1\’ X. pp. 23S- 
230; CJlasser. IQ77. pp 262-2^4) - that tfiel 'ireni ef flu 
Retiv comes trc>m San (hxtardo a (\>rte Perhaps we 
should interpret this intc^rmatioii ditteientU tiom 
idasser' it is possible that, as earl\ as . i4Xs i>i not 
miieh later, ludo\kc> il Moic> accjuired die tirst cm- 
skni ot the IVen/ ■.'/ flu ReT'.v destined ti'‘r Sin 
Fraikesco in order to install it in Sin Liottardi^ a 
('orte. In this case, the secotul versu^n would have 
l>een commeneeil shortlv .ifterwards to replace the 
paiiitiiu taken bv Liuiovieo. but finished onlv maiiv 
veais later I he tir>t version toiild then have been 
contiscated trom San (n’>tt.irdo bv Louo XII in I4gg. 
Indeed, there are indk ati.»ns that the Paris version ot 
the* paintin^2 entered the c*dlection ot the Lreneh 
kinL' eonsiderablv earlier than 1570. as dc miwistrated 
in particular bv a bocT of houis produced tor (. 1 iude, 
ijueen of Prance (H -I* Kraiis (.'olleerion. New Y<»rk, 
tol. isv), in appn'Xim itelv the seeond halt of 1517 
(Slerliiitr, 1975. pp- 12-15; Me;2uni, 19^3, p 73). The 
miniaturist who illuminated tlie praver bi^ok was un- 
doubtedlv tamiliir witli the Piro [\iiiitinj. he not 
tinlv takes up its figures, but also arranges them 
in front of a reukv grotto. .Moreover, the copies ft 
‘Timn d painting's h\ Leonardo mentioned bv Abbi* 
(fUilberr in 1731 su^tjevi that the / r/T- l< , 

tom'rher ’.Vitli Leonardo’s /.da, \f ’Uj lid, hil^> 
hrr riit r>’ and Sf J 'ini 'ht Bdpfh! adorned Praik.ois Ls 
dfp'irftnufir dt '^\inh m Loiitainebleaii (Dinner. 1900. 
[) 2'M) In the iTth ci‘nrur\ the p.unriri'^ was housed 
in r!u uik'M, f di . pt nifun > in L< «nrainc*ble ui ( I >an, 1642, 
p 135. Mrejou de Laver'^no*. I9>>7, no 391), from 
when in rhi* inrh centurv it moved to Vers.nlles and 
tirullv. ( iv*ij. t»i die L<juvre. 

Ih inks to rh( cmitract of 25 April 14H3 and two in- 
ventories of 17X1 md 179S. we have a relativelv m”>d 
lile.i of rfu* overall i onfic^uration ot the orrmt^-^l 
retahle, wliuii no lon^itr ^ll^\lvc•s f Malami/7i-V^aleri, 


IL igis. p. 395; Venruroli, 1993, pji. 35-37). The mam 
altaqnc'cc* was siirriniiulckl In halt a eleven smallei 
sculptures, together with seven lai^er and six smaller 
reliets shcnvin^ scenes trenn the life ot Marv (ct. main 
text, p. 77, 7S). Ait-histoneal mterpietanons have 
almost alwavs tiHiised on I e'onardo’s panel alone, 
however, and ivvolve primariK aioiind the theologi- 
cal ikstion ot Marv’s inifPLunLitd idfucpfin. i.e. her im- 
maculate ecMievption bv St Anne. Lhev are based less 
cMi a eemviik in^ eliieidaticm evt Leemardok composi- 
tion than on the tact that, in the veais immediateK 
pieeedin^ 14S3. the Lraneiseans in Milan and else- 
wheie had lent their ener^etie support to the con- 
tentious issue i>t the Immaculate (\'ike|>tion ot the 
Vir;mu. The first detailed inteipretalion alon^ these 
lines w.is propewed bv Levi d’Aneona (1955 and 1957); 
turihei inteipietatioiis in the same vein are tcuind 
most receiitlv in Pern Pieeahkia (1994a), who i>n the 
basis c»t Amadei’‘ Mendes da Silv.fs Ajwdlypd^ tuu'd 
assigns the painting an almost heretic .il content. Il is 
extremelv ilitt'uult. however, tc' establish a credible 
cc^niu‘cnon between the dominant elemeiits c>t the 
I c^mpcAitioii (such as the combiiiatic>n c»t individuals 
pc^rtraved, the presence c't Lhiel and the rinks) with 
the doctrine ot the Immaeulate (.’oneeption. Indeed 
in 14S3 there was no staiulard pietori.d tornuil.i tor a 
Mdtid ipuppuhdldfd (\eeh. 1992. p. 2S2) upon whieh 
Leomrdo uul his clients could have drawn. Titian’s 
.L'luifj in the* Fran church in \Tnice. completed in 
151^, alsc> sluwv> that the Immaculate (. cMiceptii'i) w.is 
A iiotkni, which at that time could be expressed onlv 
indirectlv (toi example thr»>uuh the Assumption and 
(’ori>na(ion of the ViiLUn. which prove her nnnidn'ld 
fd ratlk r than throueh its »>wn distinct mi- 

aj:erv A better i ilcrstandin^ ot Leonardo’s pictuic 
iiiav perhaps bi‘ ^aiiu‘d bv moviiiv' awav liom an 
"imm leulistic” int(‘q>retatii*n i»t the com['ositit)n. In 
all likelihiHul. the* lontratermtv associated the iiotUMi 
of the ’‘Imm.kol.ita” [vimarilv with tlie st.itiu' o\ tin* 
\'irctin (de Vecchi. I9''<2: \ec;h. 1992. p 2S3). whieh 
alsM .idorned (he retable, eitlier c*oiut‘ak‘d behind 
Leonardo’s panel «‘i dlsplivt'd on tlu* level .ibovc* it 
(Veiituroli. 1993; ( ascuro. 2oon. pp. 73-79) 

1 he icouo'jraphv < »t 1 e« »n.irdo’s p.mel. imi the othc r 
h itiil, call be lietliiced troni the c«>nslellation i>f rlu- 
figures, within winch .Maiv appe.irs as the Virgin ot 
the I’rotectine ( 1 o.ik Ihus St )ohn, as the fic^ure 
witfi whom the Iraikiscaii ( 'ontiaternitv particul.ir- 
Iv kieiititied. Is [Hc-sented under the protec turn of the 
V'ir;,'in .uki [n iviiiit to ( hrist, who is .it the s.nne time 
IdesNine; him. lohii, like the r(»c kv l.mdscape. m iv .lUn 
be under>rta)d .is .1 rc*ti*rencc- to sju-citic elements of 
Iruiciscan theolo^w, Niiue St Francis received the 
sticcm.it.i m front (►! a cleft md fissined mount.iin. 
I he rocks mav also conceal a moral message based 
on the letters «)t Senec.i {In Liuiliit.\ 4. 12', ilel Hravo, 
2000) The konov'raphv of the p.UMtm^ is discussed 
in ^riMter detail m the mam text (if. p. kft) and 
throiu;hout the literature. Ihus Robertson (19S4) in- 
terprets the rocks as a place ot refuse for the Vir^n 
and the faithful in line with medieval exe^'esis of the 
Son^ of Soiv^^s (2.13-14), AV’hile Marilyn Ari)nberj^- 
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Lavin (1955, pp. (;6-ioo) finds an explanation tor the 
meeting ot Clhrist, John and Uriel in a elett in th( 
icH'ks in the writings of l)i>menKo Uavalea and St 
Bridget and emphasi/i‘s the sigmfieanee of Florentine 
antecedents. Joanne Snow Smith (1983, 1987) points 
out the typical Fianeiscan associations of the split 
mountain; Vegh (1992) stresses the role of the Virgin 
as the instrument i>t divine grace; and Stefaniak 
(1997) proposes a svmbolie inteq*>retation of the ehasin 
opening uji in front ot Mary on ihe basis of patristi 
cal scnirees. F.arlier interpreters see the I'ir^in of tlu 
RihLs as [H>rtraying the flight ot the Virgin, (dirist 
and John intc^ the wilderness, as deseribed in the Pur 
levangelium of James (17-22) (( ioldseheider, i960, 
pp. i7^-»79). 

Lwo cuiginal drawings bv Lecniardo in Windsc>r 
Uastlc* and Tuini can be considered cliieci studies foi 
the I 'ir\^in e/ (Iw RdiL's (Ckit. 15-16). l wo sheets in tin- 
C’odex Aiundel m the British Museum (lol. 253V, 
2561) cal IV very faint sketc hes for the head, the right 
fcMU and the left hand ot the infant St John. A siiidv 
of a Virgin of i 14(82-1485 (("at. 124), now in New 
York, reveals a coniposition.il simil.irity to the* rirniu 
(»/ flu- RdiLy 1 )avies (l95l, \\ 2lo) identifies a numbei 
of other drawings bv Leonaidi> and his eiicle that can 
be linked more 01 less coiiviiicinglv to the I'niiiu of 
flu R(hLx. a dr.iwmg attributed to I.eonardo showing 
the he.id of the infant St |ohn (l\uis, Louvre. Inv 
2347; rt'puHlik i‘il III M.ir.mi, 1999, p. 125) should 
probablv hi* rc*g.uded as .1 copv. 

An up-io-daie mveiiloi v of eai Iv copies of the Pans 
veisioii i>f the I e/ (he R(\hs (MalagU7/i-Vali‘ri. II. 
1915. ['p. 4R^-425. ill. 459-4(>5; I Livies, 1951, p. 210; ( )t- 
riiio dc lla ( hies.i. 1967. p 95, Pi’dretti, 1993*. F eiii Pic- 
caluga, 1994b) has vi‘t to be n>mpiled. I1ie Statens 
Musioim for Kunst m ('openh,igen is home to a 
high-c|ualir\ v.iri.iiion upon the* l*aiis veision (oil on 
emv.is, 144.5 \ 119.5 im), which probablv foimed the 
basis of the co[nes of an almost idi'iitual si/e in the 
ci>llection of the C’ontcss.i I uis.i Iieec.nn in Milan 
.nid in .1 piivate colleition in P.iris (lormeilv in 
the (’hei.nnv ( ‘olk'c tii»n) ( 'oiisidi'iablv inferior in 
cgialirv Is rlk‘ io|n in the* collection t>l Joseph .M.B 
(iiittm.inn in I os Angeles (fomieilv in the* llnrd 
( ollec tion, Nc*w Yoik). IWoothei ci>pii‘s are hoiiseil 
in the* museums of Nantes (182 \ 14ft cm) .iiid ( aeii 

(59 X 4^> <^>9). 

Lireranire: hi m lii rrm ( 1. p mj, I n y 112. 

(I'.iii isS'i. [' Sv> V'lsin, i(>6s. p :fii, p 2 "l 

I iniidi i 7 ix. pp 21H-2 M *l.imi//i-V.d< M. I. I'ns, 
pp jf)6-|2s. hcIlF.imi, 101';. ii"s 21 -24. 120-122. Wc*lrt'ls. 

105*’. p 141. I I'M il’Aiu oii.i. loss*. Auaibcie-l .ivm. loss. Li m 
iTAfK nrn, I 0 S 7 . pp 71 70 ( d innci. 1077. pp 2nX 271). 
dr Vm ( 111 . I0K2, he eiim. lO^l pp. 7^-74. Il 
I otfiihinii.i, io8p C .iiinell. io><4. Snnw Smiili. 19X3. 1087. Vide 
1002. ViiiiiirMli, 100^. (loiild. igHs, iyo 4 . M.nain. lOOO. Vill.e.* 
1000. IMIS 2^.67. 17s. ( isi i.iro, pp 73 -70,81^11 Siri'Mi. 




XII (iuwanm Anioino lU^lnattiv' (?) .\\u\ 1 t'onauli> (?) 
Portrait of a Musician, <■. 1485 

li'inju Til dwd oil on wood (Widnnt'^j. '/*/ 7 ^ 

Milan, l^inatoimi . Inihioaana, Inv qq 


The* porn all, wlm h is piohal^lv paiiitcil on a single 
U>.iid, IS ill j^ooil overall loiulirion, ilvspirv st>iiic' it*- 
toiicliini; (fowaicis tin* hack ot the liiMil, lor i-\ain- 
plr). 1‘aiis ol ilu* p' riiu*, Mitliuliiiv, rliv ivil tap. tlif 
I'lolhiii^ aiul possihlv llic Ic-h hand, aic unrinislu-d 
(Siiida, iy2g). Tilt* painring ivvcmIs no visihk* hordvis 
around ils pi-riphiny and iiia\ haw hi'i'ii slighilv 
riifiiiiicd along rlu- hotiom. 1 he p.iinr lias sullcicd 
damage in patliciilar in rhe hottom iiglu-hand cor- 
ner, wlieic rcstorarion can led out 111 n^ios re vealed 
the sheet of music today visible in the niusitiairs 
hand (helriami, U)0()). '\\\c shading ol the neck and 
the lell-hand side of the upper lip are not paitu ulai- 
ly suteesshil, soiiielliiiig that may hi' linked with re- 
toiiching. In all other respects, the execution of the 
finely modelli'd face is ol high painterly iiuality. 

The Wntuut oj a Mn. inan m.iv have passed Imm the 
l olli'ctioii ol (»alea/7o Aieoiiali to the Amhrosiana as 
early as 1637 (Rossi/Rovetta, 1097)^ although the 
painting is fiimly doeumented there only liom 1672, 
when It is desc rihc-d as a vvoik hy Leonardo. In an in- 
veiitc^rv of 1686 It is then attnhuted to lieinaidino 
Luini, only to he corrected kick to Leonardo at a 
latei stage (Pog,gi, I 9 ig). 

In view of the soiiiewlial rigid pose of the young 
man and the hardness lent to his flesh h\ the shading, 
which IS reminisci'nt of Holtiallio and Amhrovio de 

i."’ 

Pri'dis, the poiti alt's attiihutioii to Leonardo hy Bel- 
trami, Suida, edark, I Icwdenri'ich. Cloldscheider, 
Boia, Marani and othcis seems duhicnis. It is sup- 
ported, on the othei hand, hy the presence of .1 nuni- 
hei ol parallels with the l\nttai( ol (a'iHLi iiallnani 
((]at. XIII), which has heeii defintely attnhuted to 


Leoiiaido. Thus the artist uses walnut as lus supp»»n 
for both paiu'is, a w’« )d not coininonh i inplowil 
hy l.omhaid .utisis hut one that Leonardo himsc It 
recommc'iuls (K1 W § 62S). Similarities with the Poi 
ftiiif oJ (Militi ( 'nillnani have alsc> been levealc'd h\ X- 
ladiograpliN, ollering furthcT support fin the aigu- 
ineiit that the- Potnaif ol a Mnuiuin was executed h\ 

I eoiiaido’s own hand. It is now auepted that I eo- 
iiardo exeiuted the face, while Boltialflo is credited 
with the entile uppei body (Bora, 19S7, p. 18). I lie 
iigid pose, which directly lontiadicts l eonardo’s ad- 
vice on how to portiav figures ( LBL 319, 320. 337), to- 
gether w irh the clearlv inlerior cpialitv of the presc'iit 
poitiait when compared with the Poifraif ol (.tiiuria 
do' Hum (( 'at. VII) and the soinc-what mu onvinc ing 
loreshoitc nmg o| the leli-hand side of the nuisici.in’s 
face. neveilhelc*ss lontinue cast coiisidci able 
doubt cm Leonaido’s auihoiship. 

I he identity ol the \oung man lemains uncertain. 
Since Beltrami (i9()();, many have suggested the 
name ol Lraiichino ( iaiturio, horn in 1451, a music laii 
at the iluc.il couil ainl choirmaster of Milan C\ith- 
edial. In this cemtext, the insciiption on the shec*t of 
music, “('AN I|()K| AN(;[ITK.VM|’', has been 
interpreted as releiring to (i.iffurio's An\ioliiuni w dir- 
inniii opus. Alternative i .imlidates include the Intenist 
Francesco da Milano, the Flemish singei (iu vanni 
( 'ordier (Poggi. 1919), |osc|uin des Bnv, who was also 
connected with Mil .III ( .ithc'diiil (C-leic X ' Le)(*une, 
197-) and Leon.iidoS liiend At.il.inte Miglioiiti 
(M.irani, l(;99. p. Kys). 

Literature: Hein. iini. igc»t) nng, pp XXV-XXVI; 

Suiil.i, igj»(). pp. Kg. go, / / lonaidi^ilu ni hii^\’i ig72, pp. i-p, 
Hlouii, igHc I .ililiem, ig()g (igXf)), p 2tK»; Hoi.i, igKy, 
pp 2gg-r().i, UosM Hoviira. iggy, p. 71; M.ii.mi. iggg, 
pp. itK) u»r) 
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XI 11 Portrait of Cecilia Gallerani (Lady with 
an Ermine), 1489/90 

( )[< v'M U i'Jfllit V 40^ (ffl 

(y<U.*u, \tii~kHt*i Sdry'ii'Ht, ( ^-jrfrr) \Ki (yHt^L'n 
hii IJ4 

1 ht' p.iru'L ^^huh iimimnCs of .1 puw ot \so(h1 , 

in ^!1 prv'l>jlMlit\ iOiiK's troni tlu* s*iiiu' tree- .in tlu* 
Mipport of tlu* NO-iallc*Ll H(//t iirr.'nuTt m tlu* I.oii\i\' 
(C\it. XV'). Apart from a feu Mnall ircas of daiiia^u', 
the paiiuiiu;, uliuh retaiii> iCn oti^mal JinieiiNb'nN 
(horde i> oil all four nuIcn). h in ven ^0*^.1 OMulirioii. 
Ilk* paint, uhuh In built up Noinesshat hii;lur in tlu- 
areaN of fltNh than eUeulure. ib eunU <ipplied in a 
niaiiiUT Niniilar r<) the ccjUalU esell preNer\i*d .V/.-mj 

l.hci (C.\ir X XV^) Ui*in iiiiN v»f «Mt'/i'. r/ are found in the 
outline’s (»f the fr*:uri* and head and in tlu* drauine 
within the f.ue, while traces ^f underdraw in<j Ninred 
dircLtU into the i'nunul can he identified ah«>ve all in 
the ndit arm. riithf h.uul. left hind. hndi;e (^f the 
nose and Ntarr of the hair (hihiaii Mar mi. iggs. 
pp. 76-77. Mamhaeh, iggy, p 23) Tlu* fiin^t'r- 

printN r\pie d uf I eonanlo's p.unrin^ trnm this pernnl 
can he iilenrified in ( ecilia*N fme and nii the erinine\ 
head (Hraeherr. 1^77. p. gg) 

The haek'^roiind was oruunalK prohahU of .1 har- 
nu)nii)us shaile of ^re\-hliu’, later iumpleteK re- 
painte.lm i (.lark i oloiir ( f-ahjan .Vlarani, iggH, [> Sy) 
The theur*.. «>ften repeated, that the rii'llt-lund haek- 
^rounn •>nce shewed in open wiiidovs (Marani. 


igSg) w.is not ei>nfinneil hv reicnr reseaivh (hahjaiu 
Maiani, igg8, pp. S2‘-S4). An iiisinptuMi top left (“LA 
HlLLi; n RONIMU* LL(')NAUI) D’AWIN- 
C!L') was piohahU added in the eailv igih leiitiiry. 

I he painting is deseiihed in .1 sonnet (et. inain te.xt 
p. gS). published in 1493. emnposed hv the court poet 
Bernardo Melliiu unn. who du\l in 1402, and is men- 
tioned in 1408 m lorrespoiuleiue between Is.ihella 
d’Lste and CT’cilia (Beltrami, igig, luw. 88-8g; Villa- 
ta, iggg, nos. 120-130). in whose possession the poi- 
trait seems to have lemained until her death in 1336. 
Lhe picruie possihU suifaces in the collection of 
Rudolf II in Biai;ue in 1612. lowards the end of the 
18th centllr^. it w.is piirch.ised in Italy In Brine e 
Adam Jer/v (Vartor\ski .is a present for his mother 
(Shell Siroin, 1002). The portrait is iloi iimeiited in 
the ccdleetion of the C'/aitoi\ski pinices in Bulawn 
funn iSog c>nwaids (Bo^i;i, igig. pp. XVIII-XIX). 
Between 1830 and 1876 it acccnnpanied its owner 
to Balls and then ( i.icow. where it went on public 
displ.n 111 1882. Ill auruinn igi4, follow ini; the out- 
break of the hirst Worlil War. it passed to the 
(ii*nialdei:.ileru* m I >resilen, but in ig2(' returned ti> 
C racow. In 1030 it was taki’ii .is wai bool\ lo Bc*i' 
lin, where it waN exhibited in the Kaisei-hriedru h- 
Museum. It was also eaimaiked fen the “huhiei’s 
.Museum” planned in I in/. It w.is letuined tt> the 
Mu/eum Nirodcwse in 1046 (1 .ibj.m Maiam. igg8. 
PP 

.An m tlu* c .iN(‘ of tlu* IK^rtrjir (*/M< rM 1/1 ’ lit fui 
(C\it. VTI) .md the M.hhniid i'/ tin (.Mfutii'n (C ‘.it HI), 
the attiibution tlu* (aiiIui (j./Z/imi// to 

l.ecMiardo came to be wideU accepted oiiK in the 
20 cciiturs After Baiil Mullei-W.ilde drew .itteii- 
rion ti> the pairing in iSSg. in igoo. at the 3’ ' C 011- 
2rcNN of BoIinIi Arr IIistorimN m C’ruow. |an Bi*lo/- 
Antontevicv linkeil it wirh the poirrait i't ('ecilia 
(lalleraiii ittnbureii l<*i‘nirdo 111 the sonreeN 
When w ir broke out, tlu* p.iintin^ w.is i‘\.ii u.it(*d to 
l)ri*sden, where it siibsei|uentl\ went on show This 
intensified tlu* debate over its autln>rship. which was 
irureasnu^K .ittnbuted to Leon.irdo (Bop.ei. igig) 
This trend ctmtinued between the wais .md .iltei the 
Second VC'oild Wat No one fovlav lioubts tlu* attri- 
bution to Icon irdo, which as m the i .ise of the /^r 
luit ( tint I’u Jt /L MS supported In a we.ilthid in- 
form. ition perlainmv; to the sitler 

The T’oi/fj C !.///( Ti/M/ has .ippeared m a relaliveU 
l.ircte number of exhibitions tiver the [>ast di cades: in 
W.irs.iw in I 9 S 2 , m .Moscow in 1972 , in W.ishinpton. 
I )C , in iggi igg 2 . in .Mahno m igg 3 ' 1994 . m Rome 
md Mil m in igg 8 and in Hon nee in iggg. No other 
paintiim In Le»uiardo rravelli'd the worM so widi*l\ 
111 tlu* 20 " i enrur\ 


As in the case of the (jiticinit (Ic'Bcnd and the Mon,i 

l. hii, we are well informed abenit the younjr woman 
in the portrait (Shell/Sironi, 1992; Moi /ulska, igg^; 
rabjaii/ Marani, 1998, p|). 51-65 [). Shell|). She w.u 
born Gecilia Ber^annm in 1473 and in 1483, at the a^ 
of 10, was tcMinally (“|no verba”) betrothed to (im 
vanni Stefano Visconti. Aftei this betrothal was dis 
soivc'd 111 1487, and .it the l.itest in 1489, (Vcilia he 
came the mistress of Ludovico il Moro, whom slu 
boie a son, CTsare, on 3 M.iy 1491. In July 1492 CTeil- 
la man led Ludovico Clainnnati. She died m 15^6. 

Lhe animal in C’c*cilia\ .niiis, /oolo^callv not alto 
i;ethei coiiectiv described as an einiine, wms (oiisnl 
cred a symbol of purir\’ and virtue. It also sei*ved as .1 
reference to I iidovuo Sfoiv.i, ( Vcilia’s lover and tin* 

m. ni who commissioned the portrait. Lhe ermine, m 
Cl reek is also seen .is a [day upcm the name Ca*- 
cilia Clalle-iain. The presence of tins symbolic anim.il 
has led the portrait to be interpreted 111 numerous 
wavs, of which we m.iv summaii/e the most impoi- 
t.mt here: Carlo Bc’dretri (iggo) sees m the portr.iii .1 
pi>litu.il .ille^orv of the relationship between Leidi- 

n. ind I of Na|di*s .md I lulovico il Moro, wlioin Lei 
din.ind .ippomted .1 nu*nibi*r of the Ordei ol tlu 
l imine in 1488. A verv dillerent tr.nn of thoui;ht is 
|>msucd b\ Kivstvna Moc/ulsk.i (iggs), who ex.ini- 
mes the si^mlic.mce of the eiimne .md the we.isi I m 
cLissual liter.ituie .md m popul.n belief .md who le- 
l.ir(*s the s\ mbolu aiiim.il direi tlv to C 'ecilia’s [leisc^i- 
.il Nitu.ition, n.mu*l\ her |srec;n.iiu \. C ’1*1 ili.i is iliiis 
I onnec ti*il with the sti^rv c*f Ale men.i m C )vid’s .\/« f,i- 
nunplh'x V (g.283-^23) .md Aelian’s / )e Hiiiuiit itmniiiliuni 
(2.^7). Alcinena was m.ide |>ieunant b\ /eus, whose 
wife llei.i tiieil to [>ievi nr the biith of hei child, 
Hercules. I lei a was therein aided In the serv.iiit 
(ialanthis. whom she subsec|nc*ntl\ turiu'd into .1 
weasel. In Lite 1489 eaiK 1490 C ei ilm and I lulovuo 
il .Moro foniul themselves m a similar situ.ition: Ce- 
iili.rw.is pri*^n.mt In her lovi*r Ludovico, who was 
slioitK due lo ni.iiiv Bealiue dTste, toi whom the 
imimneiil biith of .m illeL^itmiale child sired In liei 
fuluie husband was a vexation. Accoidnij; ti^ populai 
belief. fiilalK. the weasel was m animal tli.it protcct- 
i il [Mei;nant wonu n. 

Literature: IJi Iliiiu« mu, . (n -.71 ( In.imi. igiy. 
pp 2 - >7 -2'iS. V'lll.e.i M'* 7-c ). Be In.iiiM. ii*’N 

p[’ X\ lll-XIX, Suul.i. 1929. pp Vill.il 1. 
1990 110 129. K'Ai.irknu ski. I9SS. M a.nii. 19X9. Il" 12. Bionoi 
F 99^>. I*e vin ni. i99^». Bull. 1992. Slu il Sndui. 1992. Mn« /nLk 1 
I 99 s. I 'il’l III M il.illl, I 99 ‘' 
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XIV (Jii)V.iinii Aiitonu) Mohr.ittio (?), 

.ihcT a Ji*sign hy Lconaali^ 

Litta Madonna, i\ 1490 

(and otl^} on irood, titiihlnti'd 
lo niiirth, 42 A jj ini 
S( l\‘tct\hnr\i, I lci niiUisii , luv 240 

i Vspitc liavinp, hrni ti.nislirrcil tiDiii panel lo tanvas 
in 1H6.S aiul havini; >ulltTt‘tl some damage lo the Vir- 
giiTs cloak, the |nimie is in lomparanvely souiul 
conilirion. Cowing to lelativelv prononiuetl abrasion 
of the top layei ol paint, however, it today gives a 
somewhat flat impression. 

( 'i^mpared with (»rher small-fininar Madonnas hv 
Leonardo, the painting c.in claim a relatively well- 
doenmented provenance. In 1784 it was pnichased 
from (huseppe Ko hy Prince lielgioso; m iSm it 
passed into the colleetii>n the Lilia lamily in Mil.ni 
and in i86s w.is soLl hy Anioino Litt.i ro I sai Alex- 
ander II. l.arlu r leleiences to the p.nnring must h(‘ 
considered unieliahle: if is tiouhlful, lor i-xample. 
w'hethei this is the same p.uiel seen in 154^ in ihe 
(/oniarini ci»lleclion in Venice hy Marc.mtomo 
Michit'l (Lriimnel, 1888, p. no). The Mailonnas pos- 
sibly explored in a diawmgid 1478 (('at. 102) and list- 
ed hy Leonaido in the (!oile\ AfLuilicus cd <. 1482 
(3241/8881, RLW § 680) cannot he credibly linked lo 
the Ijttii Miuhtnia, since lh^‘ painring c.nniol haye 
arisen |')nor fo Leonardo's first Milanese peruul. 

Ac(oiding the latest schoLnshi[>, the .ittrihiition 
ol ihis Madtinna fo Leonaido c.in no loiigei he up- 
held. 'Ih(‘ existence ol pndiminary diawings in 
I Coll, lido’s own liand lU'Vc ilheless imply that the 
.iilisl was involyi'tl in its design. 1 w'o of these diavs- 


ings, in Pans and Lrankfurt (C ].it. 17-18), can hi- il.iti d 
to ( 1490, which IS no.y assumed to he the dati' ol die 
painting ilsell. Two further prep.ir.itory drawings loi 
the Lniii Miidontiii - a (fi apery sIucIn in herlin 
(Kupfeistichkahinetl, Inv. 4090) and a head ot the 
C'hiist C.liild in Pans (Londation C'ustodia, Iny. 2886) 
- .ire attrihufed to Leon.udo’s pupil ( uovanni Anto- 
nio Poliralfio. Detaileil studies by Hiown (1990) .nid 
Piorio (2000) have concluded dial die painting w.is 
exi'ciitcil hy one ol Leon.irdo’s pujnls, based on de- 
signs by die m.ister .nul uiulei his direct supervision, 
as evideiued hy the ahoye-meniioneil ilrawings. It is 
likely th.it this puful w as Holtr.iffiiy I his iheoiy is 
supported by the figinal type employed for the 
C'hiist c hilli, which is siinil.ir to th.it found in oihei 
w'orks hy holirallio 

Inipoiiant e.irly lopies and variations upon the 
Lithi Miulofiihi aie tound 111 the Logg Ait Museum in 
C'.imhridge, Mass., .ind in the C'aslelK^ Stoivesco 
(Lioiio, 200 c>. 1)5, Dis) anil Museo Poldi IV/70I1 in 
Milan. In the late I40c)s 01 early isoos /nan de An- 
dre.i made the composition the subject ol .m engrav- 
ing and iheiehy criMteil one ol ilie e.irliest leproduc- 
lions of .1 I I'on.ndo work (Haitsih, i8ii, vol. XIII, 
p. 298, no. 225; alter Kustodieva. 1994). An overview' 
ol these copies .nul vaiiations c.in he ♦m nd 111 

(iukovskij (1959. p. 77). 


I.iteratiire: j^p. XXXIV .nul 1X1. 

CFiikovski), igso. Heflin. igHt, |». h 4 . Piuln rti. igKg; Siilini. 
igSg, pp igS igg; Miown. iggo. I lOUiiidol' Itfii id, 
iu>. 74 (I ) A llu'un). Kiisriulu v.i. igga, no 116. I iono, 
no .nul pp. n». 27-2g 
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XV Portrait ofan Unknown Woman 
(La Belle Ferroniere), r. 1490-1495 

( )// 0} \ 4^ ifti 

l\in\ Mim lilt I iMM /r. Itir 77v’'‘ 

Apair tioiii Muall auMs ol vlaina^i- I'li tiu* sirtcr's ilc- 
a^lk'fa^c aikl tou*lk\Kl. rlk* [>aintiii^ is in ^ood unnli- 
non. I lk* walnut panel proluhK 01 inmates from the 
sank* rri'e as rlk* l\^tnjirof (.ah/ij iiiilhriifii {Cm. XIII; 
r-abian Marain. lyyS). wlneh Mip,ik*sts a italnii^ of not 
inik h later than i4go. i lk paint is af^plied 111 a iiiainiei 
aikl ileptli siiinlar to the i jiilLriifit. A vei\ fine 

craqiielnie is apparent in pairienlar in the areas of the 
flesh, wherein it iliffers fri>ni the eraqneinre ftniiiJ in 
the (\uliii i'iiilLtMii aikl A/i’iij / /vj in the nnevenness 
of Its Jistiilnition (Wolteis, ii)S2, \\ 144). Tlk-n* an* 
si^ns of raoikhnij; in the lefl-haikl siJe of the faei* - 
where the hair ori^inalK Jkf not exteikl i|nite si> far 
ilown (VI offers) - aikl on the ede.e of the lowei law. 
I lours (igS4) als^^ emisuleis the haikl aciosN the foie- 
heacl - a inri^fiiiTt (see helow) - to he a later aiiilition. 

The provenaike of tlu* HilL I ni.^nu t t' i^.tw prohahK 
he (ratev .1 haik to the tniie of hraik,ois I. alheit not 
entneK smootliK In i IS42 the paintinit was appar- 
enrh tnie I't a nunihei of woiks In Italian niasteis - 
iiuliiiline the I 'ifiiifi flu aiiJ St ji'hn tin liipih! 
- ulornin^ the iippMti'ffittir .An m LraiKi>is l\ 
Fontainehli* m palaee (I ^iinier. igt'^o. p. 2Si; Hieion tie 
I aterj^nee. igS~ p. loo) The first iiktniresrahle pioof 
«>f itN whereahi'iits, however, is sn['plieil oiiK a tt n- 
tnr\ later In iVrt* Dan, wlu^ s.iw tlu* pi^rtrait in the 
nnal LoHettion at ! tMitainehlean in 1642 lowarils 
tile eiki t>f the I 7 '‘ ientnr\ tlu* |>aintin^ was tniis- 
f^treJ t»' the collection of Li>nis XI\' in Pans, before 
rrivcllinu in ’ g2 to Versailles, where it remainetl 
nnril I7.'<4 (Po^Lti. igig) In the igth tentiir\ the Htih 
htr'HiiT, Is listOil in ever. Louvre iinentorv (Hie)»>n 
^ie lavtruiue) It is not nnpossihle. tinalU, that tlu 
“Morenrnie LuK*’ seen In Antonio ile lUatis ni 1 eo- 
iurJo\ ( loiix worksfiop in Oitoher fsi7 was in fact 
the HJh lrn.>*iiitt (Villit.i, iggg. lU). 314). 

Tlu* \er\ hiuh i|nalir\ of tlu* pnnrine. rlu siinilaii- 
ties in tethnk|ne that it shares with other ['»ainrint;s In 


I eonaialo aiul rhe faet, inenlionetl above, that its wal 
lint support was probably ent from the same tree a* 
that nseil for the IWthut of Coilui (k/Z/eu/nr, leave littL 
doubt that this is a work by Leonardo. And indeed 
with the exeeption ol ( ioldseheider (1960, p. igjsj 
Wasseimaii (igS4) anil He^nni (igSj), it is accepted 
w'hole-heartedlv or with jiisi .1 few resinvations b\ 
the majonre o\ modem ciitiis. The identitv oL rlu 
sitter remains nnclear. however. (!arlo Ainoreti. 
(1S04) sn^^ested 1 ncre/ia ( 'rivelli. who was the iiiis 
tress i>f I ndovieo il Mon^ frmn i 1495. The Caulm 
Allanticns (167V-1 4Sf>v) lontams some Latin verses 
that were probablv iomposi*d around this same [u'li 
od (Amoretti. 1S04, p. 31; lU^W ^ 1560 |incompleie| 
IMK'. II. pp. 3S6-3S7). lo link these verses with tin 
/{(■//( Irttonuti, lunvevei. means acieptini; the ri la 
tiveK late date for the portrait of c. 1493. It is also pos- 
sible. however, to si*e the vonni* woman in tlu* por- 
trait as heatrue d'I ste or as ( eeilia (ialler.nn. now .1 
tew \ear s older (C^ttino ilella C 'lnesa. 1967). 

rhe storv. reitniailv repeated in the liteiatnre of le- 
ceiit veals, that the /L//( /i /( inves its title t^Wiav- 
in^ hem confused with another painting (Ottino 
ilella ( hiesa. 1967; lhe|on de Laveii^iei*. 19X7, lun. 19 
aikl 17; Marani, 19S9). mav not fit the facts; the iiaine 
ma\ ei|n.dl\ well ili'rivi* friun the brow band, 01 fo 
tAnit n. w hk h is woi 11 In tlu* sitter and w Inch was es- 
['ecialK populai in Milan (( ioldsi heidei, 1960). In 
ciMiipositional teiiiis, the |Mintini^ is i loselv lelated to 
a pi>itiail l\pe found across northern It.ilv. in which 
i srt>iu paiapc t sc p.natc-s the v lewer from tlu* pu toi- 
lal space*. I his same Upe suitaces 111 the works o\ 
Antoiu*llo ila Messina and (»ioie.ione. for ex.nnple, 
.iiul is iiltnnati'K nulebti'd to eai liei f Ic inish mtuiels 

I itcraturr: I >»ii. p 1 u. AiiifK rri, iSop p u. 

f'p WXII-XXXIII. Suul.i, pp Ol-Os. I Lniis, 
n;S4. p}‘ 22-2C t lit kli I. P n>S ( ll.i 

( h/>7 11 *' :S |t( emu. iV'S^ p Si |tii |nii de I .i\uum i . 

iv"'" n*' U> 
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XVI rhe Virgin of the Rocks (Virgin and Child 
with the Inlant St John and an Angel), 
r. 1495-1499 1506-1508 

( hi on pophn {jhnipuUii), tSgs \ 120 tin 
l.oinlon, Witioihil (iiillciy, Inv logj 

Tlic painiing, which a>iii()iisc‘s several hoanls glueJ 
verrieallv iDgelher ami w hose overall i-omlitioii inav 
he Jesenheil as good, reveals inrair holders 2 iin in 
wulrh on its leli and nghr-hand sides. Ar Hk' hotioin 
and lop oi rhe panel, the paint extends all the wav to 
the i‘ilges. where traces ot a Iraine i.in iK'Vi'itheless 
still hi* made out. In contrast to rhe l\iris version, thi' 
painting remains nnhnished 111 several places, foi ex- 
ample in rlu right haiul of thi' angel. Numerous p('n- 
timenti demonstrate that the painting 1 . not gist a 
simple ccipy of the first version. Thus the lu\ul of tin* 
Chris! C'hilil was oiiginallv higjier up and ruined 
more tovvaids the viewer. Coiiecimns were also 
made to the position of Jesus's legs, the inf.nit St 
John’s he.ul and the Virgin's outstretched left hand. 
Whethei the haKvs ’voiii hv Cdirist, M.irv and Sr 
John, and St John's Nt.df - all of which aie ahs.,.11 
fiom rhe Pans version - were addetl to the present 
version m Leonardo's own day iem*iins inattei of 
dispute (l)avies, 1051, p. 204; Mar.im, iggg, p. ijg). 
John’s h.mderole, hearing the insciiption“IXXT: A 
CJNIVS” (John i;2g) is prohahly emginal, howevi-r 


(D.ivies, igsi, pp. 204-205). Fingerprints of rhe kiiul 
typical of LeiMiardo are foiiiul primaiilv in a lower 
paint laver. lhaclunt (ig6o, pp. gy-gg; igyy, pp. 11-17) 
suspects that .1 fiist layei of paint was l.ud down on 
the still unframed panel hy LeiMiardo himself. In the 
rewoiked '‘•'clions on top t)f rhe original |\iini laver, 
he sei's - like most iritii s before him - the haiul of 
Amhiogio lie IVeilis. 

(/)n stylisiR grounds, Maiaiii (iggg, pp. 140-142) 
has receiitlv arriihut(‘d pails of the locks landsi.ipe 
and the floia to Maico i.rC)ggiono. In conti.ist, rhe 
aiialvsis hv Ann Pi//orusso (igg?) of the geologualK 
imorrecilv jHiitiaved roi ks leails hi‘r to conclude th.it 
neither I eonardo noi M.ino d'( )ggunio is likely to 
have executed rhe painting. On the h.isisi>f suiviving 
documents, however, and the techim]ue emjdoveil m 
the two paintings (Hiachert), the I 'lr^ni of rlu- Roihs 
can most prohahlv he regaided as flu* piodiui of 
artislii eollahor.ition hetweeii I i‘onaidoand Amhio- 
gu^ di‘ Piedis. in .iccord.iiu i- with the sti|Milarions of 
rhe (.'onfrateiniiv of 27 April 1506 (Heltr.iim. igig, 
no. 170; Villala, iggg, no. 226), Lt'onaido thus persmi- 
.illv put ihe finishing toiu lu s to .i painting which he 
himself h.id hegun hut which Amhrogio de Predis 
li.ul then suhsi.intially completed (Heenken, igsi). 
Uecent reseaii h suggests that .1 caitoon of 1. eon. n do's 
composition was employed for the I ondon l lnu}i 
of tin RoiL^ (Fla 7 /otla/ Keltic ScMilliere/, 2002 |in 
pie[)aiMlion|). 

( )pinions differ .is to rhe piec isi‘ d.iring of the Li>n- 
don I )i[iin ol the Roihs. While ! ).ivid A. Hrown (igyS) 
and Fii-rro Mai am (iggg, pp. 157-142) (onsidei ir pos- 
sible th.it work on rhe painting lommenced even he- 
foie the mid-i4gos, most othi'r i titles f.ivour .1 stair- 
ing d.ite of between i4g5 and I4gg (C'annell, igS4. 
p. 100; Marani, igSg). Whatever the c ase, the painting 
was comiilered onl\ at some point between 1507 and 
iSoS. The iwi^ fin.il payments of 26 August 1507 and 
2^ Oitoher 150S inaik the end of rhe long-running 

'g.il dispute (cf. C'h. XI) .ind indicate th.it thi' woik 
w. IS considered finished (Heltrimi, igig, nos. ig2, igg; 
Vill.ita, iggg, nos. 2Si, 264). On the basis of eiirienr 
schokirship, how'c'vei, it is impossible to say w ith .ih- 
solure ci'i tainrx to w Inch of ilie two veisions the doc 
uments fioiii 1503 onw.irds ivh't. 1 bus the j)etitions 
of ( I4gi-i4g3 and of 1503 mentioned 111 the context 
c^f the l*ans vc ision (('.it. XI), in which I eonaido 
and Amhrogio de Fredis .ittempt to secure them- 
selvi . .1 higher honiis p.iyinent, piohahU refer to rhe 
fust yeisicm of the I 'ii\^in oJfln RiuL'\ ( )n 27 April IS06, 
howc'vi'r, the* .ilr.irpic'ce is them suddenly described as 
being unfinished. I his infoimation has bc'en .uito- 
matically rcd.ited to the second version, since the first 


wMs cle.irly .ilieadv co nplele, as evidenced b\ tiu 
eailiei documents of I4gi/g3 .ind 1503, in whuh the 
.irtists di'iiiand an increased bonus. How we slunild 
mteiprct a document of 18 August isoS, howc-ver. in 
whuh It IS .igreed that Ambrc^gic^ dc- Predis should 
make a copy of the I of the Roch^ (Sironi, igSi. no. 
VIII; Villata, iggg, no. 25S) lem.mis mu Icxir If this 
copy w.is indeed c xecutc-d .md if it should be the* vi-r 
Sion th.it todav h.mgs in London, then .ill atti'inpts 
to d.ite the* st.iit of work cm this second versu>n to 
the I4g()s .ne inv.ilul. l lu* I ondon I'lr^in of the Roth^ 
w'lnild in this c.isi' be .1 copy of the P.iris version th.it 
w as exec utc*d under Leon.irdo's super vision It is .ilso 
possible, however, th.it Ambiogio de Predis executed 
.1 third veisuMi, whuh h.is either been lost cm has \c‘t 
to be identified ((iould, lc;(Si, igSs). 

Wc* i.in be inoiv confident, .it le.ist, .iboiit the sub- 
sec|uent f.ite of thc‘ 1 ondon version following the sc-t- 
tlenient of the leg.il clis|nitc‘. I torn 150S .it rlu* l.itest. 
the p.iiiitmg must h.ive been in the ( lonfi.itei nity’s 
chapel 111 S.in Fr.iiuesco Cir.iiidi' (Villat.i, iggg, no. 
2 SiS), whi‘ri‘ It lem.imed, togi*ther with the* two angels 
p.iinti'd In Ambiogio dc* Fiedis (tod.iv .ilso m the Na- 
tion.il (iallerv, ill. pp. 7S 71;), throughout the whole* 
of the i6th .iiid 17th centuries. In 17S1 it picib.iblv 
p.issed to the Osped.ile di S.inta (.'.itei 111.1 dell.i Ituot.i, 
wheie it w.is pun based fcM isf<2 lire foiii \e.irs Liter 
In the* l iighsh paintei (iaviii I lamilton. It wms c*xhib- 
itc‘d in 1 ondon for the fust time ih.it s.ime yeai, and 
in lySt) sold to Lord I aiulsdown, .ind subsec|uently to 
the l■..lrl of Suffolk, .iiul fm.illv. in iSSu, to the Na- 
tional CJalleiv for nine thousand pounds (l)avies, 
ig5i. p. 211). 

( )ne of rhe best eailv co|>u*s of the London I of 
the Roib^ can be found in the church of Santa (iius- 
tin.i in Mil.in (.ilso known .is the cc»pv of Affori). The 
tempera panel, me.isuriiig S7 \ ()h cm, is considered 
to be the work of Hern.iidino Lunn (Zennlee Leotninle, 
igS2, p. 65). I wo small-form.it copies (54 x 48.5 cm 
and 56.2 X 14.2 cm), occMsioii.ilIv .ittributed to Marco 
d'Oggiono, .ire housed in the Ci.istello Sfoizesco in 
Mil.in .ind in the l*in.icdtc*ca Malaspin.i in Pavia 
(Mar.im, iggo, [)p. 141, 165), w hile thiee others can be 
seen 111 the N.ituMi.il (Liller\ in London (NCi 1861) 
.ind in the museums of Vercelli and N.iples (CLipodi- 
moiite; Malagu//i-Valeri, II, igi5. pp. 416-425, ill. 
467-.^70, 47 -- 474 ; Vez/osi, ig83, p. 145). 

LiUTaturr: l^\L».L■.l. ign;, gp. \'I-XII, Heciikcii. losi, P.ivics. 
igsi. pi» 2')4-2H>: I i(;s 4. hi.iclK il, igtig. Hi.kIkii. 1077, 
(il.isst r, ig77, pp. .'’d.S 2711. inS-ig2, hruwii. 197K; SiriMii, igSr, 
(.'.mill'll, lyiSp (fiHilJ, igSs, .M.ir.mi. igKg. no. 14, (loiilii, 
iyg4. Vi .ilso C '.it XI 
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XVI 1 Ilic Ljisi Supper, i'. I49$-I4^ 

:ri r\h^tr ^00 x 

M:\in \in!.i Mri/i lit !'> ( ',ta h, 

'h'rt'n I'f rl:, R, f, i 

TIk' Lih[ .SHrjYr 111 rlu rrfn ton ot Siiita M.iria JclL 
Cirazic in Milan is ».a'nNultTc\i LcniiarJi^’N most 
Kinn'iiN piinnnv; (‘\cn in lll^ own Jas. Inir irs <.<Mhli- 
rmn hail ilrcailv Ntarti\l t** ilftcrioratc uirhin M»nu 
2i) \oars. as notfil ['\ Antonio Jc Ik iti^ in hu iiiar\ 
at rhf onil I't I )i*ic-iiihcr IS17. an*! iKo nu nnoiu il 
in lacrr soiint*'. (HrarnlMlla iktcillon Mir mi. !</><;, 
pp. 36-3'') The- uall-[> iinriiit:. cxcciiroti ni>r m An. »/ 
n,- Init in a mixcJ rtLlinK|Uc. h in been clu* ob)ott ot 
rcpoatctl rcNtkirarinn oniipai^nN. of whuli tlu- most 

M^nifiiant 'Acre oirrual «uir in 1726, 177 ». iH2I-i>sS3. 

ig24, ig47-ig52 arul ig77-ig<>g The innst 
recent tainpaii^n nci in^ r«) ha\e halted the paiimn'c^’N 
iieri. rinnrjon. %vhu h h.id been in [>art i(.Lelciarc.d In 
earlit r re^rur itiDii ittc-nipts It lias therein brought 
batk to livrhr the i oKlurflllnes^ of the orii:inal coni- 
po^l^nn. rD'jcther with nnrner(»ii> details. I his h 
rnie. ft>r example, t»f the wall-liain:ine:N vvirh rlu-ir 
ih ur [eitterns, the illnsionistK entr mees to imaL'- 
iii.irx monjstii tells b'etween them .md i number of 
objetts *>n the t.ible The latest restoration has even 
mil over- d the n ill hole in ( hrisc's ti mple, whuh 
fi-rmed the startin^-p<»int (»f tlie perspeitwe ssstem 
r iiiirj Lc ‘ Jiiafth I’s ( ( im[>< isiti* ml 
L touatilo LXu.nred Ills wall-[Liiritinv: in t teih- 
niijue rhar |n .ooner Pspit il of pmel paintiint, as also 
found north id rli« Alps fhertelli. igM6). I le a[>plied a 
thick laM r of ard timpen on top of a chalk 'jrniind 
e»oimd with v:lne The 'k^round lontain^ ojiK a verv 


small amounr of oil. At curare anaUsis of the bindim; 
medium iis^d is pioblemarual. howeser, owiiit^ to 
the mans rororarioiis carried out on the painting 
(Kuhn. ig\s). Teiieath the imprimatuia (pninaiA 
Coat) Ill's a roui;li i omiMnitioiial stiuctuie. sketJual 
in I rcildish lolour. in tlu maiinei ot a sinopii (.1 
prepiratoiA drawim; lomiiionU used loi fuscoes be- 
fore the introdikiioii of i.ntoons). lemiardo dri'w 
rhe outlines of tlie fi^uiAs on t(»p of rhe imprimatura 
in tliin Idai k paint I here .iie no iloi umenti'd trai es 
of ^e/i'cr '. S<.i>ied into the plaster in the top seiiion 
of the paiiitiii'j;, howtvi r. .ire numerous lines relating 
to the per spei. rive of rhe civffered ceilme,, wherein 
these liiKs ilo not .ilw.iss lorrespoiid to the fin.ii 
composition. Sm.ill departures from the oii^mal un- 
d( rdr.iwme are found evers where, for e\ imple m rhe 
dimensions of the two windows ainl the door m rhe 
baikLTourid, vs hit h vsere orii;mallv some S mi vsider 
(Kuhn, igHs; Hertelli, igH6; lirambill.i h.iriilon 
.Mar.mi, rggg, ['[l 423-4.31; H.irnbai h, iggg, p. 23) 

The l.ihl ^lippir vsas probablv commissioned not In 
the Doiiimiian monks of Santa Mana lielle Cir.i/ie 
themselves but ratlu r bv I udoVKo Sfor/a. 1 he coats 
• d arms of members of the dm .d fainilv that .ippe.ir 
m the lunettes ibove the parntm^^ fC’.it. XVIII), as 
well .is .1 note written bv I ud<»vit() on 29 June 1497 
fsee below) and a pavment receipt issued bv rhe 
dm .il administration, ail [>omr to this (oiulusion 
(Hilrrami, lyfg, nos. 76-77: Villata, 1999. nos. |I6- 
117). |)e Heatis (cf. (.’h. VI) also mdirettly implies 
that the pamtirii!; was commissioned by Ludovico 
(Muller-Walde, III, 1898, p. 230; not m Villata, 1999) 
It can be .issiimed that the decision to paint the nortli 
wall of the refectory arose in (on)imttion with the 


[>l.ms to c xrend .md di-i or.ite the monastei v lomplex 
t'f Santa Maiia ilelle (ir.i/ie. With the laving of rhe 
foiiml.ition stone for the new chon on 29 Match 
1 19 -, I udiAuo il Moro took the fust step rovvanls 
dealing a f.miilv mausoleum m which he. his tamih 
.mil his i losest .issociates would onr dav be bulled 
(and m some i.ises .ictu.dlv were), burrher ilues lo 
the d.itmg of the commission are provided bv rhe 
.iforemeiitii med luiu ttc-s. w hii h were piobabK 
[>.iinted between 149S and 1496, and bv the fact rh.ii. 
low.uds the eml of 1494, work on the Sfor/a monu- 
ment w.is siiddenlv h.ilted. In Novemhei of rh.it vear, 
iiaimdv. I mloviii^ sent the bron/e eaim. irked toi rhe 
ei|uesrnan monument lo Feiiai.i tc^ he turned into 
i.mnon ( )nlv .ifier this .ibriipt termination of Leo- 
nardo’s intensive work on rhe large-siale project w.is 
It possilde foi him to start on the l.thl Sitpiur. lie is 
t.ilcul.iled to h.ive completed it in 1497. on ihe hash 
of the lefeiciice to the lomposiiion m Laeioli s 
Dii’ihj where the l.iht .Supper is clisiiisscl 

m glowing terms m rlu* thud chapter, written sevei 
,il months before the dedication, which is daioi 
9 Lc hrnarv 149^^- Lacioli also points to the fact ih.i' 
the p.iinrmg focuses upon the moment at wIil 
C hrist .mnoinues ih.it “One of von sh.ill heirav m* 
(Matthew 26:21), something .ilso iiMifirmed In d 
insiriptions accom[>anvmg the five earliest eiigia 
mgs of the I.iht Siipprr (/avf/im/e c I’ltuhtoni', 19 ^ 4 )- 
Cdirist’s annoimeement of his impending hell.*' 
and the portrayal of the different reactions this p' 
duces amongst his diseiplcs are the central object 
the competition. In order to assemble a suitably n ’ 
range of fac ial expressions and physical gestures, 
the mid‘i49ns Leonardo made studies ot the po 
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aiul physiognomies i>l Ins conreinporanes. This prat - 
me IS tleserihecl a few years later hy (lUw.iiiharrisla 
Ciiralili (see below) aiul in L(‘onaido\ own notes 
(Clodex Toistei II, lol. 2r, 6r. 62v-62r; ULW § 665- 
667; Villata, 1999, nos. 102-I04). Several stiulies lor 
the heads of the individual aptMles and orhei draw- 
ings testify to the artist’s inetieuloiis prepaiations for 
the final composition (Clat. 19-26; Mollei, 1952, 
pp. 16-4S; Hi.nuhilla llneilmi/M.ir.mi, 1999, |)p. 22- 
36). A poem of ( 1497-14^)9* written hv the Milanese 
eoiiit pint (.iasp.ne Vistonri, piohahly also makis 
reference to Leonanlo’s effoits to porti.iv the disci- 
ples in .1 variety of difleieiit [H)ses .md wearing a wide 
lange of facial expressions (/ollner, 1992). 

The ulentities of the individual apostles in the IaN 
Suppet (Stemheig, 1973, PP- 4^7-409) -ne deriv(‘d 
liom the inscriptions with which tht'v ale acfom- 
paiiied 111 a conrem|H)rary copy in Ponte (!apiiasca 
(Lugano). Not all art historians are in agreement ovc'r 
this, however; Moller (i9S2, pj). 54-60) interprets ad- 
ditional souices and th(‘ relationships hi tween the 
.ipostles to propose an alternative iileiiiilication, al- 
beit one that has alti acted little su[>pcnt. ( )n the basis 
of the Ponte ( lapriasca copy, the .ipostles aie curri'iit- 
ly identified, fiom left to right, .is iLirtholoiiiew. 
j, lines the Yoimgi'r, Andrew, Jiid.is, Petei, joliii, 
Thomas, J.niies the I’Idei, 1‘hilip, Matthew, Th.idileiis 
.ind Simon the Ze.ilot. 

As rc'gards tin' specific icon(\gr.ipliic.il niteiprc't.i- 
tion of the composituni, there .iie piim.inly two pii - 
vailnie '." ‘s of thoughi. Leo Steinbeig (ic)73) .ind 
.1 niimbei of eailiei authors, the paininig portrays 
liist and forc'iiiost the iiitioduction of tin* saciaiiient 
of the fMuhaiisi. Sieniberg sees this iiileijnetation 
confirmed above all by the fact that jesin is pointing 
with both h.iiids to the bie.id and wine, and thus to 
the symbols of llu' l iicharist. Tins view is snpporti'd 
either fully or in [>ait by the' ma|ority of authors 
(Wasseimaii, 19SV, Kossr Uoyetta, Uigaux, 19S9, 
Vecce, 199^, pp. 153-154), with tiu' s.aeption or 
C'rc'ighton (.Jilbeit (1974), whili* otheis h 've content 
ed themselvc's with seeing 111 llu' painting both tlv' 
introduction of the Liu h.irist .uul ( ’hi isl\ aiiiiouiice- 
meni of his betr.iy.il (Hiambilla Harcilon M.ir.nii, 
1999, p|u 17-21; M.iiain, 1999, PP- 221-222). In the 
w.ike of Steiiibc'rg's mterpret.ition, attenif^ls h.ive 
been made to inteip»vl the uonogr.qdiy of the / ihf 
Suppn against the 1 ackdrop of Dominicaii sup| "t; 
foi the doctrine of Tiaiisubsiantialion (i.e. the .ictu.il 
[nesence of the body .nul bliuul of ^ .list dining 
Mass). A roll' m.iy also have been plau'd 111 tins le- 
gaicl by Vincen/o ILindello (the uncle of Mattc'c^ 
Handello, see bc'lovv), w'ho 111 149S was elected [)iioi 
of the monasteiv and who m.iy h.iw contributed to 
the ic-onography of ic painting (Kossi/Rovef 1, 19SS, 
pp. 5S-66; Kig.iux, 19S9). Meue convincing, in my 
c^pinion, IS the irgument put foiwMid by C’leighton 
(iilbeit (1974) based on other treatments of the 
s.ime subject. It is a fact that .ilmost all portr.iy.ils of 
the L.ist Suppc'r in the second half iT the 15th century 
establish a deal connection with the Luch.irist In 
means of symbcdic obiects (chalice, host). In Leonar- 
do’s painting, however, ihis unambiginty is lacking. 
ITirthermore, Last Suppers w ith .1 predominantly en- 
charistic symbolism are rarely found in refectories. 


but piimarily within altaijneces (as piedella p.inels, 
foi example) <ind thus in woiks destined to be 
viewc'd 111 a context lituigically undoubtedly linked 
with the Ludiaiisi. On anothei note, it is to bi' 
doubled wheihei ILindello, who was apiiointi'd pi 101 
only in 141)5, exerteil much niflnence upon the 
uoiiogi.ipliy - pailicularly since the compcnition is 
moie likely to h.iye bee n dici.ited by tin* pi'ison w ho 
ccuiimissic)iic'cl It, ludovico il Mi»ro. (.'leighton 
(hlbert’s Intel [)ietalion, w'huh up till now h.is bei ii 
given insiilficieiit i oiisideiation, thus possesses a 
|!,ri'.itei degree* of pl.iiisibililv. 

The pc'ispi'i tive sNstem c'lnployed within llu* coni- 
posituui has been tlu' sub|ecl of numerous .ind con- 
tr.ulictmv stiidii's (Miachert, 1971; Steiiibeig, 11)73, 
pp. 346-360; Naum.inn, 1979; Pol/ei, l9tSo; Ki'iup, 
l9«Si; Ki'm(), 1990; Bora, it)C)C), pp. 29-31, 44-45)' 
.igiee, howevi-r, th.it the ide.il point fioiii which to 
view till* paiiiliiig IS sonic' four to four .nul i h.ilf 
iiu'tres (Boi.i) .ibovc' floor level and thus much high- 
er ill. Ill iiorm.il eve level. The* ideal viewing disi.iiui* 
IS thi'ieby c.ilcul.itc'd by Naiimaiin (1979) -is 10.29 
meries, by Pol/er (i9J(o. p. 24s) as 920 nu'ties and by 
Kemp (19S1, p. l()6) and Bcum (1999, pp. 29-30) .is cS.cSo 
metre s. Hie slill prc'V.ili'iit .issiiin|>tion lh.it tlu* pi i- 
spectiv'c* systc'in is fcuiiuled on .1 niiisu.il c.uioii of 
(Moportioii (Mi.icheii, i<)7i: Kemp, 19.S1, pp. i()6-i9S; 
Kemp, 1990) does not stand up to sciutinv. As I Ikins 
(1991) aptly noti'd, Bi.ic hell's proposed pel spec live 
grid dc'yi.ites loo gieally from the .utii.il dimensions 
of the p.iiiiling. The answ’ei e. peihaps miu h sim|dei 
than the m.iny .ittempts at leconstructioii suggest: 
tlu* oithogoii.ils converge f.iirly precisely 111 the lu'.ul 
of C'hiisi, 111 line with tlu* notion, .it th.it time wuie- 
spiead, of loc.itmg the vanishing point in .1 pailicii- 

l. irly impoitaiil (dace (L.dgi'rton, i()75. (>(>. 26-31; Pi'i- 
iig, 19S6, |i|u 26-27). I eoiiaido also sti'i'ic'd awa\ 
from porti. lying his L/.\/ Suppn as if viewed from 
some w.iv below, .is popular in Milan in the artistic 
ciicle of Donato Bi.imaiite and Viiuen7o Lo(i(u 

y^Bor.i, 1999). 

A highly unusual fe.ituic of Leoiiaido's com|U)si- 
tion, .nul .1 fust 111 the modern histoiT of I .isi Sui)- 
peis, IS ihe .ui.nigement of Jesus’s disci|>lc's into 
giou[)s of figures dis|d.iMng [Powerful emotunis. I his 

m. iN be coniii'cted with the divisuni of the wall dii- 
I'ctlv above into ihiee lunettes cont.ninng Slor/a 
coats of aims ((.'.it. XVIII), whose genealcY^ic.il |>io- 
gr.i inu' is tN'pual of Ludovico’s dynastic .imbilioiis 
((hoid.nio, 1993; Welch, 1995), which would re.uh .1 
[irovision.il (H'.ik with the biith of Ins first legitimate 
son, Massiniiliaiio. on 25 j.inuary 141^3 .nul the death 
of the iighlfiil 1 )ukc' of Milan, (iiaii (ialea//o Sfoiv.i, 
on 21 Oc tober 1494. Hi|ually par of the overall .ntis- 
tic programme of the lelc'ctory are the foui luiielles 
cm the longitudinal walls adjaceiit to the end W'. ills, 
ic'ye.iling two empt\ shields and tw\> (irophets. The 
loiigiludiiial w.ills were further ilecoralc'cl with 
(tod.iv l.irgelv destrowd) iiortiaits of saints .nul other 
ludv indiyiduals veiieiated In the Dominicans, ac- 
compained by 22 inscriprums (M.irtelli, igSo). These 
insc'ri|itions, which derive fioin the Bible and the 
Augiistiniaii Rule, lelei to the community of happily 
dining servants of the Lord. A fui thei 20 insc upturns, 
cT which only two are preserved, ideniify the Dm 


minu.ni saints in the [uirtiaits. Lastly, tlu* uteci»n\ 
was decoialed on the south wall with .1 fieseo of tlu* 
("rill ifixioii by ( uoy.niiii I )oiialo Moiilorf.nio, w hu h 
be. ns his signalure and the d.itc' I4c;5. lo tlu' right and 
left of tins frc'sco .in' the f'lorti.iits, today baiely dis- 
cernible', of the donois Ludovico il Mon\ Beatiice 
d’Lsie and their children. Since' V.is.ui (156.S) these- 
h.ive bc-i'ii rc'giil.ulv .iriribiiled lo Leon.irdo, (i.irtu u- 
l.irly since Ludovico st.itc's m .1 note cT 29 June 1497 
ill. It Leon.irdo is to |\nin somellnng else on the semth 
wall (M.n.nii, igSy. ()[). c)(j-c)3). Lhe figure's .ne tod.iv 
in such .1 |)ooi loiulition, however, that it is im|n>s- 
sible to m.ike .1 cic'dible .illiibuiion. On the* otlu'i 
hand, the- wooden airangc'inc'iit of the figures .nul 
the' clumsy execulum of the outlines argue .ig,.nnst .111 
nillbulion to 1 c'ollaldo, .is doc's the' f.ii't til. it - III 
contr.ist to the- / ihi Suppn ti.uc'sof N/U’/ren* .ire lu re* 
cic-.ulv 111 evidence (Bc-rtelli. I9^‘6, |). 40). 

The Lii^t Suppt I is meiilioned in c'.n ly souices iiicne 
frec|uenrly th.iii .ni\ othe r (xiinting bv Leon.ndc\ for 
c'X.imple by Liu.i B.u loli in 149X, (i.is[i.irc' Vise onli in 
I4()7-14C)C) .nul Antonio de Be.itis 111 1517. as well .is by 
Racdc^ (iiovio i, 1523-IS27, Antonio Billi c 1527-1530, 
Sabb.i da C'.istiglioiu' in 1546 (Vill.ila, I9C)(), no. 345) 
.nul b\ the Anonimo ( i.iddi.nio 1 1537-1547. The 
|>.nnring w.is the subg-ct of mole' detailed «!)S( ussion 
by M.itteo B.nulello in 1554 (Boggi, 1919, p. 22, Villa- 
^l. 1999, lu^. 346), ( iiov.nib.iltist.i (fir.ildi (Ihsu^si lu- 
toiuo ill nufipoin lie I louiiur.i, 1554. pp. l()3-ic)6; Roggi, 
|'>p. 19-20) .nul finally by V.isaii (l56Sj. I‘.nticul.nly 111- 
lormativc' .nc' the descii|mims of the* painting by B.ni' 
di'llo, who w.is boin in 14S5 .nid who lesided in Santa 
M.iri.i delle (ir.i/u' until 1501, and (iiialdi, who 
lecordsilu' Ic'ngthv piocess througji which Leoiundo 
arrivc'cl .it Ins fni.il coni[n)sition (cf. .ibove). An niter- 
c sting [>ic'cc* of inform. itioii is also provided bv the 
Instori.m (i.ispaic* Bug.iiii, who mentions the /.i79 
Suppn III 1570 .nul .it the s.ime time refers to .1 p.iy- 
ment b\ Ludovico il Moio of 50 ducats a ve.n (Bel- 
trami, 1919. 110. 262). 

No oihei of 1 c'on.irdo’s works h.is bc'eii more 
liec|uentl\ io|ned than the Lust Suppn. Ihe most 
im|u>ir.int co|>ies .ire today found in the Da Vinci 
Museum iii Toug,c'rlo (ill. p. 160). the Royal Ac ademy 
in London (formeilv (.a'iIos.i di B.ivia, cuireiitlv 
on lo.ni to ('hiist (.'hiircli, Oxford) .nul in Ponte 
(’apn.isca. Lug.nio. ( 'om|nehensiye inventories cT 
Libi Supper copies ale found in Steinberg (1973. 
pp. 402-407) .nul Bi.niibill.i Bare ilon/ Mai.iin (1909. 

pp. 74-79). 

Literature: I'.iuoli. I4»;S pp U lyi, S9 212 (t 'li. ^ .iiui 
.■• 0 ; tic hi .Ills, iM/ T'viri.iini. i()i(>, in) 239, Vill.it.i. ic;c)c;. no 
314), h.iiiili-llo .iihl (iii.ilili (ill hoe.v'i. 1919, 1> 19-.' 2), heiicilft- 
iiicii. ic) 9 i. p. 192 : 1 ie\. 1X92, p. 11;. Vis.iu, 1559, p sS9, V.is.m. 
ist'X. IV. p[’. 29-tC V..' cn. i(K)S. pp hoggi. 1919, 

pp. XIV-XVI. Mollu, 1952 , Slemherg, 1973. Ciilheil, 197^; 
M.iitc'l’i. 19X0; I’ol/i i, 19N9; Kemp. 19X1, pp 195-199: 

I le\ili nil II 11, 19X2: W.issi'im.iii, 19XC I iviuiithu I'nuhiem. 
19X4, nos. 17-40. hossi hoveti.i, 19XX; hig.mx, 1^X9. I Ikins, 
1991. pp 159-161, Veice. 199H. pp. 153-157; heitelli. 19X6. 
Kiiiip, 1990, pp. 46-49. Wilcli, i9'o, pp. 233-235, h.imli.ich. 
1999 . p. 21. hi>i.i. ic)99, lii.imlnll.i H.iicilon M.ir.ini. !()()() 
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XV'IIl rhret' lunettes above the Last Supper, 
i. 1495/96 

I, fni', ,inj ril >'Pi r. 

'i'-itf’t /',iM v>s i*n In nrr/ii lufifn 1 
jjs liift >.’//./ IkjhJ 'n*h[!i w 
\iKi,i M.irui 
N n ''7 i'‘U Ki \i\'r\ 

rlu luiKCU-N. v\huh mk.- nKiirK'iK\l in iumk‘ clu- 
caiiici siHiuc-s. K'liik-iK \a\ conipUrcU cniKO.ik-iJ 
IviKMth ntlk’i paiiuiiii: pinhahU luir in rik- 

Ivtorc 1720. llk'\ »..uik‘ ri> li^hr ^liiriim 
roroi.irii'ii w^rk b\ CimN<.‘pp».- in 177s uul 

were tulK iinu’wrcil in 1S53 54. I \».\uu\l in nii\i\l 
tt‘ihnK[ik‘ liki* tlk* L.ht Suf'i'ir, i\w\ arv in i‘\trciik‘l\ 
poor lorulition aikl sLirMW onl\ in traL'iik’nlar\ 
tonn, iiLikiii'^ [lk*ni JiMkiilt to assi'ss. The nu>Nr u- 
tc*nt rw‘Ntora(ion ['ro/raiiiiik*. ulikli loiilIiuIcJ in 
loog, luo Ik'\c'ttlk*lc*ss MclJe-J a oniviikiilLt li.o>n- 
i»iruction v>t tile oriL^inal coinpoMrioio. I he ulenrifi- 
cation ».'t lnie> scoied into the ['loftr uul trei hatul 
niklerdr ivviim. eonpkul uirh rhe n irnre of rlu* ineJia, 
has rherdn provulev] siipporr for rlu* rrnlirioinl arrn- 
Ininon »'f rlk Innerres ro I eonarJo (Knlin, i<>Sy 
Ihnihaeh, p 23, Hr.unhilla llirulon Mar.uii, 

iggg. pp. u^o. 4i^-44'>)- 

Tlu* niuliik* liinerre porrra\s rlu* Loat of arms of 
I lulovieo il Mi>ro aiitl ho uife lk*atrue J’fisie, sur- 
roiirukui h\ 1 ^arlarul \vri‘arh aiul set iitaiiot a luks 
reililish (hut ori^nalU hluej ;:nHiiKi. The shieki o 
Jisuied inti^ ei^hr fields, in ulikli (he hi.uhi no.’NfMi 
frhe heraklk animal adopted In the Sforza fri'iii (he 
Visconti, narneU a siuke devouriik; i S.irkUi) ikcr- 
nates wirh rhe Iknldic devices of rhe ii’hsre jiui 
the imperial eaide (todav hircK voihk) Ilu* lom- 
poMtion is flanked In rlu follonin^ inserip- 
rion; -LV(i )(.)VI( VS| MA[1<IA| HI |ATKIX| 
I.SI(i:NSISl Sf-[()1UIA| AN|(rlVS| 1)V|X| 


(MLl)k’)LANl|” (Ludovicc> Maiia SK>i/a. Mean ice 
dd.sre. Anukis. Duke of Milan). 

rhe lunerti* ro rlu* left (from .1 her.iklu piunr of 
\ie\\, ro tlu* ri^ht) shows tlu* coat I'f .inns c>f 1 iidovi- 
co\ first hc'rn sc>ii. Massimiltaiu' Sfeu/a. also sur- 
loiinded In a i^ailaiid I'lie shield in this case is divid- 
ed intc' rhe /'UiM lOu'uu.i cm\ rhe left (devtei. o\ iiphr. 
in heialdk reinis) and on rhe ii^hr (sinister) rhiee 
eac;les. one aUne e.ich other, rcpresinmu; the 
Ikialdk emblem of Pavia, the title that riadirn'iialK 
(\isseil tt* rhe first si»n i*f the Duke of Milan. rlu* 
flanking inscnpruui reads* “.M|AKIA| M|A|X|I.M- 

iiiANVsi sr|()uriA| ANi(;ivsi c()|mis| 

P|.A|P|I.AI 1 “ (.M.issimili.iiu' .M.iri.i Stc>i/.i Aiiidiis. 
C cHiiit c'f l*av i.i). 

In the case of the thud lunette (heiaklicallv speak- 
niLt. onthe kfr).i>nK the basic stiUcTuic can tiulav be 
deci['heted Ir ptobablv ouitamed rhe aims of I n- 
dovic'o's St. eoiul-boi n son. briiuesio. eonsisrme I'f a 
double rc'prc'si'iit itUMi c*f rlu* hinui .uul rlu* impi*ii.il 
e I'eic* 1 he iiisc ii(stu»n, howi vc*r, doc*s not eivc‘ 1 r.uu 
ci*sco\ name* ‘'SI|()RTIA| AN|(;LVs| dvx 
M.-XU r* (Sfor/.' .Anelus, Duke of Han). Since 1 r.ui* 
ee*sio bc*came Duke «>f M.ui onlv m 14Q7, this lunette 
m.iv h.ive* bee n executed shoitU befe>rehand 

Their ft>rm akuu* makes the*se lunettc*s e.eiie .iIol^i- 
e.il doaimeiits of the fust older I luis the e.arl.uids 
directlv recall those that commonU suiionnd pe'i- 
ir.uis dt>cumen[ini.t the L'.cnealoc;\ of ruliik; families, 
Midi as (he Visconti ((t.unbenni Somuni, 2001. 
p 22j uul rhe dd ste iKnisties (Pc rino-Pamte*n, igg4. 
[>. 25). Ilk inscriptions n fc r to tlu* title s cl.unuel In 
Ludovico .uul his le^inmate sons. Ledlowmct tlu* 
dear!), eui 21 ( )ctobc*r 1494, of (iian (i.ile.i//o Slor/a. 
rlu* riL'hrhil ruler of .Milan, e>n 26 .Mav I4g<; Liidovke> 
il .M« tro -vv.is offii lallv installed as 1 )iike of Mil.ui. I he 
lunettes Were* [in»babl\ painted veiv si>on .liter this, 
.end re*fe*r biitli tel the* ikw office now hekl In l.u- 


dovico (DVX MLDlOLANl) and Ins wife Meatrue 
.ind ti> Massimiliaiio Stoiva's title of Ca>iint of Pavn 
Snu e the ri^ht-h.iiul lmu*tte eloi*s not vet contain tlu 
name* of luclo\uo‘s sc*ie>nel son L riiuesco, it was 
piobablv executed befene ugy, since it vv.is onlv 111 
this veal that he was aw aided the interim title e»t 
Duke of Man (M.ila^u//i-Valeri, igis, II, |>p. 43-37. 
Mulas. igg4). 

Ilu* ccvits of .inns iniplov lier.iklic devices taken 
fiom the* Viscc'iiri, such .is rhe A/m/u and tlu* eacT 
(Molo^n.i, igSg), .uul iiu in|u>r.irc* the name “AN 
( 1 1 Vs", w Inc II is .1 lefeic'iic c* to An^i*ra on the sonrh- 
wc*stc*rn slunes c>f Lapo Mappiore, from wheie - so 
leitend h.id it - the Visconti dviiastv, which lot v* 
loni2 tuled Milan. miLun.ilIv came (Welch, iggs. 
p. lu). Ludovuiv tiuT rhe .ulditional n.ime of Maiia 
III mciiunv I'f Ills ^i.uulf.ither, bilippo Maii.i, the List 
mile iepresi*nt.uivi* of tlu* V'lsionti, who had been 
sill i c*i*di'il bv Indovuo's f.ither, lT.inc c*si o Sfoi/a 
With tlu* iiisi nptioiis .uid lu*i.ildu shu’lcls m rlu 
lniu*tii*s .ibovc* the* l.,hl Supjhr, however, ImuIovuo is 
lu't meielv cc*k‘bi.ilinp the genealogical oiieinis and 
br. inches of his familv. He even appe.its to have 
looked into the futuie. plainnik; .111 aitisric eonrniiia- 
tion of his dvii.istic (Mo^iamme. I luis a loiiith 
lunette, leve.iline. no ri ice of an inscription and be.ir^ 
mu’ III em[Mv shield, is lot .ued bc*ne.ith the arch on 
tlu* west w ill ilirectlv .id).ici*nr to the l.iht Suiftt. A 
further liiiu*tre i»n tlu* e.ist w.ill opposite vv.is des* 
rrovc*d III rlu* bombinu of ii;43. It would seem that 
these* lunettes wc*re mtc*nded ti> cont.nn the coats of 
arms of future* levtitmi.ite Sfor/a desceiul.mts. 

Literature; Ml >Ili I. ii;C2 pp 2. 17^;. Kuhn igSs. .M.it.nii. 

ptjmhilk h III ill'll M U.iin. ige;n, W’de II. ie;ns. 
pp 2 0“- vs. Pi. nil I nil, 1 Miiu loll. M il iiii. iggg. pp l'»n. 
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XIX Sala dellc Assc, c. 1496-1497 

7«’m//J(T(/ on pListi't 

Miliiii, ddsU'llo Sjor-csiO, StiLi (/('//(' /Issc 

rhi' ilu' ‘'Mtivc* sc hrini' tn llic north-i'.is! lowci ot thi' 
C'aslcili) Sh)r 7 csci> is 111 poor rv^iuiifion. In tlu‘ uppc i 
si'( ru)ns ol i1k‘ lateral walls 11 [lortravs 16 rrccs whose 
houghs are interwoven with golilen hiauls into a 
ili'iise eanopv spreailini; aeioss the teilinj; vault. At 
the vei V ((‘litre of the eeiline, an* the joint aims of lai- 
ilovK'o aiul IJealrue: on the lelt (the her.iKlK* ni»ht) 
the impen.il ('ai;le and hisiin vhcontrii, ,uul on the ru^hr 
the eaj>,l(' and lilies of tlu' d’hste. The |)anirinn w.is 
l.itei hidden In'iu'.irh a coal ol whin / .sh and u- 
niained coiKcaled ru»;ht np to the i(/'' cenlurv. It w.is 
nneoveied over the wintei ol .nid restoied 

hv hriiesto Kusia in Kxn-moa, in the couise of 
whieh It was extensivelv lepainted. In a more ivi i'iir 
lestoiaiion of ig5.P'S4, Cainst.innno haioin endeav- 
oured to reverse Uiise.rs r(‘workmgs, hut the question 
.IS to how miieli of the de(or.irivi‘ si heme now vis- 
ible IS the woik of I eonardo lemains open tv) deh to 
In the (.ourse of Haionrs restmatuni, previously 1^- 
noied monoehroine paintings on the v\ei section 

01 the wall were also exposed. These piutray rocks 
.ind loots, as rod. IV visible on the north wall, but were 
concealed behind wooden panelling even .liter the 
first restoration ellorts of the earlv 2(/*‘ centurv. 
rhese “rock paintr V (Hoffmann, i(;72) beirm some 

2 meties above the [>iesent floor level and .ippe.ir to 
fiaini the base of the bower above. Leonaido mav 
have person.illy contiibuied to the desii^n h^r the 
deci)iative scheme and executed parts of it himsi'lf. 


(nialtero Haseap(\ Ludovico il Moro's head chant el- 
lor, may be referiin^ to Lemiardo’s wt>rk in the 
“camera grande da le asse” in two letters of 21 and 2.^ 
April 14(^8 (Villata, iggg, nos. 127, 12X). The room 
probably derived its name from the laet that its walls 
were clad, even at an early sta^e, with p.inels, 01 (/ssc 
(von Seidlitz, K^og, I, p. 435). This interpretatum o\ 
Bascape’s letters is disputed, lu)wever (Marani, igSg; 
Vecce, iggS, pp. 1,6-177). B is et|ually nncleai whe- 
ther letteis and drafts ol lett(‘rs relating to the so- 
(Mlled mnii'tint might be cminetted with tin* S.ila delle 
Asse (Ifeltrami, igig, nos. 67, 70, 73, gj; Villata, ig(;g, 
nos. 101, 108, Kjg, 113 |RLW § 1345]). 

rhe p.iinteil trees c.ni piwsibly be idmitified as 
mulberry trees (Lat. Motth) and mav thus be intend- 
ed as a ieferenc(‘ to Liidovuo il Moio. Other ek - 
ments of the decorative scheme also point 10 Lu- 
dovico, such as the (oat of .unis in the icnric ol the 
ceiling and tiu' painted panels on .ill lour sides, 
whose inscriptions were reconstructed bv Luca Bel- 
trami (igo2), in thivi' cases with the .issistance ol the 
di.irics ol Marino Sanudo (lol. 535). I he louiih origi- 
nal inscription was altc'ird bv the rrench following 
their C(^nquest of Milan in 14(^0 and I ndovico’s nnli- 
t.iiy deleat. I Ins amendeil inscription w.is then re- 
placed hv vet another one, dated to igoi, which le- 
terreil to Ruscm's rcceiulv completed lestoiation. 
This inscription has since Iven u mewed aiul the 
panel is tod.iy eiiiptv 

I he thiee reconstrui ted original inscriptions relate 
to pcditical events that link 1 lulovico’s loi tunes with 
those of hmpeioi Maximilian I. The first insiription 
reh'is to the marriage ol Ludovico's niece Bianc.i 
M.iii.i Shuv.i to bm[)etor M.ixmnlian I in 1403: “LV- 
DOVK’VS Ml.DIOI ANI DVX, DIVO MAXI- 
MILIANO ROMANORVM lU (H BLANC^AM 
NI.POII M IN MAIRIMONIVM LOC'AVIT 
b r(;VMl.()AR(''l lORLMAi LlNI LATLlLSA 
BLNLVOl.l N I lAM INJVNXI l - ANNO 
SAl.V 1 IS I XXXXIII SVBRA MC'C CX/' (“Duke 
I udovico ol Milan h.is mained his nu'd' Bi.inca to 
the divnu' M.iximihan, King of the Rom.ms, .uid 
with this .dliance secured hiniscdl sincere goodwill - 
111 the ve.ir of (irace I4g3*'). 

The' sc'cond msciiption rei.ites to the Slor/.i cl.nm 
to the duchv cd Mil.in following the ile.ith of r'll- 
ippo M.iri.i Visconti, and to M.iximili.ufs support 
for I udovico: “LVDOVK'VS MLDIOI (ANIj 
DVX MLDIOL[ANI| DVc:ATVS 1 ITVLVM 
jVSCJVl./ QVOD MORTVO DV('L IMIILIIMX) 
AV( ) I N ( ^ b NTL SrOR Tl AN A OBITL N b R b 
NON POTVLRAT AB DIVO MAX|IMIL- 
lANOl RO|MANORVMj ^ RbGL IMBLRA- 
lORigVL ^ MACiNVS CVMVLATVS HON- 
ORIBVS AOCblMI / - AN|NO| SAL|VTISJ 
1 XXXXIII SVPRA MCXICC” (“Duke Ludovico 
(4 Milan has acevpted from the cluine M.iximihan, 
Kinj; and bmiH'ioi of the Romans, die title and the 
right to the Mil.inese duchy, winch he could not in- 


herit for the house ol Slor/a after the death <4 h.s 
giaiicllather, Duke * ihppo - in the vear c 4 (iiacc 
1493 ”)- 

I'ho tiurd mstriptioii rcfi rs m flic imiiiicv that I ii- 
clovieo’s made with his wife Beat! ice to (iermanv, m 
order to secuie the supjiort of M.iximili.in against tlu* 
blench king (hailcs: “LVDCWICVS MIDI 
OL|ANI| DVX c:VM IIAI lAM C AROL! 
bRANc:ORVM Rb(;iS / ARMA SVSPK'IA 
TLNlblRI NI . c;VM Bl ArRIC:b; C'ONIVCb 
IN (ibRMANIAM I R AJ b( 'IT LT VT DIVVS 
RbX c:AROLI C'ONATIBVS in ■ n ALIA SI 
OPPONl Rbl ^ OBTINVn / - ANINO] SA 
L|V 1 IS| I XXXXVI SVPRA MCXXX:" (“Duke 
1 udovico ol Mil.m, when the mistriisted soldiers ol 
the bi.inkish King C'h.irles held Italv in then pcmei, 
journeyed to C'ferm.iin with Ins wife Be.itrice and 
laiiscd the divine- King |Lmperor M.ixmnlian| to op- 
[)osi- (.'h.irles m It.ib with force - in the ve.ir of 
(h ace I4g6"). 

rhe dvn.istic significance of the Sala delle Asse is 
something stressed bv M.irtin Kemp (igSi), w ho der- 
ives tlu‘ symbolism of the iiee from Ludovico’s ini- 
pnu’ ([lerson.il I'lnbleins) .iiul .ilso spotlights the* 
motil (4 familv .illegiance, which Imds expression 
both m the coat c 4 .inns in the centre* of flic u*ihng 
.ind via the intertw ining br.inches of the dees and the 
kiieUs woven by the g( 4 d br.iiel. b'velvn Welch (fgg.s) 
adojns .1 simil.ii petition .ind .igaiii jHnnts to the lam- 
il\ politics underlying the decorative scheme lor the 
Sala dell Asse*. I his politic .il dnni‘nsion played less of 
.1 re 4 e in cailier int(‘rpre‘tations. l*v.i Borsch-Stipaii 
(ig67) aligns the scheme with the anrk|ne and post- 
.inlic|ue tradition ol [xiinted g.nden inteiiors; )e)seph 
(i.intiu i (ig.sS), who e-ven believes he sc(‘s a corpse 
poitiaved in the* bas'* /one, r(‘l.it(‘s the Sala delle Asse 
to Li'on.irdo’s visions of deluges .uid the (*nd ol rhe 
woild: Volker Hoffm.inn sees in it the* Vale ol Tempe 
desciibed by Ac'li.in in Dc niUntii lininuiliiitn (3.1) .ind 
bv other antic|ue .luthors; Daw'son Ki.iiig (igHg) le- 
l.ites rhe decorative progi.imme to the symbolism of 
the mulberrv tree, .is illusii.ited in a contemporary 
play, (iaspaic Visconti’s l\hirni. Kiaiig’s intc'ipret.ition 
.ind th.it of other .uirhois .ire b.ised on the eon- 
tentious .issiimption (limboelem. igK7. p. 134) that rhe 
tree* portr.ivcd in the S.ila delle' Asse is indeed intend- 
ed as a mulberiT. It is .ilso possible, however, to iden- 
tify It as a lAUii\ .ilso known as an rnnrlhno 

or .in tilheto Ji S . h/J/cu, which in It.iK is found in 
M.intua (von Seidlir/, igog, I, p. 43s). 

Literature: I is«S4 ig7|. II. p. 374', lU lu.mu. ig()2, 

von Sl-u 11 ji/, i. pp, IV'c.gi, igie;, pp. XIII-XIV. 

(i.niincT, pp. :o-- 3 t): lic'isi h-Snjwn. ie> 07 . p. 244-2SI. 

I lotfni.nin. 1^72, Ki mp, igSi. pp. 1H2-1S0; Ki.ini;, ie;K(>; 
M.n.mi. ig.S(>, no iS. ( loi^i.ino. iggs, |)|>. ?e; 32; Welch, ige^s. 
pp. 2is-2^r) 
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XX Biirlin^on House Ciirtoon (Virgin and 
Child with St Anne and the Infant St John), 
1499-1500 or i\ 1508 (?) 

( .V/iZ/iO./Z, iritit white iliiiH: hi't\ihtiinii\i, eti hien'iihli 
fuifht, moinut'il I'M i.fj s \ tot) S ifn 

(niiL\ i/jMh'M'/iVh) 

l.eiiihfi. \iitwiuil Ciij/A/y, Inr Oijj 

Ww uutoon. uhuh is in.uli' up slu‘t‘is oi 

papci i'f rlu‘ M>-uillril h'lw rmle si/c (Mamh.uli, loog), 
was piol\iM\ uliK'il iMito .4 tanvas Ivlwi-rii 17O3 aiul 
I77g. wlu'i\‘ln rlu‘ iiulivulual slu-ots, s.uui.itcd with 
\i}\w\ si>iiu‘w hat shrank as i1k-\ diii*J i>ui. Alli i a Inil- 
h‘t tired liom a sawii-ott slu>ri;un laiiseil cvreiisive 
daiiiae^e 111 the aiea the uppei KkU ot Sr Amu* m 
ig(S7, tlk* laiioon suhsequenrK uiuleiwenr extensive* 
lestv'ialu'ii. ci'inplefetl m igSg (Haialnu; hrahani, 
igSg). Ihe eJ^es nt the cartoon. pri‘\u>usK partialK 
coneealeJ. were rheri‘ln exposed, l-.itlk’t resti'iatioiis 
wue earneil lUit in the iSth ee‘ntin\ and m lS2^> and 
i()ft2. The lartiHMi shows no cleaiU leioLMii/ahle 
skills (priikevl i>i sioieel vuitlmes) ot having been in- 
te iided tor tiaiisteiial 01 indeed ot haMil^ actiialK 
be'en iransteried onfv' a sup['oir (Ikiinbuh. iggg. 
p. I laidine Hiahani. igSg). 

Apail tioiii a tew minor i^aps and t e'litrailu tions in 
the Ki and 17 eintunes (IhiuK. igft^. pp 4<>-sS, 
I’cdretti. ig^>*S. [\ 25). rlu* proM'iuiiue o\ tiu* liiirlnieteti 
H'liu ( Is wt‘ll diHuinente*d o\eiall. Atte 1 

La on irdo's lie uli. tlu* i arti>on passed inii> the pi>sses- 
s|on ot Mernirdnu* Liimi (14S1.) Ss-isu). whose //e/p 
/.:m///. (Milan. Pinatoteva Anibiosiane. ill p i ps) is 
J.ireaK dt‘ri\eil trom let>iurdo’s compoMtU'n. Ac- 
mrdin^ to tlu* Milanese [> untc t uui nr rlu*i'ri tu lan 
(iini I’aolo Lo* -a//*), the caitoon was still m the 
possession «>t Aurelio luiiii. Hern irdino’s son, to- 
wards the etui ot tlu. ls<*os (I oina//o, is'S 4 1074. II. 
p Isol. In 1614 a caitooii of flu \'ii;j;in aiul C hild with 
St Anne nut rlu mtnu St John, probabU idenlual 
with the littfitti 'r.>n li u r ( 4;r^^•;/ siirtaied in the es- 
tate o[ H(*ni|\o 1 com in .Milan. Towards the i nd ot 
tlu l^ons Hiiln Hesta s iW tlu lattoon 111 (».llea//o 
Ak« Ml itTs tolli ( riiMi in .Mil m ( liottan T kt>//i. 1S22. 
III. p[u 4^1-02) hr«*in 1721 it w.is biielK m tin pos- 
si ssUMi ot tlu* ( .isneili tmiiK. also in Milan, bi ton* 
[\issn1-2 nit« » the S.epredo colLcru>n in Venue*. In 176^ 
It w IS piinhase<l b\ Robeit 1 . (ln\ .nul m 177c; passe*el 
t*- the l<o\.il Ac iiknw ot .-Xrts in Hiirline,ton lh)use 
in London. In it was suLl to the Nationil 

< lalleiv tor / .Soo.ooo 

f ew » 'thcT ijik stloiis have’ prove'keel sik li tieice »lc - 
bate within rlu I e'MHanle* literature than that o I tlu* 
ehron«»li)^w t)t rlu varu*us versions o| the I itnJ 
( Jvll filth Sr The linrhfhllen lleu>i (iiirf,h'}i is 


tradinonallv cemsulere*el Ia*emarde)\ first ireatinent e^l 
the* sub)eit aiul is tluui^hl te) have becMi exeeutee 
annind I4gg--is(u). U[) till igso, viiiuallv all critu s .u 
eepted i4gg-isoo as the date e>t the cartoon. On tlu 
basis e>t this elating and a een respoiulm^ st.iteinent I" 
Hadre Uesta at the eiul e)l the 17th eentuiy, ).u I 
W.isserinan (ig7i) also .issuines ih.it the Hu///Myve. 
Ihuht (\uloon .irose in 1490 .is the design tor .1 p.iini 
ing that the riench king Le>uis XII toinnnssioiu e 
trom Lee>naiilo in Octidu'r I4gg as a present toi In 
wite, Anne ele Hietagne. I his assumption is lent sup 
pent bv the mtorm.itum pnwuleel In Uest.i aiiel bv tlu 
tact th.it Amu* ele* Hre*t.igne i.iiiu* tnmi Nantes 
where St Amu* w.is i).ntkulailv veiier.iteil. Anne ek 
Hre*t.igne w.is .ilse> prep,nant duimg this s.iine perioel 
.nul since St Anne was the patUMi saint ot piegiuun 
we>nien .iiid motheis, a putuie* ot St Anne* vvnulil 
h.ive been a n.itutal dunce* ten* a ee>mmission. 

A later el.itmg ten* the* litiihii\ilen lleuw Cu/Usm/ w.is 
tiist pie>pe>seil In Arthur Hoph.nn, who min.ilK 
(ig46) pur the e'\ecuiu>n ol the cailiH>n at i 1499 bin 
l.iter re*vise*el It to the peiu>d IS<»I-IS0S (Poph.ini 
Hoinue'V, 1950). lie .unveil at this dating in p.nt eni 
tlu* b.isis i>t .m .iii.iUsis ot the sketches lu^useil in the 
Hiitish Museum te'i I emiarde/s \’n\^ni ^itij ( 'hiU with 
St . \fifii (C 'at. 27-2S). I hese* s.niu* ske*le he's, .nul heiu e* 
also the Ihiilniejen //e/o« Ciiifeen, we*re* subse'e|Ue nilv 
el.ltiel In He’elre'ttl (ig^S) em stvllstu ghJUIkIs 

to as late* .is iSoS-lsoe; fins Lite* el.itlllg, ot the* e.il- 
nu'ii nul the* ilr.iwmgs in the Hiitish Museum h.is 
bi‘i*n siip|UMtv‘d bv .M.nlin Kem[) aiul |. me Re>beils 
(Kemp, igSi. pp 220-227; Kem[> Ri^beits, le^Sg. 
p iso)* Allan Hraham (llanling Hiaham, 19^9) aiul 
otheis As t.n b.uk is ig^g, howe*vi*r, W.issenn.iii 
liH^k diieit issue with He'ilre tti .nul r.nse'el loiivineiiu^ 
obiectioiis to his l.ifi* il.iting e»t the* lartoon. pomliiig 
out conn idle rums in l\*elre*tti‘s .ng.ument (ig^iS) and 
the unieli.ibilirv ot the* Lite* d.iting ot Leonaidi»'s 
sketches III tlu* Hritish Museum Wassennaii also 
I ires i dr.iw ing m ( )\ti'id ot .1 I Vem ./;/</ ( ihiLI with St 
Aunt bv Mu he l.mga'hn which c.m be dare*el to < isoi. 
as well .IS .1 numbe‘1 t>t 1 le>ientme works In l ilippiiu^ 
I ippi i*xi'euti'd bi*li>ie lso2. which i le*.irlv deiium- 
str.ile* .1 piu»i knowledge ot the iiuilnwten //iwor (.ni- 
reeu |)oilbts Icg.ildlllL' IVdlVttrs Lite* d.iting ot llu* 
/^ur/iuiy.'u //.Mur (.nit^hni .nul the sheet m the Hiitisli 
.Museum an .ils«) sh.ire*il moie lecenilv In M ir.iiii 
(1992). nisot.ir .is he |u>nits to the [>ioxmnlv ot tlu 
r.irrixm to tlu* moiuimeiitalitv ot rlu* / wt Snpiui aiul 
again brings Mu hel.ingelo\ St . lune dr.iw mg m ( H 
ford into the ele’b.ile. The late dating is .ilso reieiteh 
bv Le hrenb.u h (1997), who sees tvpu .il chaiaileiislu 
ot I. i't)n.nele/s dr.iw mgs ot the I4g()s m the h.itehin.; 
tA tlu* e.irtoon. An e.iilv date tor tlu* liuihn\iion lien 


CiUtoou IS ar^iK'cl U>th by (xiilo Scailliriv? (2000, 
pp. 4^-43) ‘‘litl Danic-l Arassc (1908), who lonviiu- 
inpjy arp,iics that rlu* I tartoon marks rlu* siait 

ot LcDiiardiA St Amic composirioiis. A new twist tt) 
the* clfhalf has been adileJ bv Marani (iggg), wlio 
links the composirion of the cairoon with antK|iu‘ 
sciilptnies tint Lconartlo lonid have stiulied during a 
visit to Tivoh, probably in the sprint; of isoi. I heie is 
no coneri'ti' I'Videnee, however, that Leonaido aetii- 
ally s.iw these sculptures in 1501. It is ceitainly not 
possible* to ili‘diiee a d*ite lor the liniliii\fion House (mi 
loon from this. Uthinp'r-Mauiaeh (2000, pp. 1^7. 
147-148) arrives at a dating similar to that proposed 
by Marani (iggg) on styhstu i;rounds: she si‘es a tK)se 
conceptual relationship bi'tvveen the lh{ilin\iion Hoiisi 
(Aiitoon ami beonaiiio’s Modoniui of llie Yiiinirnidir 
(c.:at.XXlll and XXIV). 

The arc;iimenrs heaid up till lunv aie baseel tor the 
lar^i* pair on stylistic analyses, which are ultiiiiatelv 
unable to provide a firm date lor thi* caitoon. I hi* 
dating su^^esred by Wasserman (igyi), in line vMth 
eailier scholarship, seems to me the most [)lausible. 
What makes Wassei man's an;nment convinein^ is 
not his assum[)lii>ii that I oiiis XII ci>nimissioned the 
composition from I eon.iido, howevi'r, since the most 
important souice lor this theory. Padie Kest.i, is lon- 
sidered unr(*liable (iVdietli, ig68). U.irhei, it is the 
lomposirional development that can be tracc'd 
thioupji Leonardo's vaiious tieatments (d the S* 
Anm* theme, which lends c redenee to .1 datiiK; of the 
cMttooii I 1500. Thus the caitoon, with its elosi K 
luxt.ijnwed flames, appeals to be a prelimni.iiy sie|> 
tovNaids the I'lnwi; otnl (.hild loifli St Anne in the 
Louvre, whose eompaiatively self containeil eompo- 
sirion appeals to have reac hed a nmie advanced stae.e 
of [iictoiial resolurion. It is haul to iiiiaj^im* that rlu* 
Sr Anne composition that Leonaulo be^an develop- 
ing ( and rhat we know in its final form as rlu* 
painriiii; m the Louvie (C at. XXVII), could have 
arisen before the i om|n)sirionally lai Ic" ’'olved I'm; 
iiial arraiigi meiit of the lhnlni\^lon House (miiooii. It is 
nevVitheless impossible ro rule out vMth ceilaiiil\ a 
late clatmi; eithei foi the sheet in the Mritish Musi*um 
or foi the Ihnlitniion House (miiooii. 

Both the reeto and veiso c)| the sheet of St Anne 
sketc hes in the Biitish Museum (C!ar. 27-28) ri*veal 
clear compositional links with the lhnlin\;ion Honx 
(Aiitoon anci also - wuh scniie provisos ■ with a di ''v 
ini; in the Louvre (C'at. 2cj). Of lu^ value to the* cfis- 
cussicui of the lintltn\i{on House (Aiitoon 1 dia\N me, of 
the l'n\;in iiiul dliiLI with St Anne in .1 private* collee- 
rion (Ve//osi, igS2, no. 21, Aiasse. ic;g8. li^. 310). 
whose* attiibution to Li'onardo is dubious. A c|iii*s- 
tuMi mark also hanp ovei the authenticity of a pen 


and ink diawinc; for a I ,/;/(/ dliihl with St . \nne in 
Venice (C!at. 30). 

lconcM;raphical inierprerarions c>l the liuthn\;ton 
/ louse (mi toon have been lari;ely overshadowed by the 
c oniioversy suiioundiii^ its darini;. Most coiivincinc; 
IS the hypothesis that the* coinposituMi was mti*ndi*d 
lor the knit; of I r.nue. Claims that the* fi^uie i>l 
Joseph IS CM- should be visible in the- top iii;hidiand 
corner of the cart on, and rhat the woman behind 
Mary is not St Anne but St Lli/abeth, and that the cai- 
toon thus |)oirt.iys iicu .1 Virgin and (’hild with Sr 
Anm* but a I loly Lamily w ith St lili/abeth and the* in- 
fant St John (Si luii;, ic;6S .md i(;6g; Kc*vni*s, iggi), have 
failed to g.iin widespiead acceptance*. Neveitlieless, 
the infra-ied lellec logr.im of the eaitoon published 
by Sc hug (icK) 8) u've.ds outlines that rc*si'mbli‘ the 
head of Josi'ph in Luiiifs Holy loniily (see below). 

In i outlast to cuher woiks by Leemardo - such .is 
the I ’ir\;in 0/ the lioihs .md the I iiyin iiiiil ('JnLI with St 
/!////(', lor i*\ample - the lUnlnii^ton llotisi ( Artoon doi*s 
nor appc<u to have* bi*t‘n the subject of many copie s 
01 valiants. I he* few that exist iiulnde first and foie- 
imwt Hi‘rn.iielino Lumi's Holy i'iitnily (« 1530 ?; ill. 
p. 145) and l‘rancc*sio Mc‘l7i\ Poinoiiti iiiul l eituninns 
(/ 1518-1S22, oil on |>o|dai, 185 X ^4 em, Beilin, de- 
ni. 'lie). In Mel/i's p.iintmg, ihe figure of 
PeMiiona, on the lc*fr, cen responds tc) that of Mary m 
Lecm.irdo's e.irtoon. Mel/i*s I lord m Sr Peteisbuig is 
.ilso indebted to Li*on.irelo's M.iiv. Hie figures of 
Mary .md the dhrist Child .m* also directly e ite el in 
an .iltarpiece of e. 1515-1320 attribiimd to e iihci fer- 
n.iiulo de I lanos or Leonardo d.i Bistoia .md tcukiy 
housed in the Ciemaldegaleiie in Berlin (IVdie tn, 
107^ fig. 124). Ihe majoniN of early vari.itions thus 
testify to the coiilmumg, prc*se*nc-e‘ of the caitoon m 
Milan. Mar.mi (iggg, p. 2g3) names another, prob.ibly 
Liter eojn’, pc'ihaps b.ised on Lumfs Holy Idniily. An 
mteiestmg variation uj-ion the a»iangement of the* 
figures 111 the* Ihulnn^ton Hoihe (Artoon is found m 
dmlio Komano’s Holy Idinily (“La IVrI.i”) of < 1520, 
!oda\ 111 the Brado m Madrid 

la’tcranirc: Ikiitdcitiuti, iwi, |>. loc, I n c. iSc).-*. j) 112; 

Vas.iii, iSyi, I’p ssi .iihi ssa. VaviM. 156S. IV. j»j> vS, a/-4«S; 
V.ivm, im6s, j)p. I Is«S4 11 , y i>() ( /m/ 

17); Piiphaiii. pp 5eM)i: IV'j'liam INmiiucn. i(;s<\ 

II, pp 1 le iul\, |)p. ag-s.S, ( Htinn ifill.i C hu's.i, 

igt)/, wo. ^e), C'l.nk iN'iln in. ie;t»S, 1, p. gs, IVilivm, ig<»K, 

Still igMS .eiul igMg; WasHiiii.iii, ig6g, igyo, K^yi. 

pj) U2-I2y ritlum, ig/i, Ki'in|>, ie>Ki. pp. 22c*-22l, he iMiiii, 

• pp. //-yg, I I.iuliiii; IM.iIumi, igMe;, |>p. 4-6, l*t)j>lMin 
KiMiip I(;g4, pp. XVII-XIX, 4S-SH, no. lyM. Ai.ism*. ige^S, 
pp 446-4S0; h.iinhae li, iggg, pp. 41. 250, 205 - 26 C), 272; 

M.n nil. iggg, pp 2sC» 2M4; Sc.hIIk le. /, 2000, jtp 17-3S. 






XXI Half-length Portrait of a Young Woman in 
Prolilc (habclla d’Fstc), December 1499 to 
March 1500 (?) 

ULilIk illhl rt'il Llhllk 1 »M /M/»|T, A 46 iNI 

l\irh, Mumy lit! Lourtf. Itiv A/ / jsj 

rhe voiing woman seen in piofile in the Paris car- 
toon IS proKiblv Isabella J’bste (!474-i>Ay). Mai- 
c hioness ot Mantua. 'Hie eairoiMi, whieh is arrribnred 
to Lei>naulo with some reservations, reveals pro- 
luniiKVil damage aloiiv; its eili^es aiul in numerous 
other places. It has alsi> been reworkeil b\ a torei^^n 
haiul, then pruked aiul tinallv lewoiked .i^ain. In the 
view ol C .11 men Hambath (lOQo). the tins aiul veiv 
ret^iiLu perli'rations aie untvpual ol Leonaulo aiul 
weie piobabU onK pritked some time alter the eai- 
t<H>n was completed (Vi.itte. iggg. p. 7). I heie is no 
evidence that the eartiUMi was .utualK transterred ti^ 
a painting. It was probabK mteiuleil as the basis tor 
turther i.irtiM>ns trom which paintmi^s nuilii then 
ha\e been inaile (Hambaih, iggg; Viatic, iggg), wiih- 
vHit Isabella having tc^ sit tor her poi trait ae,am. This 
would iorrespiMid with the Lut that the Marchioness 
did not like siKim: toi |)oiiiaits (1 eiiiu'-Pa^deii. igg4, 
p. SS) 

I he provenance ot the caitiHMi cannot be liaced 
vciA tai back. Origin itmu from the C.'alilerara 1 ollci - 
lUH'i. m iSss It is ilescribcil m the catalouue ot the' i ol- 
L‘ctu*n t»t (iiuseppe V'.illardi m Milan, trom wIutc* it 
passi-d m iS6(' ti^ the I tni\ri‘ (Viattc , igog). The iden 
nfuation i»t the sitter itcu's back to C'harlc‘s Yriarte 
(is.sS). who compared the pc'rtrait caitoon with a 
medal bearing IsabelLi's portrait b\ Ciiaii C'listotcMo 
Rom.mo ot 14QS (rermo'Paitden, ig(>4, pp 106. ^7^- 
37N |K. Scliul/p This ideiititication has since been 
wideU acce[)ted. It remains uiueitain. liowcvci. 
wlietlier the two ['oittaits mentioned b\ Isabella in 
her correspondence ictei ti' the Palis caitiuwi. I lu‘ 
MirctimnesN hail ilre.idv indicated Iht mtcTest m 
I eoiiardo’s portr.iits m a Ic-rter ot l() April I4g^ (Peb 
tr.imi, igig. no .SN, Villita, iggg, no I2g). rn>m a let- 
tc r s(, nr to Pabella b\ 1 i^ren/o ( iiisiiasc os (» »r ( iusna- 
-j:os) ind dati d 13 .M.nc h i5o(» (Heltrami. igig, no. 10^, 
V'lllata, iggg, n<». 144), md tn*m a letter ot 14 M.i\ 
1504, which Isabella wrote to I i‘onardo (Pi ltrami. 
igig, no. 142; Villata, lg<;g, no. igl), it .dso c inerc^ s 
tli.it the .crtist had .ilre.nk executed a portr.iit ot the 


Marchioness during his stay in Mantua between ih 
end ot December I4gg and the beginning ot Maid 
isoo, bur had taken it wnth him to Venice. This pm 
trait was probablv a i halk dr.iwing and may be iden 
Heal with the Pans cartoon. In a Ic'tter ot 29 Man' 
1501 that Isabella w iole to Pietro da Ncwellara (He ‘ 
trami, igig, no. 106; Villata, iggg, no. 149), she nu i, 
tioiis a second portrait, which her husband. Fiai- 
cesci^ (ion7aga, had given away. Isabella thereto! 
asks 1 eon.irdo to send her another drawing ot Ik 
portrait ("uno altro schi/o del retratto nostred). |n 
.ibella’s correspcnidcnue, therefore, wr can disiin 
guish between at le.isl two poi traits; one that I co 
naido look with him to Venice 111 M.irch 1500, an.i 
another that biancescc> (Jon/aga gave away, mncli lu 
the regret ot his wife. 1 he suggestion that the poi- 
traits ot Isabell.i irbste also included .1 paintnir 
(Marani. igSg, p. 100) does not stand up to sciiiinn, 
snu e 1 eon.irdo workc-d ver\ slowlv and is iinlikeh to 
have cimi|ilered a w'ork ot this kind during his le w 
inonihs in Mantua, ruitheinioie, the coiiespon 
dcmie iisualU speaks ot a which most probabK 

ine.nis a c.irtoon (cl. bibhogiaphic.il reterences to 
Is.ibell.rs cc'iiespoiidencc m C'.it. XXV). 

I he poitiail nt Isabella cri ste. whose lace is seen in 
pintile while her uppei bod\ is slightly angled to- 
w.irds the vii wc i. .idopts .i lorm.it typical o| tiadi- 
tional court porrr.ntiirc' m northern It.ilv (cl. main 
te xt, p. 143^ md emplosed. lor c‘\ani|dc, m genealog- 
ical pcntr.iils ol the d’l ste I. mills (Vialte. iggg, pp. \(\ 
2X-vS) The pose, w hic h is also tc>uncl on coins .md in 
|K>iii.uis ol luleis. was piob.ibis chi>scn by the Mar^ 
chioness heisell (Blown, iggo, [>. sK-gi). 

Ihe tom copies and yaii.itioiis upon the Paris poi- 
trait ol Isabell.i dT ste. .is housed m the* Utfi/i, the 
Sr.i.itliche (iiMidnsche Sammiung m Munich, the 
Ashmole.m Muscaim m Oxford (62.9 x 4S.4 cm) and 
in rhc‘ British .Mu>c‘um m 1 oiuion (B.imbach, iggg, 
p. 414). I.iil to match the c|U.ilil\ ol the Louvie c.ir- 

tOcMI. 

I.itcrdtiarc: Yii iU. , isHs IK lii.iini. igio. ii'"^ i I-’’ 

Siiui.i. p[* 141;. Sunil. t/. igr»N ni« u. ( >trino ili ll.i 

( lin s.i i'/>7. no Ki III}’ in-Si. pp zis :if». lKa;nni. ig^c 

pp ss-sr. Mil, 111! ig.si; u.' iv. 1 1 miio |' igJui. igga, Vuo . 

IS; iss h iinh u h. iggg. pp 1 1 1-114. -770'i ini 

Iggg. V'l II if I. iggg nos i.^g. i ig. i u- fg* 
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XXila Hrc*sci<miiu> (Andiva Pucinclli), 
ahcT .1 by Lci^ii.irclo 

Virgin and Child with St Anne, 1501 

Oil 0 (';• iriuJ, 120 a qO iw 
I .osl, loinialy Ikihii, Kiihci hticilmh Miht iun 

XXIIb Unknown .irtist, alter Hrcstianinc' 

Virgin and Child with St Anne, 1501 (?) 

( >// pj OtI UWtl, \2Q \ Q4 i/n 

Miultnl Muhv Ninio*uil ilcl hatlo, Ifiv. .SOS 


Leonardo had .ilreadv ilesigned a larioon of Sr Anne, 
the Virgin, the C .'lnlil and a lainh in the spnn^ ol l.soi. 
The (‘xislenie ol tins i.irtoon ol 1501, wliiili prohahiv 
lolloxNcd on elni>noliM;t( allv ln>!n the lUuliti\^to}i 
lloihcOiinooti (C!at. XX), is leliahK iloennienied hy a 
letter ol 3 April 1501 tioiii Lr.! Liern» da Novellara to 
Isabella d’l.sre (Heltraini, lyiy. 110. 107; Villara, iggg, 
no. 150; el. iiiain text. p. 175). Novellara wiites ol lile 
si/ed limires rhar nevertheless manage to lit into a 
small, still nnliiiished ( .n*t(»on, and ol the laet that the 
inl.int Jesus is slipping out ol his mothei’s arms aiul 
takini; hold ol a lamb; Marv heisell is hall-rising 
lioiii St Anne’s lap. 1 h(‘ eomposiiion that Novellai.i 
desenhes in siuh precise det.nl is .ilso hnind 111 two 
ahiK^st identieal pamlinp hv othei ai lists. Tlu* hi‘t- 
tei-known ol these two piermes is ailnlnited tt> hres- 
(i.inin(\ active in Siena in IS07 .iiul in Lloreiice in 
1525, and w.is housed lioni iSag until its desiriution 
111 ig45 m the K.iiser-Lnediith-Museiim in r)eihii 
(Meverl^ode, 1K7K, p. 47: l\wse, igog, i^g); the 
other, still suivivni^ version hangs in the Lr.ulo in 
M.ulnd (Suida, ig2g, p. 131; Nathan, igg2, pp. g7-gs). 

I he Madrid version is piohahiv a (opv ol the Berlin 
picture - as suggested, tor example, hv the (inivi ted 
position ol St Anne’s lelt h.inci in the M-ulrul panel. 

1 he c'opyist .ilso (‘Xtended the landscape background. 
The tigurc's in both copu‘s .ire not especi.illv I eo- 
n.irdesc|ue m ch.iracter, suggesting th.it the co|>\isi 
h<id seen .111 unlinished cartoon; this would l.ill in 
line with Novellar.rs ohsi‘rv.irions. This suggi‘stion is 
suppoited hv the p.ilette ePi|d(n'eil in the Beihn 
painting, .is known to us Irom .1 ilescriptUMi wriinm 
.It the heginumg the last ceiiiuiv: "The g,rt‘\ ol the 
niche IS taken up eveivwhere, partuulailv m the 
sh.uling ol the leddish tlesh. I hi* ci'li>urs ol tlu‘ 
draperies are cool .iiul glassy. Maiy 111 a light < rimson 
diess and blue cloak, whose lining shimmeis in pink 
.iiul gri'V w’heie 11 spills .u ross her lap. St Anne’s robes 
.ire .1 (lark [)Uiphsh-grey, in line with her darki'r, red- 
lish-hrown Ilt*sh. Uiisset h.iir ol the C’hild” (Posse, 
igog). 

Two ol Leonardo’s surviving diawiiigs also leveal 
similarities with the St Anne c.irtoon tlesciihed h\ 
Niwell.ii.i .iiid copied hy Bresci.inino. Thus the lig- 
uies on the verso ol a sheet pieseiwd in the British 
.Museum .iiul in a St Anne sketch in the louvie .ire 
all I’niented towards the lelt {('at. 2N-2g). Tin* P.iris 
dr.iwing .ilso shows - in contiasi to the latei I ouvie 
paiii ing - an ehleiiy looking St Anne. A luilher tes- 
tament to the St Anne cartoon desciihed h\ Novel- 
la! a is Raphael's 1507 Holy himily wiilt 0 Liinih in the 
Prado (ill. p. 145), w^hich takes up LeonanliVs ec>nipo- 
sition in Its overall laytnit and coiiesponds both to 
the description (w Novellai.i and to the painting hy 
Bri'scianint^ in the compact .irr.ingenient ol its lig- 
ures. The step|H*d heights ol the figures in Leonar- 
do’s and Raphael’s compositions is moilelled c)n Lil- 
i[)[nno Lipfu’s AJotiiiioii ol fho lor San 1 )on.ito .1 
Sci^peto (Lh^x iice, Ulfi/i; ill. p. 5g). 

I he compiwition described by Novellara, copied 
hy Biescianiiio and taken up hy Raphael le.ippears in 
mirror image (and more vlilleientiated in the move- 
ment ol the figures) in the Louvre IVrij/M ivni OhiH 


u'ifli Si .li/f/c ((‘at. XXVII). It h.is \ei to he agiiv d 
whether, in .ulditioii 10 the first version ol 1501 .uul 
the veision represented hv the I ouvre |>.iiniing, a 
third variation on the theme .lUc) existed. V.is.m 
namely desenhes a cailoon ol St Aniu‘, thi‘ Viigin, 
the int.ini Christ, a l.imh and the inlaiit St [ohn, 
v\huh w.is exhibited 111 SS Annun/iata m Llon nce ,ii 
the heginmng ('I the 16th century. According to 
Vas.iii, till* king ol Prance l.iler .isked I eon.irdo to 
turn this c.iitoon into .1 p.iinting, with no success. 
Vasal I’s account m.iv he puie invention, and c*ven il 
the cartoon really did go c>n displ.iy, he wc>ulcl have 
known .ihout it .it best Irom he. 11 say. Since he proh- 
.ihh/ never s.iw the (.irti)oii .it Inst h.ind, the possibil- 
ity exists ih.it hi' h.is mixed up two dillerent conif'o- 
siiions hy I c on. lido: the limlnu^ion IIouh C^iiitooii, 
w'hii h indeed iiu hull's both .in inl.int |i‘sus ,ind an m- 
taiil St john, .uul the c.iiloon (o|)ied by Biesciamno, 
whii h shows the inl.int ( bust w ith a l.imh. It is also 
com c iv.ihle, howevei, that L eon.irdo executed .111- 
oiher St Anne design m isoi or a little Liter (Nathan, 
ic;g2). 

I he asseition, h.ised on V.is.iri’s desi riprion .uul lor 
a long time .ici epted as line, th.it .1 I iinJ OlnlJ 
with St . h///c th.il Leon.irdo commenced in 1501 
wMs intended lor the high .ill. 11 ol SS Ani.im/i.it.i, 
.uul that leon.irdo conliihuied to the design ol the 
ret.ihle (Pedrelli. in: Ve//osi, igS2. nos. ^7-42; Ped- 
letti. igX3; Il.utt, igS6. |>. 112), c.in no longei he up- 
held (W.isserm.in, ig7o; Ni'lson, igc;7). It is more 
likely rh.it the design desciilu'd hy Novell.ir.i and 
copied h\ Bresii.iniiU) w.is destined lor the all.ir deci- 
le. ited to St Anne in the (fi.uomim-leh.ilducei ch.ipel 
in the .ipse ot SS Anniui/i.it.i, in which a I aiul 
( 1 nLI Si . hu/i’ p.imted hy Antonio di Doiinmo 
Ma//ieri in 1543 still hangs tod.i\ (Paal/, 1940, I, 
pp. 104-105, i(>s). Padre Pugeiuo C^isahni (iggX) 
diaws .itiention to this ch.i(>el .uul .ittempts to .irgue 
th.it It was the intended destin.ition ol the lUiilifi\^toii 
I /i>/M* ( (or rather, .in alt. 11 piece hasc'd on its de- 
sign). This argument becomes more proh.ihle when 
ajii^lied to Biesciaiimo’s version ol iitul dliiU 

until Sr . l//;/c (or r.ither, to its c. 11 toon). 

Leonardo’s connections with SS Annun/iata der- 
ive Irom the l.icl ih.it his l.ither h.id worked lor the 
monastery as .1 not.ir\ Irom at le.ist 1471 (Tonini, 1876, 
p. 44). It was proh.ihlv here, too, th.it I eonaido met 
Prancesco del (.llocondc^ who would suhsec|uentlv 
commission the Mono I.ho (/ollner, iggs, p. 70). At 
pieseiil, however, we can only speculate on the pre- 
cise n.iture ol Leonaido’s links with SS Annun/iata 
and on the possilnlity that the (.naconuni-Tehalducci 
lanuly m.iy h.i\i commissic>ned him to paint a St 
Anne composition. It is nevertheless highly likely 
th.it I eonardo v\.is .ui|u.unted w'ith this lamily (Villa- 
ta, iggg, no. 178). A de tailed study ol the tli.icomini- 
Tehaldiicci chapel would he iiselul. 

Litcruliirc: Vis.in, isso. [> Ssi. V^.is.in. IV, g. Vas.m. 
lOftS, p. Mi \c i Hoili*. 1.S7S. p 47. Posse. lyog. p. 

Siiul.i, ig2y. p. 131-. Popli.iin Pouiuev. u;sn, p. tiy; N.iili.m, 
igg2. 
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XXllI Cii.icoino SaLii ('), atU't a Jcml'II In Lci'ii.iiJo 

MdJonn.i of the Yarnwindcr, 

1501-1507 (?) 

( .’>1 iri'.'uV Si’ J v JO 4 I ni 

\. h V .'i, J^*': lj;. ( . 

l>cspiri‘ hiviMj: rr.insftTrL\l tirst truin its oru:i’ 

nil wood piiK‘1 tv’ i-inv.is .iiul tlun iii 1076 l\uk to 
pincl. the piinriiii: is in tondirion In tlu- 

ri»ursi' of rrstor.inon in md its tr.iiisfL'rr il Ivuk 

ti> p.nu‘1, a p^^Titiniviito was diM.o\cr^'d, rcvc.ilinj rh it 
Cdirist's L'ft \ei\ was orij:iiia!U posiri»*iUil fnirhcr to 
the \cii. At tiK* sariit’ nine, ir u o lUo st J^iished that 
tfiree strif’s of Laiu.is had l\en allied onto cIk' ordi- 
nal wood panel prior to rhe appliearion of the 
t^roiind - a procedure hi'j:hU utuisiial L< onardo 
Init \videN[’read in medieval kisc in pnnnn,; In a 
resturatiori undertaken before igil. silver d are is of 
overj’ainnri'^ veere removed, naiiiv-lv a loin i lorli 
cowriru Cdnist’s ^i niraU and some reroiuhinj to 
Mark’s left hand ind henearh the rmnht ^»ot of the 
( hilil (Moili-r, 1026, p. 67) Infra-red refkcto-^r iphv 
of the \evv York A/ji/.’MMJ . ,'//i ) iru i in.lf r has n. - 

vealed in underdrawing; that differs 111 one impv»r- 
tanr di tail from the lomposition visible todav ' a 
‘^roup of fi^Mires wa’, oriunriallv planned beside the 
Virgin's ri^hr shoulder (Kemp, 1094 , Ibi'' 

2r»>up of fiL;uri‘s was either intended to potrriv a 
\anvit\ iCfonld. 1002) or tlie Virgin ariei Child with 


b’seph, w ho is niakniv; a plavpen i’i‘ ei ib foi his fostet 
son (Keiup, 1002. pp. 269-270: Ihiiv, 1992, p. iSS). A 
eoiiespondini; siene is KhiikI in rhe baeki;iouiid of 
several copies of rlu‘ painriiii; (Ve//osi, 198^ ill, 

I hi‘ provenaiuv I’f rhe sinall-formar paiu ‘1 v.ni be 
traied back to Henr\ lVtt\-l it/niaiiiui‘, rhe third 
Marc|uis of Landsdown, who piiiiliaseil tlu* painliiie, 
111 1S09 - so at least iiiiis rlie latalo^iie aicompaiiv 111^ 
the (iiffaid Sale of 1S79 at Chiistie’s 111 London. 1 he 
[\nnrini;. attiibuted to Leonardo, was sidd bv C 'hus- 
tle’s to L'viil Llv’wei. later Loid Matteisea. fiom 
whom It passed in 190S to Nathan Wildenstein and 
Kene Ciimpel in Laris, and in 192S ro Koberr Wilsmi 
Uedfi’rd in NU’iureal In 1972 it was sold ti’ its I’resent 
owner. Since then rhe painting has fiei|iienrl\ i;one 
on piil’lk displ.w: m Viiki in 19N2. in Naf’les in 19S3. 
m Rome in 19S4. in Ldnilnio^h in 1992 (111 the lom- 
[\ni\ of the lUucleiiih veision. L'at. XXIV) and in 
.\kv/o in 2000 (St, 1 1 11,1/ /I. 2000. p. ^>4). 

h’llownii; rhe sale of tlic reittMt el ( uni te di ’ lU iui 
(C at. \'ll) to tile Nitional Cialleiv in Washington. 
Pc', in 1967, the New Yoik MiJciuhn't flii )ertiiriuJ,t, 
ri'm.rhei with rhe Hik Jciuh vusion (Car XXIV') of 
rlie s.nne subjctr. currenrlv nmi.niis rht* onlv priv.i:e 
1\ -owned p.imtine tint sonu* est iblislied .nl histori- 
ans believe mav be linked directlv wiili Leonard*' (an 
overview is pn'vided bv \’e//osi. igS^, p. r^S; Huiv. 
I9<j2: Could, 1992) I he del'ate that uu[’ted ifiesh 
m [’artuiilai follovsine. the Idnibui'^h e\hibiti*'n of 
1992 has \et to ph'diue a cv'nseiisiis on rhe *.|iKstii'n 
of attriburii'ii. Aftci a ci'inparisoii vNirh the Mrue 
li e, lommeiued onlv shoitlv afterw irds. and in 
VK vs v'f the ilesciiptii'ii of tin oiiu;in d in rhe soim es 
(sec below), ir I list be loiuluiled, howiver. that the 
MeJ 'Htie 't fit, )’eniii‘iUiltr is a workshop pri'diut 
()nlv rlie d.-si^n Ntems fr»'m 1 eon.irdo. the Ktii.il 
piinrin^ w is t.irried out l.irjelv bv an assistant (vvitli 
rlie rwo most likelv candidates beiik; Sodoma *>1 
S. il.il). Tlu- undcTdr.iwnicts reveded bv nifra-ied ic- 
fli‘i to^raphv neveitheless m.ike it clear that the pies- 
ent t^nrifin^ o n*>t i cons e.\ecute*.l at a miuh l.itc 1 
l.ite 

Lc'oii.ud** staitcil vsoik i'll the c»'mposirion of rhe 
MeJeufie t thi )eruinii,hr m rlu sprim; I'f 1501 for 
Llnrimoikl Roberre-r, St I rc-r.irv to rlu* kine.of Lr-iiue 
\\ \ owe this inform.ition to .1 letter bv l*u*tio di 
Novillafi of \\ .April 1501 (lielrr.imi, 1919. n<>. 
V'dlata. 1999. no 151), in which tlu* p.mmiiy:; is de- 
scribed .iihl inti rpreti-d (if m.nii text, p. 149) In Ins 
hiLdilv lierailid di sc nption, N*»vell.ira also meiitit'io 
I lirrie f’.iski r of variis (letu 'iruiu ,/< t tu-i) mi w Inch rhi 
mfinr (esus is restnii; Ins f*>ot Since this b.isket ap- 


pe.iis neither 111 the two best vinsions of the paintir, 
1101 111 nifia-ied ieflectoy;iams, Lc‘onardo\ ori^;in 
painting must be considered lost. A final reference i 
a lost oiiL;nial is possibly found in a letter by bran 
cesco Landolf'nn of 12 J.nuiarv 1507 (Meltianii, ign 
no. iSp, Vill.it.i, 1999, >n>. 240). I he letter releis to 
small pii run' bv I eoii.ndo tli.it is housed in lilois .id 
th.il the 1-11*111 h kini; considi*is to be exieptmnali 
line. 

Yet tc> be tullv aiisweied is the leiviitlv raisi*d cjiu ■ 
non (Staiiia/ 71 , 2000) as to vvhethei the mountain 
111 the backi;round diaw upon rhe topoi^raphy of th. 
Aietine hinterland. I he piocesses of eiosion th.it c .1. 
be observed in the h’orlnlls of rhe Apennines ni.i. 
wi*ll h.ive influi*iu c*cl Li*mi.irdo‘s |’mrr.ivals of nioiiii 
t.niis. Ni’t in doubt, however, is the ii’iniection hi 
tween the mouiitanis in the Meilotuie of fin Wmi 
ii’itii/it and the lanclsca[>e background of rhe A/ena 
/./'*/ and the I .///</ C'/zi/i/ lunli Sf . linu\ This con 
nection raises .1 numbei of c|Ui‘stions with res|Hct i*' 
the datiiii; of the |iainrini;. While it must h.ivc* bee n 
painted after April isoi. just how much laiei is ditii 
cult to determine*. W'h.itc-ver rhe i.ise. rhe iindei- 
di.iwni;2 visible* in infi.oii'd ri*fli*c tc’i;r.ims su^pi-sis 
lh.it till* Ni*w Yc'ik veisic'ii ol the Meiletuie ej flu 
) ettiu utilii aiosi* within I eoii.ndo’s niniii'di.iti* ciicle 
(Kem['. 1994). md ['lobablv iii»t all too |c>in; .iftei 
Robeitct’s oii^m.d commission, leadnic; Ar.issc 
(|99‘N) to dite rhe present [vnnrnn; to the peiiod be 
rwccii isi’i ind 1507. A simil.ir d.irnic; is suc;};estecl b\ 
L iiidolfmrs lertei of IS07. iiic-ntuMied .ibow. I he 
MeJeiiue tlu Wiruu'iiuhr wc'uld theiebv i.dl into 
c|iu*stion rhe late* d.itnie iiirii‘ntlv .iiii*pti*d foi the 
I indsc.ipe in tlu* A/ez/i/ /.u./, since the budge visible in 
the’ ['resc’iit backgic'und ['ic supf’oses .1 faiiiili.nirv 
with .1 siimlai budge iii the A/ei/c/ l.ue (ct. ( at 
XXV) 

A led chalk di iwiiig bv Lea'll. iiilt' in Windsor C'.is- 
tle Is gc-iu I dlv .11 cepteil .is a pridimin.irv stiiilv ti'i the 
MeJ^'tuie ef fht )eiuirui,lit (( .it. p;); a v.iri.ition upi*n 
this dr.iwing in VVnui* (Aiiademi.i, no. 141) is bv .1 
iliffcreiit hand, f urthi*i dr.iwings from I.e<*iiardi''s 
inch, rogirlu*! with numeic'iis p.nntcci vcisions*>t 
V .ir\ mg di gri'i's i'f i|u.ililv. aie t*'und m \\ //i»si (l 9 '^C 
pp 62 -6s) and III the c.it.ilogue section in Kcinp 
(1992) I he .lurhe ntieirv of manv of thi*sc* copies .111 . 1 
v.ni.itioiis nei ds to be* leviewi d. howi*vei. 

latcratiirc: .MnlK r. i*;;^. \’* i*;S.’. mil uAc hi'mim. 

io''l. 1' ''7 I'nrc ( ii»iiKl. l’(-ilTcm. I99-. K* m|' 

lUUi Aiiai |(;*>s, I'I' i.’s-c'V. I * l>mi:i i-M.iui.i* li. 

I'}’ 10 1 I - 1 17 . ‘‘'f ini 1//1. 2 '"“' 
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XXIV Workshop oi l ouhirJo, 

after a design l>v LeonaiiK) 

Madonna of the Yarnwinder, 1501-1507 
or later (?) 

( )// on nviul (pophn ~i, i \ jO 0 
Dmniinnnii (mIo, Stollnnd. In the lolLition 
of I'hc DnL'i of liniilatih I- (Jnri ihlwny. K I 

'Hk- hackjj^iiiUiitl ul rills sinall-lorinat pn'niH’ has in 
the past hei'ii extensivrlv ivtoiu hed. Tlic area of 
water hehiiid the Virt^iirs head, in parlienlar, was 
atlded at a laiei date. 1 arj;e seclK>ns ot rhe middle 
ground, whitli also appeals to have hemi reworked at 
a later slaL^e, [;ive the nii|'ression of being iinl'nnslu‘il. 
Moller (ig;.6, p. 67) kdieved that the original laiid- 
stajie beneath tin* ovei painting was exeeiiled bv 
I eonaido himself. The Virgin and (/hild appe.ir to 
have iindeigoiie siginfu anriv less levision. I lu' Vir- 
gin’s blue cloak, which has darkimed with .ige, is fur- 
rowed .ilmost eveiwvlure with large cracks in the 
manner of ,i c'iac|uehire caused bv early p.nnt shrink- 

.igi‘. 

This version of the Miuloinui of tin )\uinfnnltr\s first 
docuiiK'iited ill the (ollectKni of the I )iu d'Hostun el 
de lallatd, from wheie, 111 17^6, it passed into the pos- 
sessuMi of (ieoige Montague. Since 1767 the painting 


h.is formed part of the collection of rhe Dukes id 
Huccleuch (Kemp, igg2, and 1^94, p. 262). It was i \- 
hibited, togethi‘r with the ViUsion now 111 New- Yoik. 
in rhe Miiilmgtoii Fine Ails Cdub in LoiuK)n 111 nSgS 
and 111 Fdinbingh in 1992. 

Snue rhe |>.nnting was first discusseci in elepth b\ 
Mollei (1926), art historians h.ive regulailv soughl xo 
atinbute it iliiviHv to Leonaido or have assunu'tl. .is 
most recently in the c.ise of Arasse (i99^). that sulv 
staniial [larts of it w'cie execuied by ihe m.ister him- 
sell. The arcMs of obvious weakness w ithin the paint- 
ing, such .is the sky, the surf.ice of the w.itei .ind the 
l.nulscape, have been pur down to retouching by .111- 
other h.nid. I he |noiiounceil distortions in the faces 
of the Virgin and Dhikl nevertheless aigue emph.it- 
ically against an attribution to Leonardev I he bioad 
clacks in Mail's cloak are .ilso evidence of lechnic.il 
shortcomings, which oiu‘ would not expect to find 
in [Miiel |i.nntnigs d.iting tioiii Feon.ndo’s artistic 
maturity We must theiefore assume rh.it here, even 
more than m the New York veisic)n, only the origi- 
n.il design can be attributed to Leonardo. 

Literature: ( .11 Will, 111 p.iiriciil.ii Mollei, n;.! 6 . 

iihl Kemp 1992 .md 199 . 1 - 
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XXV Portrait oFLisa del Giocondo (Mona Lisa), 
1503-1506 and later (1510?) 

( hi OH fK'plilt, 77 \ S)’ itH 

Mim ilii I oiirti, hir 770 

Apart fioin a iKuk to tiu* \c\{ oi which is sc-- 

ci!rc‘cl with a dowlail at the* icmi, the* paiiiliiii; is 111 an 
c‘\c c'llc*iit si.iti' of ivpaii. Flu- paiic*l, which ccnisists ot 
a thin slu\*i ol ['oplai, icvcals fiillv intact hoiJc’is 
arcnind its pc iiphcrx. which ccMitraJicts the notion, 
still c intent, that the panning was riiininecl In sever- 
al ceiitimeties on its tight and left-haiul sutes (Hcnirs, 
I()s4. p. 16; Otrino della C’hiesa. ig^y; VVciw iggS, 
p. 422; Prater, iggy). The paint has hi-tai Iniilt ii|) in a 
large luiinivr ot thin laxers in what nuisi have heeii 
a lengtln proeess (Wedters. igs2). The subtle pamtei- 
1\ execution is one c>l the linest in all ol leonardc»\ 
paintings. Tianspareiii gla/es containing a high pio- 
poitioti cd hindei cotnhine to cieafe extreinelx soir 
traiiMtu'iiN, an ellect that is heightened In the xed- 
lowish vainish I his varnish distorts the cidour ol the 
clothing and the skx, hoxxexer, as eniergc-s above all 
Ml the tc'p c|uarter cd the pietnre, when* small areas ol 
damage and sec tions that haxc* not darkened xxilh age- 
reveal a fresher palette tending more to blue. A num- 
ber cd pentimeiiti can be seen cm the lingeis. wheie 
tlierc* max aUo haxe been scmie leloiklimg. 

The painting in ptobabK identical xxith the pin trait 
that Aiitcniio de Heatis saxx on 10 October 1517 (Mcd- 
irami, loig. no 2]S\ V'lllata. iggg. no. 314) m 1 emiar- 
do\ woikNliop 111 doiix (sec‘ beloxx). It is siibse 
cjUciitlx named, ilong with a number ol otlier 
paintings b\ Leon inio. in the is2s mxentorx of S.ilai’s 
eNtate. Lake the I'lroifi MiJ ( ^InlJ uith St b/fh. tlieie- 
loie. it nuiNt h e ri-tiirned to .Milan in i^ig, immeeli- 
atelx lifer Leonardo's diMtli (shell Siioni, iggi, \'il- 
lat i. iggg. no. 333). The p.imtnig listed .is lorming pait 
o| Satal's estite Is nu llflolied ag.iin Ml a .Milanese' lio- 
r in il doi iiment of lyti, wheie it is x.ilued at .1 eon- 
siderablx lower sum, hovse-xer (V'lllata, iggg. no. 347) 
\V h\ I c‘on irdo’s painting should have- been meii- 
rioned again in 15^1 h.is xet to be satlsfai torilx ex- 
plained. The issue is fiilthet coinplleateil b\ .1 doc u 
nu'iu publishe-el onlx receiirlx. whuli might bc- 
exideiiee th.it S dal sold some pictures to a n-presem 
tatixe of the Lreiieh king in 151^ (Jesta/. iggg) Al- 
though neither individual paintings nor the n.iine- of 
Leonardo are spetific'd in tin- document, the eiiot- 
mous pun [lase price <d the eejuiv.ilcnt of lift ihi- 
pfTuili suggi Sts that Salai was here selling his maste r's 
most important pamtings (bx xxax of e omparisoii, the 
I eonardo p.nntings in Sal.ii’s estate of 1S25 |Slu-ll 
Sironi, iggi| xxere valued .it gist half this amount, 
xxliile back in I4g4, the <igieed price for the I 'iroifi of 
till XX as H ()0 lin imjHniili). It Is consei|ii(-nilx pos- 

sible that the Morui IjmI max have h en aic|uin*d for 
Lran<,ois I .IS earlv as isiH (the documc-nr published 
bx he rtrand Jesta/ in iggg nevertheless nc*i*ds further 
c-v.du.iti(»ii). Whatever the ease, ovc-r the folloxving 
xears the portrait eveiitiiallv reached f'onfainebl<Mii, 
something also coiiflinied bv Vasari in his Lift ol 
l.rofLiTih, XX huh he hadjwrirten bx 1547. In < IS42 the 


painting was on dispLiv in LiMn^ois Ls iipihnuvicnt il, 
luiiih, where it hung in the cdinpany Leonaido', 
/ai/<i, lUlIc Iriioinnr and St Jolni the Ihipttst (Diiiiu 1 
igoo, p. 2N1; /olhier, iggy, p. 466). The Moua /j\,/ ,, 
niained 111 the royal eolleetion 111 I ontainebleau )., 
the next txvo ceiiiuiies. Aftet Vasari (1550), it is niei. 
tioiied bx Classiaiio del P07/0 (1625) and IVie |)i 
(1642. p. 136). xvlio also clainu'd that Lraimns I h ^ 
bought the painting for iiooo francs (Poggi, igio 
p. XXII). loxx.irds the emd ol the iX'*' centurv, rh. 
poitr.iit moved to Vc-rsailles .iiicl from there to ilu 
Tuileries in Pans, altei wliieli it ri*tuined to . 
s.iillc-s. hetxveeii iSoo and 1S04 it hung in Na|)oleiMi 
bedchambei, befoie finallv passing to the Louvn 
(Ottiiio della C’hiesa. ig^y. p. 103; Zollner. iggy) ‘\ 
stii was cleared on 21 August igii xvheii the p.iinrin.- 
XV. IS stolcMi bv Viiicc-n/o Perugia, an Italian decdi.iioi 
(Me Mullen, igyft-. Kent, igSi; Cli.isiel, igSg). Aftei \\ - 
rugi.i li.id .illemplc-cl to sell the [loilrait in Lloieiu c in 
the- XX inter of 1013, it xx.is lecoveied and then exliibii 
c-d sc‘vi-ial times befoie being letinned to f i.iiKc 
1 uitliei exhibitions fcdlowed in Washington. I )( \ 
.ind Nexx Yolk in ig^t and in lokvo and Moscow m 
ig 74 

1 he most f.mums p.nnrnig in the xxorld was e xe- 
cuted for the Lloic-ntine silk iiu-ic haul I raiuesco de l 
(iioiondo (1460 iS3i>). who commissionc‘d the pot 
tr.iit of Ins wife, Lis.i (iheiaidnn (uyg-.iller issbO- 
prob.iblx to m.nk die biith of then second son, in 
l>ecc-mbcT IS02. .ind the fact that thex xxeie inoxing 
into then oxxii lioiiu- in the- spiing of 1503 (/ollner, 
igg3: igg4). W'c owe the fust rc-ferc-iuc- to the identi- 
tx o\ the c lie lit and the approximate date of the coni- 
mission - the- pc iiod from 1500 - to (iiorg,io V^as.iri. 
XX ho XX.IS ccitainlx aic|u.nntc‘d xxitli nu-nibeis ot the 
(iiocoiulo famiK (/olliii r, igg3, p. 70) and max 
exen hixi- kiioxxn Italic i-sco or his xxife Lisa. 1 he 
commission for the- poitr.nt c.iii be dated lelativi-lv 
priuiselx, loo, licnii the- l.ict that the xoung Raphael 
li‘. lin'd closi'lx upon Leon. lido's .\/enn / oo in the 
c-.irl\ Ic'malc- poiii.nts (/ Oily ii'tfh the I 'n/ien/, Ri'iiu'. 
( i.illeii.i Horghese. ill. p. igg. iiul a prc'hmin.nx dr.iw - 
mg for tins poitiait in the I I'uvre; MhliLilifiti Ihin. 
1 li>rence, P.da//o Pitti). xxhich In* executed in I loi- 
c-nie betxxi eii the end 1504 and 1506 (/ollnei, igg4’ 
pp. 20-24; Kre ss, iggg). These [>oillaits bx Ra|diael 
and (- arhc 1 I lore-ntine portr.iits of xvomeii undeHihr- 
edlx eoiifirm, niore-eive-r, that Leonaido's Motui I 01 
forms p.irt of .1 portiaiture tiaditioii that developed 
toxx.irds the- end ol the istli ceiiturx in Lloieiiec 
.md hnmd its cimsumiiMle expic ssicm at [.eonardo s 
h.iiids .liter isoo (e f main text. p. 154). I loxx nine h ol 
the' portr.iit of 1 is.i de l ( iiocondo I eonaido cennph 1 
eel before- die end of lii.s se'e ond l loientiiie peii*"' 
III 1506 leiiMins a matter of elebate. On the basis 
Vasari’s asseitic>n that the portrait was still uiifinisiK 
.liter four xe.irs it can be .issumed that I eonai ' 
completed the painting at some point aftei IS< ‘ 
Although the pn-eise date remains a m.ittei of o 
tentn)n, over the last few years there has beei 
groxving tende iiiv to place the finished Mothi i 
amongst la-onardo’s later works. Thtis C.arlo IVdi 



ti (1957. PP- *33-14*; *973 » cIscwIkic), M.iriiii 
Kemp (1981, pp. 263-270), C.irlo Vt-cce (199H. 
pp. 324-326) anil Pietro Marani (1989; iggg, pp. 1S7- 
207), for example, su^^est that wliilo rlie lusie coin- 
position may have been foinmlateif in i. 1503-1506, 
llie portrait proper was completed much later, 111 
*5*3-*5*4 *5*^'- lids late dating is arrived at on sty- 

listic grounds, with the design of the landscape, h^i 
example, heing-cited as evidence that the pane*! was 
completed aftei 1510. This argunient is unconvincing, 
however, since ilesolate, alpine-style landscape hack- 
grounds are also found 111 many i)f Leonardo’s earlier 
paintings, such as the AilottUMi (( !at. V), tin* Miulonihi 
unlh ihc Canuiiiou (Cat. Ill), the St Jfionic (Cat. IX) 
and the I 7/ijn/ e/ (Iw RocLs (Cat. XI and XVI). In the 
New York vcisitni of the Mailoniui e/ tlir Yiinnriiidn 
(Cat. XXIII), which was pn>hahly executed under 
Leonardo’s supervision hy 1507 at the latest, tliis de- 
sign principle reaches a [provisional clini.ix. If we d.ite 
the Mndowiii of (he Yaniirithh to before 1510 .ind as- 
sume that Leon.inlo excitecha direct iiiflut nee u|Pon 
Its (‘xecution, it is hardly pcpssihle to view the land- 
scape hackground in the Monn .is a product o| 
the ye.irs 1513 to 1516. We should also consider 111 this 
context the inotil of the hiidgc, which appears in a 
very similar constellation in both the Moiui I i\u and 
the New Yoik version (^f the Mailowu oj the Yiini- 
jritulcT, Bridges of this r\'[>e - long, caiiicd on .irches 
and 111 the immediate vicinity of a barren rocky laiui 
scape - were unusual in Florentine paintings of this 
[Period bridges and lamfscapes in works by Bal- 
dovinetti and Botticim, for exam[)le, .ne c|Uitc dilVer- 
eiit). The distinctly Leoii.irdescjue constellation of 
landscape ,uid bridge fouiul 111 the Miulotmo ol the 
V(/n/irfM(/(Tthus speaks clearlv against a Le v dating for 
the Mouo LisiL The p(prtrait may thus possibly have 
been linisheif befmv 1510. Wh.itever the case, it re- 
m.iined in LeiPiiardo’s pcissessupii .it least until 151S 
(Jesta:^, iggg) ainf possiblv right up to his death (see 
above*). 

In view of the cmitradictepry iiiforniat’on pnwided 
by the e.irly souices and of cmintless gaps 111 the sur- 
viving ckicumentation, there have been no lack of .it- 
tenipts to ejuery the identity c>f the sittei, given by 
V.isari as Lisa del (nocondo. The Anomnio (Luldi- 
ano mtroiluced an element of confusion early on 
when he wrepte of .1 portrait epf l*icre> del Fiaiiiesce) 
del CiocoiuliP. Piere* was Lisa del (iiocmido’s el*i sr 
scpii, born in May 1496 ami hence just seven yeais old 
111 r. 1503. It is most unlikely th.it Leo. mio would 
have painted his [picture; individual portraits of chil- 
dren were found primarily 111 court circles, not 
amongst the iirb.in middle classes. Moie plausible is 
the suggestion that the Anoninup (laddiano derived 
his inlormation s( ral years later from Piero del 
(Iiocondo, now an adult. 

No less confusupii was spread by AntiPiiio de Beat- 
is, who in October 1517 saw in Leonardo’s workshop 
the portrait of a “certain Florentine lady", which he 
described in a letter as being for Giuliano de’ Medici. 
Fven though, in the s.une letter, Antonio de Beatis 
got Leonardo’s age wrong ami thought he was right- 


hamled (Gould, 1975, [pp. 1 10-1 11), we must t.ike his 
statements seiiouslv. It w.is [probably indeed the 
Motia Lisii that he saw, but bv now it would have been 
far too embarrassing to admit that the now famous 
Leonaido da Vmci, [painter to the French king and 
previouslv active .it the papal court in Kcpine, still 
ke[Pt in his wiprkshop a picture th.it lie h.id begun 14 
years previously lor an unknown Florentine mei- 
ch.iiil. For this reason, [Possibly, the piPi trait is instead 
described as a commission lor the late (iiuliano ife’ 
Medici, who had died cpiie ve.ii earlier. Whatevei the 
c.ise. It IS not possible to aiiive, .is Ci.irlo Pedictti (igS7) 
and moie recc*ntly (/ailo Vc‘cc*e (iggK, p[p. 324-326. 
334, 422) attempt tcp dcp, at a reliable identificMtion cpf 
the portrait’s sister on the basis ol the .iccount by de 
Beatis. 

In view cpf th(‘ lad that the Motiu Lhii falls into a 
specific genie ol Florentine portraiture from the 
years between 1490 and 1508, .ilternative suggestions 
as to the identity ol the young fem.ile sitter are ri ii- 
deiecl l.irgely ini[pl.iusible. It has been freiiuentlv em- 
phasi/ed, moreover, th.it these suggc‘stions rest cpii no 
solid loundations (Blown. Oberhubei, 1978, pp. 61- 
64: Shell/Siioni, 1991, pp. 98-99: Zollner, 1993, pp* 
Iisdi6, 130-131). Only the suggc‘stion that the sitter 
might be Isabella d’Fste can claim a certain plausibil- 
ity (Stitc‘s, 1970, pp. 329-337: lanaka, 1076/1977: 1983, 
[p[p. 141-146, 286-287). Isabella d'Iste’s coiiespon* 
deuce suggests, however, that despite her repe.ited 
leciuests, the Marchicpiic'ss failed to [persuade Leonai- 
dcp tiP p.iiiit a [Portrait cpf her (Beltrami, 1919. iicps. 103, 
106-108, IK), 141. 142, 143, 152. 157, 173: Villata, 1999, 
nos. 144. 149-151, 154, i9U, IQK 192, 20cp, 210, 227). 

Amongst the various mteiprelations cpf the [paint- 
ing, the thesis that has altr.icted miPst support is that 
[Put forward by 1 )cpii.ild StrcPiig (1982), w'hcp sc‘es in the 
Mouii Lhii the symbiplic triumph cpf Virtue cpver Time. 
Others view' the backgrcpuml landscape 111 mcpre con- 
c rete terms as a reflec tupn cpf Lecpiiardcp's geolipgical 
studies and .is an illiistiaticpii cp| his anthnppoimptyphic 
wcprlcl vic'w (Pet rig, 1980; Webster-Simth, 1985). It 
m.iy be pcpssible tcp interpret the water in the upper 
light-hand ccprm'r cpf the ccpinpcpsition as a pnnieval 
sea, .IS It WMS desciibeci, Icpr c*xample, bv Gupvaimi Vil- 
iam (Kemp, 1981, [p. 265). Lisa’s smile is perhaps de- 
iived Ircpiii literarv ccpiivcnticpiis (l).mte, Firenzuola; 
Kemp, p. 267: Arasse, 1999, p. 408) or from a type that 
Leonaidcp assimilated frcpin Veirocchup's wcpikshop 
(Gc ’iibrich, 1986). More leceiit iiiteqpretations at- 
tempt to understand the painting m terms cpf a spe- 
cific Florentine [nprir.iit typology and the tastes and 
expectaticpiis cpf Florentine patrcpiis. It c an also be ar- 
gued that Leonardo’s use cpf sfunuito enabled him to 
go beycpiid traditicpiial convent’cpiis gcpvermng the 
pcprtr.iyal cpf female virtue (Zollner, 1993, 1994; Kress, 
1995. 1999)- The intetypretations propcssed in the ig^*’ 
century, which cPii cpccmsioii view the Motui /.imi as a 
“femme fatale", are today cpf cpiily historical interest 
(Boas, 1940: Tinner, 199.^)* 

(^ualitativc*ly gcpcpcl ccppies of the Motui Lisii are 
found in the Louvre in Paris, in the Pradcp in Madrid, 
in the Liverpcxpl Art (iallery, in the Walters Art 


(Lillerv in Baltinupre (Ghastel, 1989), in thi 1 lei 
niitage in St Peteisbuig and 111 the Oslip Museum ol 
Art. Fuither ccppies in smaller museums .md in pii- 
vaie collectupiis deserve nupre dei.iiled study, p.uiicu- 
larly since numercpus ccp|Pies were made between the 
17^** and the 19'*' centuries and in conneclupii with the 
thelt cpf the Motut Lm m 1911 (Kelt, 1981). Scvei.il 
ccppies (/ipllnci, 1993, [V 133) and Leon.irdcp’s ongm.il 
p.imting le.iture p.iinted pillars cPii either side tpf the 
sitter. In .1 numbei cpf van.itupiis (e.g. Baltmupre, Liv 
er[PcPipl, Oslcp, VeriicPii C cpIIcc ticpii, New Ycprk; l.arl ipf 
Wemyss Gcpllectupii), as also m K.iph.iel’s Lddy until 
the ruuoni (ill. p. 161) and its prepaiatcpiy siucly, the 
pillars arc ccpiisiderablv wider than in the cprigin.d. 
Both the ccppies aiuf the pcprtr.iits by K.i|phael m.iv 
theiehpre be denveil from a cartiPiPii by Lecpiiardip 
shcpwing bro.idei pill.irs than the ones in the fin.il 
[Painting. It is also |Possiblc, however, rh.it the copyists 
widened the very n.itrcpw pillars in the cpriginal, or 
that wider pill.iis a[p[pe.ired iPii the Moihi l.hit\ oiigi- 
n.il frame, now Icpst. Fx.im[ples of such frames are to 
be found m the* 15th century (I )iilbeig, 1990, no. 168). 

Not .1 copy in the true sense, bin rather a vari.ition 
upon the original, is the sip-called Moutiu Iduiiu, .1 
seated lemale figure wlupse u[pper bipdy is naked. 
The best-kncpw'n versupiis of the Moinui lii»ic- .ire .1 
cMi toon in C'haiitilly and a painting in the Hci milage 
.11 St Petersburg. Starting IrcPiii Antonio de Be.itis’s 
same rc fcTence to the [portr.iitof a Floieiilme l.uly fipi 
(iiuli.ino dc’ Medici (Belli ami, 1919, m>. 238; Vecce, 
1990. p. 56; Villata, 1999, ncp 314), it has been re[pe.it- 
edlv attempted to link the* eartepon in (diantilly with 
this poiti.iit. Thus Ar.issi* (1998, p. 466) t.ikes up the 
hy|)cHhcsis [Pin fcprw'.ird bv Bicpvvn (1978b), whcp pro- 
poses that the Moinui Iduihi represents the portrait 
of one cpf Ciiuliaiio de’ Medici’s mistresses, which 
I eonaidcp commenced in Rome between 1513 and 
1516, but which he left unfinished. The cartipon in 
Chantilly, .iccoiding to this hypcpthesis, goes back to 
this pcpitrait. This argument is uiu-onvmcing, how- 
ever, since de Beatis w.is probably lelerring to the 
Moiid l.hii. The numerous v.iiiaiupiis u[Pon its theme 
bv Flench artists w'ould scpcpiier seem to suggest that 
the Moinui liiuiid aupse cpiily after Leonardo’s de.ith, 
,is a derivation cp| the A/enn L/sj. It is b.irely conceiv- 
able, miprecpver, that the anatcpiiucally unfortunate 
rendering of the A/onnn Ini/ii’s nose, uppei arm and 
low'er arm cmilfl go back to a design by Lec)nardc\ or 
that the master could have tianslormed the subtle 
angling of the Moiiu Lisas u|)[)er body into such an 
unhappy pose. 

Literuturc: V.is.iri, issn. p 552: V.is.‘n, is6K. IV, pp. 39-40; 
V.is.in, i9t»s. pp. 299-267: Pii-v, 1892, p III (Aiiomnup (i.uldi- 
.1110); Diiniei, 1900, pp 279-2N4: Pnggi, 1919, pp. XXII- 
XX III: IVcliclii, 19S7; McMullen. 1976, HrcPWivOlpc-rluihcr, 
197H: Kfinp, 19H1, pp. 29^-270: Rrit. 19K1: Strong, 19K2; 

Hegnin, 1983, pp. 74-76; Hrcjipn dc Lavcrgncc', i(;87 no. 4; 
(’li.istcl, 1989; M.ir.im, 1989. no. 21, Shell 'Siioni, 1991; 7 xdlnci. 
I 99 t, 1994. 1 W. Kress, 1995: Ar.issc, 1998, pp. 386-412: Kress, 
1999. 
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XXVI Battle ot Anghtari, Copy after Leonardo’s 

wall-painting (Tavola Doria), 1504-1506 

( hi ,'M u V //> itn 

/V 'I lift 

Lt‘onartio\ most picstiLUous toinmission .is .1 p.muci 
was his \sall-pamtini: ol tlu* llifth k'I . fiM rlu' 

Sail (haiklc a del Ciraii (.’ollsi^ho) of the Lala 77 o 
WlcIuo in Moience. I lus u all-painting, uhieh the 
artist ahaiidoncd unhnishcd in the spnnu of 1506 
ha\iiu: vsorkin^ on the pn'K^t tor less than three 
\ears nid uhkh \sas iltsttoxeil in tlu mulille i>\ the 
i^th Lenturv. portraveil a scene from rlu‘ Hattie o\ 
Anediiari of 1440, in which the Morentines ucui a \it- 
rc»r^ over the Milanesi* trot*ps near the small town ot 
An^hiari. I eonardo pre^hahU painted his tomp»>si- 
non not c»n the* west wall (Tra\ers Newton Spencer. 
f^S^) hut on the southern halt ot the east wall ot the 
Sala Ciraiide Michelangelo’s so-called liiiiih' of (.jui- 
fij was tc» ap[>ear on the cither halt ot the s.nne w.ill. 
AsMimm;t that the two paintings were indeed in- 
tended t«»r the east wall. the\ vsould each have* cov- 
ered .in area ot some 7 x 17.S metres (Micheli, ig7l, 
Fara^o, 1994, f - Hamhach. igggh, pp 107-ioS). 

I he cerv extensive dc»c umentation (Isermecer, 
1964; Hedrern, 196H, pp. 58-7H; Hamhac h, 1999, pp. 
292) relating to I.ei»n.irdo*s wcuk on the Hiirf/t e/ 
.bL^iuiri can he summan/ed .is tollows: in autumn 
1503 the Florentine k^M)vernment, under the leader- 
slup ot Hiero Soderini, commissioned Leonardo to 
design and execute the wall-paintinv'. Tlie original 
cc»nrrait tor this lorninission, which is mentioned in 


a supplemeiitarv agreement ot 4 May 1504 (see he 
low), IS helieved lost. On 25 (Vtoher Leonardo vv.i 
given the key to the Sala del Papa in tlie monastery 
Santa Maria Novella, w here he w.is supposed to pre 
diue the cartoon tor the [Minting (Villata, 1999, iio 
183). The handing over ot the key was tollowed h\ 
numher ot payments, 111 Decemher 1503 tor iviiov.i 
tions to the root ot the Sala del I*apa (in VilLita, i99(, 
no. 205. undei Decemher 1504), in January 1504 Lm 
the supply ot w\>od and in Fehruary 1504 tor )oinet\ 
and masoniA work as well as tor turther deliveries or 
ni.iterials, which may relate to the erection ot scat 
tolding m the Sal.i del Pa|>a (Belli ami, 1919, nos. i^; 
134, 130-137; Villata, 1999. nos. 187-188). Lhe ahow 
mentioned supplemental v contract ot 4 May isn^ 
(Ik'ltiami, 1919. no. 140; Villata, 1999, no. 189) stati s 
th.it I eon.irdc^ has t.ir receivc-d 35 gold ducats. 1 hr 
.irtist IS rc‘c|uired In the s.ime contract to complete 
the i.irtoon he h.is .ilre.icK hegun at the latest hv tlu 
end ot Fehruars isOS, or .illernatively to p.iini p.irts of 
the design on the wall (ct. main text, [>. 168). Furtlui 
[>a\nienls toi Leonaido’s work as .1 p.imtei weu 
ni.ide in June IS04. togcthei with payments toi 
materials needed tor the cartoon .iiul possibly tor tlu* 
ccMistiuction of scattolding (Ihdtrami. 1919, nos 
143-140; Villata, 1999. no. 194). A deliyerv of p.uiiting 
matiTi.ils is recorded cm 30 August 1504, .ind dcuii- 
mimti‘d a month l.iti-r on 31 ( )c tohe-r is .1 p.i\ meiil 111- 
siiuction to the sum ot 210 liie. coirespc>nding to 
gold diuats and relating to Leon.irdc>’s tee tor tlu 
months ot June and )ul\ (Helfiami. 1919. nos. isi. IS3; 
Villat,!, 1999. nos. ii>9. 201). Ill Decemher 1504 pa\- 
nuiits weie issued toi mmi*r woiks m the S.il.i 
( ir.nuli‘ and m Fc‘hruai \ and M.in h 1503 tor a nu>hilc‘ 
sc.ittolding (Beltrami, 1919, new 134, 139-160; Villata, 
1999. nos. 206, 211-212), sc>mc*thing also meiitioiieJ 
In \as.in. Kc‘cc‘ipts th.it have survivc*d tor Apiil. Au- 
gust and Oc tohcT 1303 relate* prim.iriU lc» inateiials 
tin the* sc .ittc'lding, tor the suhstilute cairoc>n (see 
hc‘low) and tor the actual ['ainting (Beltrami, IQI9. 
nos. i 6 (\ 163-166; Vill.ita, 1999. nm. 21S, 221-222). An 
mdic.ition ot the piogiess ot the commission is alsc^ 
[>rovicled In a note (( ’odex Madrid II, ted. 2i; Vill.ita. 
1999. no, 219) ot 6 June 1303. m which Lc'on.ircio 
spe.iks ot h.ivmg st.irted painting m the (irand C onn- 
cil C h.imher. An .inaKsis ot Leonardo’s purchases of 
c.irtoon p.ijHT trom this same [unioci continns th.ir 
he must h.ive st.irted work on the wall-painting at 
.ihout this time: on 30 April 1303 the artist bought .1 
suhst.mti.il c|u.mtit\ ot c.irtoon |\i[U'r with which to 
make a cops ot his original cartoon. This siihstitiiic 
c.irtoon was the one used to transter the cc>m|iosition 
onto the vsall (Beltrami, 1919. no. 163; Villata. I 99 '^ 
no. 218; Bamhach, rgggK pp. 116-127). 

Leonardo then appears to have w-orked on tl:‘ 
wall-painting without interruption until the spne ^ 
ot IS06. From a document ot 30 May 1506, we le.u 
that the artist has hc*en granted a three-month le.u 
ot absence, on condition that he returns proinpi 



at rhc ciul of this jutuhI (Hohrami, igig, no. 176; 
Villala, 1999, no. 22g). Lconanlo failc'il ro luMioiir 
this roinniirnicnt, Iiowcvct, and sprnt rlu* iiiwt K vv 
years Lhielly in Milan under the proleetion ol the 
Freneh king. The wall-painting remained unfin- 
ished, prompting tlie Moientine Signoiia to eom- 
plain bitterly on g October 1506 about then aitisfs 
breach oi cmitract (Beltrami, igig, no. iSo; Villata. 
iggg, no. 236). , 

A dozen or so drawings bv la'onardo's own hand 
(Oat. 42-55) and various eontempor.iry co[>ies give us 
an idea of what th(‘ original liiUtli' ol An[iliuui must 
h.ive looked like {Livtuiulo \ ?ticzui, I9g2. p|>. 256- 
279; Biel, 1995; Zollner, iggS, w'ith .1 1 ritual diseiission 
of the relev.int copies). The drawings (in pailicul.ir 
Oat. 43, 45) leveal that the aitist was thinking, in the 
early stages .it le.ist, of a bioad composition incoipor- 
ating seveial episodes from the b.ittle. In both the 
oiiginal caitoon .uul the walbp.nnting itself, how- 
ever, Leonanlo reduced his composition to jiist one 
central group ol iiKumti'd figuies in ioml»ai, in othei 
words to the* decisive encounter in the battle, in 
which the MiLinese on the left are on the point of 
losing their staiul.ird u^ the rlon-ntine Hoops storm- 
ing 111 from the light. Tlu* f.ict th.it Li‘on.irdo con- 
densed his ccMiiposition into the dramaticallv heigju- 
ened portr.iyal of a single, decisive moment is 
evidenced bv the copies based on the w.ill-paintina 
itsell (such .is till' so-c.illed lin'ohi Doiid, the cop\ 
the IJffizi .ind a pen drawing from the Kuci idl.n ( 'ol- 
lection) 'ud by drawings copied from the cartcu^ii, 
which includi' the vaiiation by IVter B.iiil Kubi'iis in 
the I ouvie (ill. pp. 167) .uid its d(‘rivatives (The 
Hague, Los Angeles). An up-to-d.irc and det.nled 
discussion of these copies can be louii'! in /olinci 
(iggX). The most compieheiisive ov(‘rview ol all the 
relevant visu.il and doiumentarv maleri.il to be pub- 
lished to d.ite IS that bv rriednch Biel (1995), the 
value of whose contribution is compioniised, how- 
i‘vi‘r, bv hi^ unlikely hypothesis that th. liwohi noiui 
(undoubteilly the best oi the painti'd copies ol the 
v\all-painting) is .111 original bv Leonardo .iiul ri'pp'- 
sents the “tri.il panel” meiitioneil in a desciiption bv 
the Anonimo (laddi.ino (Frey, 1992, p. 114). In view 
of the fight de.ulhne by which the wall-|\nnting had 
to be completed, and Lecniardo's protracted mannei 
ol working, it is unlikely that he w'ould have exet cit- 
ed a trial versum ot the liiitilc of Aiis^hidii, 1 he p.‘U: 1 
referred to by the Anonimo CJaddiaiio was probablv 
one 111 which Leonaido w.is experi. 'iifing with 
technu|iie - it v\ms exposed to an open liie - .iiid 
would ceitamly not have extended to a detailed fig- 
ural eomposifion. 

As a sfartiiig-pomt from which to create his wall- 
painting, Lc‘onard w'as piovided with iletads about 
the real-life Battle of Anghiari by his employeis. In 
the Ccxlex Atlanticus (74r-b and v-c/201; RLW § 
669), we find an account of the b.iffle written h) Sig- 
noria secretary Agiwtino Vespucci, which goes back 


to Leon.iiilo I )ati\ Itoplhuwu Atiiiluunt of i. 1443 
(BIU.', I, pp. 3S1-3K2: Meller. 19K5; Crtchi, 1996). 
I eonardo's final composition, however, was nc>t in 

l. ict based nn the mfoimation supplied In Vespiuci, 
in which the capruie ol the Milanese staiul.irtl is not 
mentioned. I he battle foi the standanl is onlv de- 
scribed bv two cmitemporary sources (Rubinstein, 
1991, [). 281-283). n.imelv the oiiginal Dati (Mellei. 
1985) aihl Neil di (uno ('apponi, who writes in Ills 
(JouinnHfiim th.it the le.ider ol tin* Hoieninie troops 
i hai ged into b.itrlc with 400 rufeis in order “to attai k 
.iiid capture (he eiiemv flag ” (C.apponi in Miiialon, 
1731, ctd. 1105). On the basis c^f histoiual sourii*s 
(H.ivio Bioiulo, Ciiiio C\ipponi. I ec>n.iido I >.iti, Nic- 
colo M.u hiavelh etc.), it is possible to iifentifv the 
battling horsemen w'lth some cert.iinrv. I he ligures 
thus portr.iy, fn>m left to right, Fi.incesco Bui inino 
.ind his f.ithci Niccolo, the commanders of the Mil- 
.inese tioc>[)s, .uul Bicrgiampaolo Orsini and Ludovi- 
co Scar.uiipo (or Michelotto Attmidolo?), two le.ulms 
ol till* allied [).ip.il .uul Bloieiitine fmn's (Meller. 
1985). 

I’llorts to ii'ccHisinut 1 et)n.iido\ origin.il intcn- 
luuis (e.g, bv Bc'dretti, igtjS; ( iould, 1954; L.irago, 
1994) have .ilsi) bi'cn joined bv .ittempts to aii.ilvse 
(he political icoiu^giaphv of the painting in the con- 
text of the overall decorative piogramme of the Sal.i 
(ii.inde in the l*.d.i//o Veccliu^ (Haitt, 19S3; Rubin- 
stein, 1991; /ollnei, 1998). Mention sluuild also be 

m. uli‘ ol the studies bv Olle (/ederlof (1959 1961), 
who interpreted siich icoiu.graphic.il dcl.uls as tlu* 
i.iiifs hi.ul on Blanc esio Biuinino’s chest .uul who 
pointed out the impoit.ince ol iih^oin' |m. image 
( hesl| painting for I eonaiclo‘s composition, an influ- 
ence today .ittiacting renewvil attention (Boliii. 
2002). Buithermore, if can be assumeil fh.it coiitem- 
poi .tries vvoulil also have uiulersUu>d the iw'o paint- 
ings bv Leon.irdo and Michelangelo .is an artistic bat- 
tle between the two masters (dalh Regoh, 1994). The 
Anoninu^ (i.uldi.ino and Vasari evi ii suggest th.it an 
eninir) existed between I I'onaicio and Michelangelo 
(Biev, 1892, p. 115; Vasal i, 1568, IV, pp. 41-43), some' 
thing that must have been born dining this time. 
From I conardo’s biogr.ipheis (Billi, Vasari) we can 
also deduce that I emiaido was using an expel imeii- 
tal painting techniciue. one that w'oulil be responsible 
for the rapid deteiioration ot the paint surt.ice. 

Lit raturc: lU ncikumo, 1991, p. 103 (Uilli): Fu n, 1.S92, 
pp. 112. 114 (Aiiomino ( i.uiilMiin): V.is.m, iss<), pp. 552-553; 
V.is.iri, issN, IV. pp. 41 '43, V,ivm, ig6s, pp. 267 “26S; Lt ssini;, 
igis; SiiUM. 1937. Wilde. 1944; IVdriTn. iguS; Kt inp, igSi, 
pp. 234-247; H.iill, igNt; I leld. ig.Ss. pp. Xs-SS; McIIcm. 19X5; 
KiihiiisU'iii, 1991, il.dli 1994; F’el, I 99 S; t (‘Cihi. 1997 ‘. 

/i'llncr. iggX; iFiinkicIi, I999h, l*ol( 11. 2002. 
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XXVll Virpn and Child with St Anne 

(St Anne and Mary with the infant 
Christ)^ 4 *. 1502-1513 (?) 

( hi i>n fu^pliU, tO^.s \ I JO itti 
l\in\ A/tiMi'i/fi I hif 77^» (jiq) 

The* sup|H>ii consists ot K>in boaicis i^liiccl vc*iiic\ill\ 
to^c'tluM and iviidoivcd at tlu* roar with two sott- 
wc>od orosspiooos. Two strips ot oak with a 00m- 
hinod width ot iS oin woro added on. prol>ahlv at 
some later date, to the two verneal sides the panel. 
The pu nire thus i^ri^inalK, aiul at least until 16S3 (as 
per an inventorv oi C'harles 1 e Hriin <4 16S3, in Hre- 
|on de I aver^nee, igSy, no. ^go), nieasiiied onlv 112 
ciii wide. The painting, which remains iiiifinisheil in 
a nimihei ot places, is in onlv mediocre condition. 
Whethei or mu to embark t'li a resunatioii is em- 
rentU the subiect ot heated debate (inh>rmation 
kindU supplied bv C'ecile ScailluTe/, June .1001). A 
vertical crack is clearK visibh* on the front and runs 
just to the left i>f centre from the to|> of the |>anel 
more or less to the Virgin’s chest. The most finished 
elements i>f the iiuiipiwituui are the heads ot the fig- 
ures and parts ot the landscape. A varnish that has 
darkened with aj^e covers the paintim; and rakes 
awa\ some ot its brilhaiics. Wliile the figures are 
unammousK considered to be the work i>f I ctuianK^ 
himself, some authors see the haiul of an assistant in 
scHtU'iisof the b.ukurouiul (( iiddsi heider, ig6o). 1 )e- 
S4 ripruMis of rtu‘ st.rte i^f the painting var\ (Vlolters, 
igs2. Hours, igS4, liei^uin, igSt). 

The proNenaiice (>t the painting is well document- 
ed. .\nti>nio de Heatis mentioned seeing the painting 
durin-j, (he visit he paid to Lci>narilv)’s workshop in 
C’lou.x in IS17 'ik'ltiaini. igig, no. 23S; Villata, iggg, 
no. ^14). I here are cwi> possibilities as to wh.it h.ip- 
pened to the puntnn; in the \ears that followeii. It 
ma\ have been si>ld. alone; with a number of other 
paintiieaN b\ lAon.irdo, to the kin^ of [ r.iiue .it the 
end of \y\S\ a ikcument ot 151H speaks of .1 verv hii;h 
sum t'f nionev bein^ p.iul to I.eonardo’s pu[>il Salai, 
winch [lossiblv relates to a sale i>l pannings ()esla/, 
iggg; V'lllata, Iggg, no. ^7; cf. C at. XXV). A!terii<i- 
tivelv, following Leonardo’s death it ma\ have been 
t.ikeii back to Mil.ui bv Sal.ii, onlv to return shortiv 
afterwards to I raiice. A paintinuof Sr Anne l ertainlv 
ap[H- ir> in the inventors of Sal.n’s est.ue ilrawn up in 
iS2s (Shell Smuii, iggi, pp. 104-ioS; Vill.ita, iggg, ni>. 
^13) and III another Milanese inventorv of 1531 (Vill.i- 
ta, iggg, no. 347). I he first the4»rv is supporteil bv 
1 passae;e from P.n>lo (riovio’s short bioi;ra[>hv of 
I eonardo of . 1523-1527: 'Tliere still survives a panel 
painting of the infant J(‘sus, who is plavin^ with Marv 
his Mother and his grandmother Anne. I he Lrench 
kini; houelit the paintinp, and put it on displav in his 
chapeT (heltrami, igig, no. 258; Villata, iggg, no. 
337) Similar information - .ilbeit possiblv relating to 


a cartoon - is provided by Antonio Hilli, who m 
1527-1530 w rote ot Leonardo: “He produced nuinei 
oils wonderful drawings, including a Madonna wul 
St Anne, w hich went to Lraiice” (Heiiedettiicci, iggi 
p. 103). This iiitormation was then repeated by tlu 
Anonnno CLiddiaiio {( 1537-1547). Vasari subsec|ueiit 
Iv amended the second edition of Ins Lm of th, 
Affhh (1568) to include the same reference to a cai 
toon of St Anne that had been taken to Lraiice. A 
Virgin and C'lnld with St Anne and a lamb is Listh 
.ilso descriheil bv (ierolamo C^isui between 1525 anJ 
1528, altluuigh no mention is made of the |)aintiiit^ 
location (Villata, iggg, no. 336). We owe another ile 
scri[>tion of the painting to the humanist Janus L.is 
cans (1445-1535), who was in the employ of tlu 
Lrench king between 151S and 1534 ((Joukovvsk\. 
ig57). Antonio da rVimto, an artist documented m 
Lont.iiiuTliMU fnnii 1537 to 1540, .ilso e.xetiited .1 
woiHliut .ifter Leonardo’s l ir^in iiiul dlnlJ u>ifli si 
. h/M( (Hind, ig4g). Between < isi8/ig and 1540 the 
pic line IS thus known ti> have been in Lrance, .il- 
though not III the iipihir(tnictil> (/c> lunth in LoiUaim - 
ble.iu with Leon.irdo's othei paintings. After this, 
however, we lose track of the 1 iind (UnU with Si 
. 1mm( - until it)2g. when it was supptwedlv puich.iseJ 
bv C 'ardin.il Uicheluui in ( ’.is.ile Moiifei r.in^ 111 h.iK. 
In 1636 the C'.irihnal g.ive it to the king of Liaiue 
(Villot. lS4g. no. 2g3-, Poggi, igig. p. XIX), .ind it suh- 
secjiientlv ippiMis iii vntu.illv .ill the inveiilories of 
the lov.il collections .ind the Loiivie (Bre)on ile 
Laveigiiee. igS7; Begum. igSj). 

I he lluihn\i!x'‘n Hon^t ( whuh is d.ited to 

Ugg-isoi and porrr.ivs St Anne. Marv, the infant 
Jesus .iiui the inf.mt John the B.iptist (C^at. XX), is 
tr.iditumallv seen .is the first of Leonaido’s St Anne 
ci>mposirions. We know of .1 second versu»n of the 
sub)eit (without .111 iiif.int St John, bill with a lamb) 
from the desiripiion piovided bv Lra Pietro da 
Novellaia in .1 letlei of 3 Apiil 1501 .md from ivvo 
mole 01 less contempoi.in copies (( ‘.it. XXlIa .iiid 
b). Vasari (156H) describes what iiiav be a thud ver- 
sion including both a l.mib .uul the infant St John. In 
the view of Johannes Nathan (igg2), support for the 
existence i»f this third versum is [uovided bv .1 skeldi 
of .1 Kntrlin^l I uLi of c ISOI (KL 12337: ( '-if- S6). on 
which the siudv for a St Anne composition can he 
m.ide out uncleinealh the Leda diawmg. It we aiiepr 
this interpretation, then the Louvre I '/n;/M .niJ (HiiLI 
with S ( . Im/c lepieseiits the fourth version of the suh 
ject. This fouith version must also date from l.eon.ir- 
do’s second Lloreiitme period of 1500-1506, since 
Kaphael n»ok up its pvramid.il composition 111 sevci 
al works from around 1507 (sc-e below). 

Three sle*ets containing altogether five prepar.ii 
orv studies bv Leonardo have been linked with tli 
luul (Jiihl with St Ainw. These are the shec ' 
hoiiseil 111 I oihlon, P.iris and Venice (C.at. 27^}" 
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whclvby the attrilnition of the verso of rhe London 
tlrawinj; is ilisputeil and a i|uestion mark also han^s 
over the pen and ink sketch in Venice. To these may 
he added llie sketch discovered hy Nathan (1992) on 
the Windsor sheet KL 12337 (Clat. 56) henealh a 
drawanj; for a Leda composition. All of these studies 
relate to an early phase of the desij;n |>ro(ess. The 
sketches in London and Paris, in particular, make it 
clear that the iiKlividiial st.i^cs in the evolution of the 
final composition are mutually inteiLoiincUcd aiul 
are also closely lelaled to the House CaiiIoou 

(C\it. XX), the Hrescianino version (Clat. XX I la) and 
the present painting in the Louvre. On the basis of 
Novellara’s oft-cited letter of 3 April 150F, which pio- 
vivles us with thi' only really solid date, wr iiiav 
assume that Leonardo hail hy this point in time more 
or less arrived at the final design for his St Anne CDin- 
position. In Ins suhsec|uent drawings lor the rir^ii 
(Uui Child with Si Anne ((!at. 31-38 ami possibly also 
RL 12528 and 12531), Leonardo wms simply con- 
cerned w irh details. 

The controversy over the dating of rhe various ver- 
sions of the rir\;iu uiul Cinhl \r,th Si /hnic has foiced 
the discussion of its iconography into the back- 
ground. Witliout knowing the specific context in 
w'hich the commission aiose, iiu^reover, it is impossi- 
ble to be categorical about Us meaning. The tact that 
wv do not know' lor whom the p.iinting wms execut- 
ed 01 where it w.is destined to be hung means that n^ 
iconography can be interpreted in all soils of differ- 
ent w'- ^!ius It h.o been connected, tor example, 
with Loins XILs vencialion of St Anne (Wasserman, 
1971). with Maximilian I (Scha[)iio, i9St>) and with 
the rloienlini' Ri'public, w'lthin which I eoiiaulo 
may have beer seeking to ri'-est<ibhsh Ir . position as 
an .11 list with a picture - executed on his own initia- 
tive - of St Anne, who wms associated with Republi- 
can aspirations (Kemp, 1981, \\ 226). Lor the pieseiii, 
however, we should coniine ourselves pmiiaiiK to 
geiii'ialized iiiterpn'tafions. Thus i'leiio de Novel- 
laiM (1501, Villata, ig(;9, no. 151) and Cas’ ) (r 1525 '28, 
Villata, iggg, no. ^36) interpret rhe lamb as .1 syiiib*'! 
of the Passion and St Anne as the personification of 
the Cdiiirch. Hie painting (an also be viewed in con- 
junction with the revival in the cult id St Anne, 
which took place in the 1490s (Schapiro, 1956). It is 
also jsossible t(^ interpret the landscape in the back- 
ground as a reflection ol Leonardo’s “suentitic" srud- 
les (Ciantnei, 1958, pp. log-iiO, 137-1O0: IViiig, ig8o', 
Lehrciibach, 1995, pp. i83-i()o) or in i.rms of reli- 
gious symbolism (Haitiui, 1991). 

There is no disputing the extiaordinarv inllueiice 
exerted by Leonardo's tuul Child u'lili Si A/iU(\ 
w hose jsyraniidal composition has become a defining 
f(Mture of the Hij. Renaissance. Hefore iimving to 
Rome III 1508, Raphael divw (^n the painting (and/oi 
its cartoon) in seveial of his works (e.g. the lislerluiiy 


Madoufio 111 lUidapesi, the Miidoinui ol llie (Moldliiuh 
in the Uffi7i, La lirllr Jardiniere in the I ouvie. the 
Madonna of ihe Moadoiu in Vienna and the (Aini\^iani 
Holy Vanidy in Munich). Over the next 20 years 
Leonardo’s composition appears to have impacted 
first .ind loreniost ['lainting in Milan, since the m.ijor- 
ity ol the sim'iving copies of rhe \n\^\n and (duld 
mill Si Anne were executed bv Lombard aitisls (see 
below). Some of these copies .ilso cc>iitain echoes of 
the laiidsi.ijie ol the Louvre veision ol the I iiiiin and 
Child iriih Si Anne. The painting in its present lorni 
iniisr ihereloR' have been largely completed at some 
point between 1508 .uid 1513, the years corresjsomlmg 
to 1 eonaido’s secoiul and lengthier Milanese period. 

I his suggestion is sU[)portc‘d bv rhe Kassel Leda and 
her (Jiildten (('at. XXVIII), which arose in Milan 
i 1508-1513 and which piesupposes a ilet.uled know- 
ledge ol the I 'iiiiin and i^hild mih Si . \nne. 

(Qualitatively the best (opies and variations iipisn 
rhe I '//^//; and C^hild luilli Si Anne are found m the LJI- 
fizi 111 I loreiue (wood, gg x 77 cm), rhe Wight Art 
(Jailers' of the University' of (’alilornia in Los An- 
geles (wckkI, 177.8 X 114.3 cm, formerly Li'Uchtenberg 
Collection, St Petersburg, from S. Maria presso S. 
(\*lso in Mikiii), the Strasbuig Uinversitv ( Jallery (oil 
on canvas, 1S7 x 127 cm, horn S. Lnstoigio in Milan), 
the Ikera in Milan (w'chhI, is8 x 108 cm) and the 
Prado III Madiid (105 x 74 cm). The Hrera lopv was 
jirokiblv b.ised on a now lost c.irtoon of rhe 
and Child iriih Si Anne (lorminlv in the L.sterha/v 
(!ollecrion), whose provenaiice c.in be ii-ueil back to 
the collection of Padie Rest.i in thi' 17'*' cenlurv 
(Verga, 1931. no. S25; Poggi, igig, p. XX). The vari.i- 
tions 111 Los Angeles, Strasbuig and the Prado all pie- 
sup[)ose a knowledge of original chaw mgs bv 
1 eonardo (e.g. (^it. 33 for Maiv’s diajuTies; Miilli'i- 
Walde, V, 1899) or .1 lost caitoon. (Jood copies in 
which Sr Anne h<is been omitted hang in the 
Mii/eum Naiodowe 111 Pivnaii (oil on wood, no x 87 
cm) and 111 the Museo Poldi-Pe/zoh 111 Milan (Olii- 
110 della (!hiesa, i() 67 , pp 108-109; Maiani, logo, 
jip. 112, 146; Scailliere/, 2oo(), figs. g. n). The copies, 
which 111 iiiaiiv c ases diffei Irom the original painling 
in their palette and design of the drajH iies. deserve 
more detailed analysis. 

Literature: ilc lU aris. 1517 (Itcln.imi, igiy, no. 23 ^: Vill.ii.i. 
iggi), nn. 314 ); S.il.n's i si.ur, iSis (Sh‘*ll Siioin, iggi, 

|»p vJa-luS); (lunu), is-7 (Vill.il.i. i()00, no PiMudiltm- 
*1. lygi. p. 1^3 (I'llli); ( asio, is2.S (Vill.ir.c iggg. no 06); 
iSg: (Aiioiiiiiio (i.iihli.mo), 11.^. Poggi, iQig, j^j'. XVI 
XXII, Siiul.i, igig; llesiicMiieich, 103I. Wolti-rs, igs:, 
pp. 13O-137; Hoiiis igs4, |>|>. ig-.’o, S* h.ipiio, ig^ft: Omno 
Jell.i ( liies.i, 1007, no. is; C’l.irk IVJ ilU. lg6K, nos. 
i.:s 26“US33. Hei;nin. ig<S3, pp 77-79, .M.ir.ini, 19.S7. N.illi.in, 
i(;g2. ICunh.uh, iggg, p|>. 2si>-2si. 




XXVI 11 CiKiinpictrini>. attcr a dcM^n In LciMiarilo 

Lcda and her Children, t*. 1508-1513 (?) 

( )// Linii j/i/cf. 12S \ /iM 5 ifft 

Kj.\h‘I. Kii^hhiininiluu^^ifi. (.ittLiUi 

\i/t r:( Aht Ma.'fir. li'il'hlniAi . 

hn 000 

Leonardo apjn'ars to have e.\pK*red the siil'^jea ot this 
painting - the \oiiii^ Leda with hei children, hoi 11 ot 
her iinicni vMth Zeus in the shape ot a suaii - in rwo 
dittcieiit cc>nip<Jsitions. one in uhich Ledi is kneel- 
ing down and the i^her in which slie is staridiiiit iip' 
nitht (C at. XXIXa and l^). The kneeliim \erMon kA 
the composition is rradirionalU dated earlier than the 
standing version Ht^rh differ from uMiventional 
rreamients isf the I eda theme and from m\tholoe:ual 
te.xts {l.ivturiL' t il Ji Ltdd, 2001 [Nanni)) In coii- 
eeiitrating not iMi the portra\al ot tlie sexual act hut 
oil tlie persc'ii ot Leda. who is presented he tween the 
amorous swan and their joint ottsprinc; (dalli Uem^li. 
iggi). Whereas the kiu'elinv: version survives in just 
one ^ihhI n^p\ In an artist from Leonardo's circle, in 
which tlie swan is in tact absent altok^ether the stand- 
ing version is known to iis fn'iii numerous lopies. 

The “Kneelirii' Leda”, tirst documented 111 Laris in 
1749, was purcliased as a work In Leonardo h\ L.md- 
^rave W'llhelrn VIII voii Hesse-Kassel 111 1756. Since 
it that time one ot the children ami the shells ot the 
ei:i;s were concealed beneath overy^amnnit, the panel 
w.is iniriilK rhouiiht to portrav (Ant.u (inventorv 
«»t 17S3; The overpaintnv,^ was removed between 


iS()6 ami 1S35. After the picture wms impouikled by 
NapolecMiu troops in iKoft, it wms put up for sale m 
Pans III 1S21 and subsecjueiitlv 111 1 . upland, where it 
was auctioned In Cliiistie\ 111 LcMidcni 111 1833. It was 
boui;ht bv William VIII ot Holland, in wlune pos- 
session the Lt'dii remained until 1850, when it entered 
the cc'llection c^t the Prince ot Wied 111 Neiiwied. In 
ig62 the paintini; finallv returned to Kassel. It was 
resulted in 1962 and 1983, 84, 

The p.initini;, which shows I eda alone with her 
clnldreii C'asicn, Pollux, Helen and C'lvtemnestra, is 
now unanimouslv attiibuted to CJiampietiino (prob- 
ablv identical with (iiovan Pietia^ Ri/7i»li, i. 1495- 
1540), wlio IS naiiu'd together with other assist.ints 
and pupils b\ Leoiiaido himsclt in a note Irorii tlie 
\ears 1497-1500 (C’A 2641 7131; RLW § 1467). (iiani- 
pietrino w.is chietlv active in and around Milan in 
the first dec.idi-s ot the 16'*' ccnturv and his i‘arlv 
work reveals riiimercHis letereiices to Leonardo. 
The dates that have been su^i;estecl tor the Kassel 
painriiii; rani:e between 1505-1510 (Marani. 1998). 
1530-1540 (Lehmann, 1980; Hrarnmer, iggo) and 
Isls-Is20 {Liofiiirih I il di LcdiL 2001. [>. I18 |Leh- 
mann|). It has also been aiiiueil that the landscape 
back;2nnind was [\nrited In Herna//.nu\ .1 Nethm- 
landish artist working aloiiitside CTsare da Sesto in 
Milan, on the urauinds that the architecture contains 
cert. nil northern elements (Lehmann. rgSo). Since 
similar landscapes are found in m.iiu ot tlu‘ known 
wc^rks In Cii.niipietnno, lunsever, the siiL^cteslion that 
Rernaz/anc> ma\ ha\e coiitribuied to this one re- 
mains inconclusive. Lhe lavout of the landscape 
background, the mountains batheil in blm* mist and 
the deciduous tree concluding the iiejrt-harid c‘du;e ol 
the compositio* furtherinoie recall the iitid 

( hild n'lfli St . Immi in the I oiivre. 

( ii.nnpu‘trim»\ p.iintmi: is sittnifu.int not least be- 
cause It Iv.irs witness to Leon.irdo’s orii!;inal compo- 
sition tor a "Kneeling Leda”. which is otherwise 
known to Us onK m drawings - even if the swan is 
omitted from the Kassel picture Amongst I laui.ir- 
do’s own prc'limin.irv stiidic*s for tin* composition 
(C at. 56-58), those in C’hatswt>rih md Rotterdam 
come closest to C fi.unpietiim>\ [>icture (( at. 57-58). 
Iuri;en Lehmann (1980) .dso relaun a p.i^e of the 
( Adi \ rltliifi/hH' ( 2 Scjr) to the overall composition and 
the dr.iwin^ RL 12515-12518 to Leila’s head (Cat. 
59-62). Lhe thronoln^' of the* clr.iwiin;s tor ilu' 
■'Kneeliri;,^ Leda” remains a matter of deb.ite. The\ 
.in* tr.ulitionalK eoiisidered to date from t 1503-1506. 
sime wh.it are probabls the first studies on the sub- 
ject ip[)ear on a sheet in Windsor ( '.istle, which is 
connected with the /Lrrr/e e/ /Ifndihiri. On this s.ime 


sheet (C^it. 56), Johannes Nathan (1992) has rcceiuly 
identified a study by Leonardo tor the version of the 
I iind (didd with St Anne described by Vasari, and 
h.is (onsei|ueiirly dated it to 1501. If this is correct, the 
subsec|uerit studies lor the “Kneelnij; Leda” should 
all be dated somewhat earlier. 

Probably the most important .ispect of the Kassel 
Lcdn has emerij;ecl trom the results ot infra-red retlec- 
to^raphv earned out in 1984-1989. These' investiga- 
tions have brought to lii^ht not only an underdiaw'ini» 
for the figures visible today, but also clear traces ol 
the composition ol Leon.irdo's T/r^jn/ and Child intli 
St , h///(' in the Louvre. The St Anne cornposituni w.is 
c'vidc ntK transferred to the wiknl support of the Kas- 
sel paiiitinp, with the aid of a cartoon - or so denu^n- 
sti’iible tr.ices c>t '^ihdirro would a[)pear to imply 
(Mrammer. 1990; lAvnntde c 1/ nine di Lcdn, 2001). In 
view of the simil.iritu's .ilreadv noted in the hack- 
j^iound landscapes, it is possible that (Jiampietrino 
had Leonaido’s I ’//ijn/ nnd ('Jiild with St . h/m* in fri^iit 
of him even while he was working on Loin and her 
(diildien. Hc‘ mav c'ven h.ivc* iisc'd Leon.irdo’s oriii;in.il 
caitcuni. Whatever the c.isc*, .is [).ir.illels betwi'i'ii Ins 
own Ledn p.inel <ind othei paintings and diawinjw In 
Lc'on.irdo si‘em tc^ niiplv, hi* h.id verv diri‘cr .iccess to 
the wenks ot Ins rii.ister. These lonsider.itions i learK 
sii^^est that Cli.impietiino executed the “Kneeling 
I eda” in Mil.in umler rhe supervision of Leonardo 
lnmsi‘lf, in otlu*r vsonls bi-tweini 1508 .ind 1513. A 
Liter datiiiL^ for the panel is less plausible, since* the* 
I nud Chdd ii'ilh St , 1 //M( w.is available toi eoiisul- 
rarion in Milan .ir rhe laresr until 1516 (I eonardo’s 
emii;ranon to Lr.ime) and |n)ssiblv milv until 1513 
(Leonardo’s move to Rome). The suij,j;esiioii th.it the 
paintim; aiose onK .iftei i. 1520. when rhe nnd 
child irtth St . h/ni mas h.ive ri‘tiirni‘d to Mil.ni with 
S.ilai (c I. (Lit. XXVII), seems to me imlikelv in view 
ol Its mans leteiences to Leonardo’s oiii^inal diasv- 
iims/ svhich support .1 datini; before* I e'eni.irdo’s 
de.ith. 

In te^rm.il terms, the motif ot the kneeling Leda 
does not i\o back diiectls to .inllc|Ue models (Allison, 
1974; Kemp Sm.iit, 19S0), bur to the knee ling figure 
-lire*. Ills usi*d in Li'on.irdo’s St jerenie (C'.it, IX: dalli 
Ri goli, 1991, p. il). Without knossing mote about the 
context i»f the commission, ssv can onis speculate* 
.ibout the p.iinting’s |iossible uriderlvmg symbolism 
(c t.C at. XXIXa .ind b). 

Litcramre: .Mlisun. lyy.j. Keaiip Sni.irt. 19X0. I rlim.inn. 

19X0, pp K(‘m|\ 19X1. pp 270-271; hr.imiiiei. i(;9<c 

li.illi Ki’uoli, 1991, M.ii.mi. 1998; / ii'MWf(/(' ( // ttnio di I < </a. 
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XXIXa ToIIdwi'i i)f I c()ii.ir(l(>. 

after ,i cl< ^ii hv Lconar^k) 

Leda and the Swan, e. 1505-1515 (?) 

Oil Oil ivooil, I JO A yS {III 

I’lornm', (.'nilhiui dosili ( ^///;/, liir iSgo {QQJJi} 

XXIXb Fi)lkmv! <)l Leonardo (C!esaro da Seslo?) 
Leda and the Swan, e. 1505-1515 (?) 

Oil on wood, Q6f A yj y itii 
Siilidmry, H'llfon House I'nist, 

(Collection ol the luiil ol Penthtohe 


Leonardo’s original paininii; of a standing Leda and 
the Swan is ei^nsidered lost. It is known onlv fioin 
written sources and a nuniher ol ci^pies, of wIik li the 
lu-st are today lionsed in Wilton I louse, the IJIfi/i aiul 
the (jallena hoi ghese in Rome (ill. p. iSs). A drawing 
hv Raphael alter the “Staiuliiiit Leila” (Windsoi 
("astle, RL 12759) ami about a do/en othei copies tes- 
tify to the iiopulaiity ol the motif (Ve//osi, 19S5). 
Siiiie the painted copies vary in their det.nls both 
amount themsedves .md also 111 comp.irison v\ith the 
Raphael dniwing, it h<is been assumi'd suite Muller 
Walde (iHgy, 11, p[>. 142-143) that Leonardo exei iiti'il 
two different cartoons of his “standini^ L(‘da” tom- 
position (Meyer 7ui C\ipellen, 1996, pp. loN-nt, 
231-232). It Is possible, howi'vei, that these vari.itions 
are the result ol liberties taken by the copyists, scmie- 
thin^ p.iiticularly likely m the case of Raphacd. Llieie 
reigns no consi iisus iey;ardmp, the .ittiibution ol the 
two “Standiiij^ Leda” compositions illustrated heit*. 

A latp;e-tormat l.ed.i, asiiibed to Leonanlo him- 
scdl, IS nami'd in the inventory of Salai's estate ol 1525 
and by the Anoinmo (iaddiano (Lrey, 1892, pp. in, 
369) .ind L(mia//o {Iden, L'h. 2. 1590/ 1973, h P- -49: 
ruitliilo, 2.15, I59n/ig74» 11. p. 144; Rime, Milan 1587. 
p. 246, afte r IVdietti, 1964a). In 1624 C'assiano del 
l\) 77 o desenbes a I c'd.i b\ Leonardo house'll m 
Lontaineble.m, wheie it is ae,ain ireeireled towards 
the end e^f the 17’'* century. Snue 1775. houevei, it h.is 
been cemsidered lost (Po(»^i, 1919, p. XXXVl). I he 
desciiplions by Leim.1770 .md C^issiaiio ele'l P0770 le- 
late to .1 “St.indmi; Leda” compositiem. .is we know it 
from surviving copies. A large-foimat cartoon of .1 
“Standing Leda” is recoided in the Arionati ('ollec- 
lioii in Milan m Match 1671 (C'alvesi, 1985). 

Amongst Leonardo's original eli.ivMiigs. the st.md- 
ing Leda as a fullde'iigth figuie appears in three' f.iir- 
ly unremarkable sketches: in the (!ode\ Afliinthns 
(i56r-b ''4231) and on the ivcto and veiso ol a she'et 
pieseiveci 111 Wiiulseir ( astle (RL 12642). Mentiem 
should also be maele of a now b.irely eleeiphciable 
elrawing (01 tiacing?) ol a “St.iiielmg I eda” on a sheet 
(fed. 1), C'at. 388) nieliiele'd III Leoiiaido’s Manusenpt 
B, compileei in 1487-1490. The diMWings eif musical 
instruments ,md weapons on this sheet weie origi- 
nally dated to (. 1487-1490, but tollowing the elise ew- 
ery of the sketc h of a Leda beneath them were put 
back te^ the perioel altei 1505 (iVdretti, 1964). The 
arguments used to support this re'vised dating are in 
ui.';eiit need ol review, howe'vei. 

Considerably more detailed than the sketches ol 
Leda’s full-length ligiire are 1 ('onaido\ studies of 
her head (("at. 59-62), to which he evidently .ittached 
great impoitance. A number of Lc'onardo's di a wings 
of plants aie also thcuight to *var some connection 
with Leda ((dark/lVdrc'tti. 1968, no. 12419; ("at. 
414-424). I’he now’ widely accepted dating of these 
sheets and ochei studies lor the Leda to the period 
I isc:)S-i5io or evc'ii 1513/14 (Kemp/Smait, 1980; 
Kemp, 1981, p. 275) IS not unpicd>leniatic, snue it is 
based .ilmost eiunely on stylistic arguments. The 
only concrete clue to the dating of the' designs lor a 
“St.mdmg Leil.i” is providi'il by Raphael’s pen draw- 
ing in Windsoi ('astle. which aicwe between autumn 
1504 (when Raph.iel arrivcul in Hoience) ind June 


1506 (whc'ii Lc'on.irdo left for Milan). It is possibk . 
hnwevei, that 1 eon 'do or one ol his pupils rook up 
the Leda composition ag.im at a Liter date and in sev 
c'ral versions. In view' of the numerous e.iily replic.is 
of the “Standing Leda”, one might even suspect that 
Leemardo e.xei uted ci'rtain ci»mpositions, sucli as the 
Iwdii aiul possibly also the r/rvjiM mul (mild wiili 
St .h/f/c, only as cartoons, from wdiic h his pupils and 
assistants tlu'ii p.iinted a number ol copies. It is 
.imongst such copies, which may have hec'ii executc'd 
under Lec>narclo's siipc'rvision, that the veisions c>l 
the Ledii iind the Suuin m the LJiri/i (XXIXa) .md 
Wilton House' (XXIXb) belong. Llu' provenance of 
the vi'ision 111 the Uffi/i (c'.irlu'i m the Spiiidon CoL 
lection) c.m bi' tr.ui'd b.ick to 1874 (Leotiiiido e il nnto 
di l.edii, 2001, no. 111.5). The well-preserved painting 
IS ol extr.iordm.iiily high c|u.ilitv. I he same' is true of 
the Wilton I louse p.iiu l, whose piovenance can be 
ti.uecl back .it least .is f.n as 1730 .md which piobably 
stems from the Aiundel Collection (.1 (Aifiilo\lue of 
l\iintin{i\ ic>68, no 224). A veision m the (iaileria 
Boighese m Rome' is of ec|U.illy high c|ualitv and wms 
picd>ablv I'xc'i uti'd between ISIS and 1520 {l.eomndoe 
il nnto di I (do, 2001, no 111.6). This veision differs 
lonsideiably (lom those' m the UHi/i and the Wilton 
I louse in tiu' c'xi'i utioii of the childri'ii. 

Two .ittempts to link Leon.irdo’s ideas toi .1 Leda 
with possible p.iiions .ilso point tow.iids .1 rel.invely 
eaily cLiling. I hus it h.is lc>ng been con)c'itured that 
Leonardo's first designs lor a Led.i c omposition arose 
in ion|unction with the' Sfoiv.i m.iiii.iges at the Mil- 
anese court .nub or w'lth the subseciueiit births of the 
first legitim.ite sons o| ( uaii (»alea//o Sfoi /a and Lu- 
dovico Sfoi 7a (Muller-Walde, 1897. ILp. 140; ("alvesi, 
it;85). Ludovico il Moro is ceitamlv known to h.ive 
had an inti'rist m .mtic|ue Leda compositions (clalli 
Regoli, ic>9i, p. 10). Romano Namii, on the other 
li.iiuL sees Leon.irdo's / edii subject m the context of 
the [>ainting,s with which Isabell.i d'b.ste w.mted to 
lurnish her “studiolo” {Leotiiirdo e il nnto di Ledn, 2001, 
pp. 40-44). l:ven il these two theoiies cannot cur- 
leiitly be veritied, tlu'y indicate th.it it may yet be 
possible' to I'stablish a context lor Li'on.irdo’s Ledn 
designs. 

Lioin a lorm.il point ol view, Lc'on.irdo had 
evolved the motif of the standing Leda from anticiue 
representations ot Venus. Ills adheic'iue to classical 
models IS neveitlu'li'ss markedly limited. The degre'e 
to which Leonardo .utii.illy diew iifum antic|inty is 
something th.it sluuild be viewc'd with altogether 
more scepticism (d.illi Rc goli, 1991, p. ii). 

Literature: l icv, iHyz. pp in. Miillcr-W.ildc'. iHgy, II, 
I'oggi. un9. pp. XXXVI-.XXXVIII; t Ink IVciiiiu, ig6H, 
iins. I24I(). 12>if), . I ( Mliileeur A lg6S, no 2?4, 

Kcmp'Sm.irt, igSo, Kemp. igXi, pp 270-277; Vf7/i»si, iqS^, 
C'.iivvsi, ighs. I It K lure tic I Mcact. 1990; il.clli Kcgoli, 1991; 
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XXX St John the Baptist, r. 1513-1516 (?) 

( )ll v'M \ S7 (.ffl 

l\in\ Ju I Ini' 775 / MR jiS) 

I Ik- p.tiiinn^. uhuh is c-xcailtKl on a walnut [vnu-l 
(intorinarh»n kinilU suppliCil b\ hlisibcrh RavaiiJ). is 
in i:oo<l aMulinon. X-ravs haw rc\cak'il chat, in 
terms ot tlie overall depth of the paint, the tlu 

is similar to the A/enj Lhii and the HcHt- I rr^ 
f.'Mi.rr (Hours. IQS4 nul IQ62). Hie \ei\ careful appli- 
earion of the paint, often in rrmsparent lasers, has 
alsi^ prodiieed the effeit for sshuh Let^ianlo 

hetame famous. In its harels peneptihle transinons 
from li^ht io shade, the paintin^^ resembles the M^^fu 
L/'.i. fcven more than in the latter portiait, hosseser. 
the appeararue of the painting is distorted b\ the v ir- 
nish, svhuh has ilarkened with a^e. 

The paintHK:, ssluwe dating in partieular remains 
the subiect of dispute, was in Leonardo’s workshop 
in C'loux in October 1517 (de Heatis, 1517) and cithei 
in Salai’s estate m Milan in 1525 (Shell Sironi, lygi) 
or sold to an agent of the FTencli king in 1518 (Jesta/, 
1909) The Anonimo (iaddiano mentmiis a joliii bs 
the hand e>f Leonardo, sshereas V.isail (1568) de- 
Mnbes an Annuimanon ang(‘l that mas be idenrual 
ssitli the Sr /l’/im (Ottino ilella ( hiesa, p. Ilo; 

Maiaiii, 19H9, pp. 14S-147). Around rS42 the painting 
appi ars to have formed part of the collecrion assem- 
bled bs thi‘ Lreneh king at bi)ntainebleau. which also 
included Leonardo's .\/eMJ /.i^z, litlL limnurn\ l ir^iin 
e/ /<? ij'- and LuLi (I)imi<-r, 1900, p. 282) (.Jinte 
how ir ^pt:nt the remainder of the 16" tenturs, boss- 


ever, \ve ilo nor know. In 1625 Louis XIII exchanged 
the St Jolui fi'r a portrait oi rrasmiis bv Hans Holbein 
and a Holy l'\nHily bv Titian owned by King C diaries I 
of Lnglaiul. In 1649 the banker Lberhard [abaeh pur- 
chased ilie painting svlien the collection ot Cdiarles I 
was sold. It then passed inti> the possession of ( 'ar- 
vlinal Ma/ann and in 1661 back to the rreiuh king 
(C'o\-Uearick, 1972, no. 22b). before entering the ci>l- 
lection of the Louvre after the Lrench Kevolunon. 

Since the second half of the 20^‘* centurs, the St phti 
has mcreasinglv been accejued as an original work In' 
Leon.irdo, in particular since X-iavs established that 
it IS painted in a reihnh]ue rvpical o\ Leonaido 
(Hours, 1054 and 1062). Thus (Attino dell.i C"hu‘sa 
(19O7). Kemp (19S1), Maiaiii (loSo: iqoq) and Arasse 
(i99tS), for example, all .igree that the paiiiting was 
e.xccuied bs LeonanK' aliMie. t 'ontroverss neverthe- 
less coiitinues to surround the dating ot the p.inel. 
Ihe most plausible time tiame lor its e.xeculKMi svas 
for mans sears ci>nsideied to be 1513-1516 (Heguiii, 
1983; T)ttiiio ilella Cdiiesa, 1967), on the grounds that 
the St I'Ini takes Leonardi^'s ^Innuito to its most li>gii .il 
coiiclusKui and that the influeiKe of this teihiiK|ue is 
seen iiuwt strongls in KaphaeTs late Roman ssoiks 
(Vteil (Lirris Posner, 1974). An earlier dating of 
aiouiid 1504 09 ssas proposed in tlu- Lite 19'*' leiirurs 
bs Paul .Mullei-Waldc (III, iSqS, pp. 225-249), hoss- 
ever, and Pedrerri (1973. PP- 166-167) has moic re- 
leiitls put forss.ird a dating o { . 1509 using the same 
arguments. Muller-Walde, Pedretti and Liter even 
Mai tin Kemp (1981, p. 339) cite, as grounds fi>r .111 
earlier vlariiig. a sheet in the (a\Ii \ . ItLnithny (fol. 489 
I79r- 1) on ss Inch one of I eonardo’s pupils has drassn 
the raised hand of St Jidiii in pale strokes Snue .1 dir- 
ectls lelated slice* in the (A’l/es AtLifitun^ (3S‘^r.i 997T) 
is il.ited to 3 Mas IS09. the aiithois conclude that 
I eon.irdo commenced his St fAm pamring duiing 
this peruvl. f iles also find suppoir h>i a date pilot t(^ 
Isio in the priuiiineiue, in rloreiitine .irt, of Sr [e>hn 
lCt>nog!aphs. A closer comparismi betsseeii the 
painring and the drasving. lu>sNever. leve.ils as mans 
difference's as simiLirities (h»r example in the pe>si- 
tuMis i»f the middle finger aiul thumb). It is |m>b.ibL' 
tlnit the sheet in the (loihx AtLtntuu^ simpls shosss .1 
variarion upon a comnmnls used pointing gesture, as 
ileplosed bs i>ther artists and not least bv Leonarelo 
himself in the .'li/eraffi'n A tin the /.»^^ Supjut 

and in the /iur/n/vjren //eiM (Art^\ni (Weil Ciarris Pos- 
ner, pp. 66-67; K hrcnb.Kh. 1997. p. 288), as ssell as in 
A numbi-r of ilrassings (( at. 16, 143, 154). Despite 
these objeetions, Villata (l997, 1909I') (ontinues to 
adhere ti> the eailv dating and dr.isss attention, like 
Suida (1929) before him. to svoiks bs Piero di (a>si- 
nio, svhuh take up thi* pointing gi stiire made by 
St John. Without new information regarding the 
backgrfiund to the St joint commission, however, dat- 


ings of this kind must remain hypothetical. (An the 
basis c^f the argumeiiis put forward by Weil Ciarris 
Posner, however, a dating of 1513-1516, correspcandiiig 
to Leonardo's st.iy in Rome, seems to me the most 
plausible, 111 [lartu ular since the icoiu^graphy of St 
John seems to have plaved a certain role not just in 
Florence, but also in Rome under the Medici Pop(‘ 
Lc'o X (cf. main text, |). igy). 

It is pcassible that Leonardo designed another com- 
position formallv related to the S 4 John, namely the 
angel of the Annunciation described bv Vasari (1568), 
svhich IS known from copies in the Kunstmiiseiim in 
ILisle (ill. p. 202), in the AshmolcMii Museum in (Ax- 
ford and in the Hermitage in St Petersburg (Marani, 
1989, pp. 145-147. see above). 11ns Annunciation 
angel is .ilsc> found in the c|ualit.itivelv poor drasving 
bv a pupil, probably dating Iroiii between 1503 and 
1506, on a sheet in Windsor C'asile (RL 123281; ("at. 
105). (An the basis ot this and other drawings bv 
pupils (C'A 395r and Venue, Accademia, no. 138), as 
svell as tsvo remarks bs V.isaii (V.isari, 1550, p. 552: 
Vasari. 1568. IV. p. 50; VI, p. 603-604 [Lijcol Kthtin]), 
It has l.istlv c*ven been ccnicluded that, beisveen 1507 
and 1508, Leonardo sv.is involved in the production 
ot a group of figures bv (Iiov.iiini Francesco Riistici, 
including a Sr John the H.ipiisi, tor the Rapristers 
in rli^reiue (Muller-Walde, 1898; Kemp, 1988). 
W'hether the problem.itu dr.isvings .mil the vague in- 
foimation piovided bs V.isari .illoss coiuliisions c)l 
this m.igmrude lemains open lo debate, hosvever. 

With ivg.ird to inrerpii't.irions of the St John ccmi- 
posiiu>n. [\ntu iil.ir .ittcniion should be dr.iss n to Paul 
Rarolsks (1989). .u cording, lo sshom the p.nntmg il- 
lusti.ifcs the opening vcises c)l St )c>hirs (iospel, 
sshuh set out John’s role as a svitness to Hod’s light. 
Kreul (1992) .md Vill.it.i (n^gob, pp. 148-158) opt tor 
mole el.iboiale mterpreiaiions. •• 

(iood co[>ies of the St joint .ire housed m the Pin.i- 
loteca Ambrosi.m.i m Milan (attributed to Salai; 
Bora, 1987), in the (’ollection Hherams m P.iris ((Ai- 
imo delLi Cdnes.i, 1967, p. no) and in Naples (Hapodi- 
monte. Inv. 8(>5 .md 1040; Ve/zosi. 1983, p. 144). Ihe 
rsso versions m N.iples .ne piobablv based on the 
cops m the Ambrosi.m.i. 

I.ircrarurc: Me.nis. isi? (lU liniin. 1919. no. 23S. Vill.ii.c 

1999. Ill' ui).81k‘II Sironi. 1991 , Hciu ili'frni ( I, 1991. P ii'- 
(Hiili, iS-7-iSln). I n'\. ih 9 Ji. p Ml (Aiiomino ( i.kUmiio). 
|V>g^i. 1919. p XXIII. Ilouis. 1954, IT -n-2l. .mil u/‘-^ 

[>p 129- 128. ( )rtmo JrILi ( Im s.i. 1967. no 37. Weil ( i.niis 
Uosner. Hj7.i, p 22. Kemp. 1981. pp 09 - 314 , heguin, 1983. 
pp 79-80. Hor.i, 19S7, I 3 .iri 4 sk\, 1989. M.ir.mi, 19K9. no 24. 

Vill.ii.i, 1997 mil 1999I’ 
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XXXI Workshop of Lfoiianlo (?) 

St John the Baptist (with the Attributes 
ofBacchus), c. 1513-1519 (?) 

(hi OH uvoJ, thHhIntcd to titiu’ih, tyj \ i/s ifn 
MuHi dii I.oiirn, hir. 7S0 

I ho painting is not in goiul loniliritMi, prinianlv 
owing to the claniagc* it snfforctl in the pn^ioss of 
being transfcirccl ♦ oni panel to canvas. 'The top lavei 
of paint IS missing in a nimilHT of plaees, aiui several 
flaws in the sin face of the flesh impan the overall ef* 
feet of the panning. Refoiiching in the late 17'** i i‘n- 
tiiiT gave St John the arriihuies that transformeil him 
into Haeehiis: a wreath of ivv (or vine leaves?) on the 
head of the former saint, a panthei or leopanl skin 
and a thvrsos (the staff of Haecluis, (reared i^iir of 
John’s original staff). The plants in the foreground 
and parts of the landscape hackgiouiui have survived 
without alterations and in good loiulition (Suida, 
igzg; I lours. IQ54). A numher of areas (>f ig‘''-century 
retouching were iemovi‘d n ig47 (Wollers. i(;s-i, 
pp. I43-*44)* 

The Louvre painting is possibly identical with the 
large-format .S7 John mentioiK'd in the 1525 inventor\ 
of Salai’s estate (Shell/Sironi. iggi. p. 104). Whatever 
the case, it is named by ( 'assiano del Poz/o in 1625 in 
Ills description of the loyal art coll(‘ction in f-ontaine- 
bleaii and is nientimied by Vcw Dan and CTarles Le 
lb tin in 1642 and 1683 lespectively. The attributes of 
Hacciius must have been added shortly after this, 
since in an inventory of 1695 the cotiesponding entry 
has been corrected to “liaccus dans iin paysage” 
(Poggi, igig, p. XXXV). It IS listed in subsec|tient cat- 
alogues undei this new title. 

Whether or not this painting may be altribiit(‘d to 
Leonardo has always been a mailer of contention. 
Suida and otheis have ruled out I eonardo’s author- 
ship even .is reg.irds the composnioii. Artists associat- 
ed with the painting m the earlier literatun* include 
Hi'rna77aiio (cieclited chiefly with tln' landscape) 
eVsare da Sesto, Marco irOggiono. Salai (in tonnec- 
tion with th(‘ figure) and Fraiicesto MiT/i (PoggK 
igig; Suida, ig2g, 15s). More recent c titles, how- 


ever, see evidence of Lec^iardo's own h.ind In iuMih 
the aieas of overpain ng (Kudel, 1985; M.ir.im, igSc)), 
leading to renewed support for the possibility of 
an attribution to the master himself (Ar.isse, 199^. 
pp. 470-473; Maraiii, 1999* pp- 33o. 340). I’lie aigii- 
ments put forward by Poggi (igig) and Suida (1929) 
still remain valid, however: nowheie in Leon.irdo’s 
diawings and notes or m the early siMirci's do we find 
any meiiiion of .1 St John composition coiiesponding 
to this one. I'he less than forlun.ile seated pose and 
indeed the vsliole layout of the painting (which le- 
calls, moreover, tin* l.cthi m the Ulfi/i) thus .irgue 
.igainst an attribution to Leonardo, .is do the exag- 
gerated silhouetting of the feet and the excessive 
shading of the face. 

While I rit7 (1960) pioposes .1 genuinely (’Jiiistiaii 
mterpier.irion of the p.iinting .is St Jc'hn ni the 
wildeiness (with the .u|uilegia in the loieground .is .1 
symbol of the hope of Salvation, .iiid the deei in the 
background as a symbol of tlu‘ Ikiptism). Arasse 
(iggg) sees the |\iinrnig soonei as a pagan or l)io- 
nysi.in underst.indmg of the divine .is current .it the 
papal court m Rome under Leo X. 1 he picture looks 
kick in many of its det.iils to .in e.iiliei ciMiiposiiioii' 
al type, as represemted by Jacopo del Sell. no's St John 
in the Natimial (i.illeiy in Washmi>ton, !)('. loi ex- 
.iniple; t‘choes of this s.inie type c.in ,ilso be n'en in 
the Ihtptisni oj (Jinst (C!at. IV). 

A dam.iged and lew’oiked led chalk drawing of St 
John, attributed to Leonardo on very we.ik grounds, 
was housed 111 the Musi'o del Sac 10 Monte in Varese 
until 1974 (IVdretti, i(>73, p. 173). Ii is now lost and is 
occ.isionally cited as .1 prep.ir.itory study for the [ires- 
ent painting. A copy attributed to ('esaie da Sesto or 
Reiihirdino Luim hangs m the N.iiional (i.illery m 
Ldinburgh. burthei copies, which h.ive yet to be 
studied 111 depth, aie n.inii‘d in Suida (1929) and C7tii- 
no della (diies.i (1967). 

Literature: )N»ggi. 1919. pp XXXIV-XXXVI. Suiel.i. 1929, 
pp, 153 iSs: f loins, igS4, pj). .u-23; hit/. I 9 t»(»; Ollino dt ll.i 
C'hu’s.i, no M.n.iin. 1989, no 25. Ai.issf, 1999. 
pp. .| 7 n-.| 7 i. 
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Perfecting the art of drawing 


Ir In cle ir from c\en a hriet glaiue at the illiisti ations 
in tins \olimK’ that LcXMiard^' da Viiki\ diawiiigs aie 
I haiacteii/eil In enonnotis vaner\ in teiins ot lech- 
nu|ne. formal voeahular\ and Mih|ecr inattei. His 
wv'ik ranges in sti>pe from the mostU eaiK studies 
executed in inetalpoint c>n piepaied paper (C'at. igi) 
ti' the impulsive chalk drawings of his mature \ears 
(c'at. ^gg). from the animated figure studies, which 
he sketched wiili a pen and a brush (C’at. 117), tc^ his 
extra* 'idinaiiK disciplined pen-and-ink studies in the 
fields of anaronn (Car. :6o) and techiudog\ (C'at. 
556). L eonardo seems to have been the fiist to make 
N\siematic use c't red chalk and over the course his 
caieei would develop a distinctive range of graphic 
technic|ues. such as hatching, whuh fcdlows the 
fi^rm. rhri'Ugh which he invc>ked rounded vcduines 
with particular plastu itx (Car. 373). 

The signilicaiui* I'f I.ei'ii.irdo's \.irier\ i^f ri‘ch- 
iiKjue fen the preness c*t artistic imeiituni c.ui be* semi, 
f*^r ex iinple. in his prehininar\ studies tor the [..hi 
.Sh/’per (("‘at. I hus he develops the oveiall 

arrangement of the figures ami their pines in a tndi- 
tional pen drawing (C'at. ig), but opts for the two 
softer media of black and red chalk in Ins studies c^f 
heads for individual Apostles (C'at. 20-23), alKnving 
him to render their facial expressions in grcMtei and 
more differentiated di'tail. Indeevl, the potential of 
led chalk to acliie\e certain effects is sonu'thing th.it 
seems to ha\e interested Leonardo from an e.irU 
srage: he experimented with this iiiedium 111 pariicu- 

l.ir in his technu al snidies relatinu to the Shnza M»>n- 
ument (C'at. 06-72) and returned to it again after 
l.SC>o (C:at. \i, 30-41^ 40, ^ 1 , 54. 55, 76, 77, 136, 145. 

146. 148. 152). 

There ma\ be a c*'nnection between Le*niardo’s 
growing Use of reil ch.ilk (here represented b\ s»>me 
90 drawings) and his diminishing usv iif rradirion.il 
metalpoint (of which some 7s examples are nu hided 
here), vchuh ippears liardK at all in his surviving 
iriivre after 1500. A clear increase c.m also be identi- 
fied in his use of blai k chalk (represented here* m 
some iHo drawings), a medium that I eonardo em- 
plo\ed far less in the \ears before 1500 (( '.at. 149, 2 15, 
2IH. Z^X. 260. 276. 3U, 4ir) than 111 the two decades af- 
terw.irds and that often appears in con)unction with 
pen, the technKjue Letariard*) ciepl*)\ed most fre- 
ejUentU of all. In his i fmice of red aiiil black chalk, 
Leonardo ackriow ledgetl his interest in rh*' cr*Mtion 
*'f soft tr iiisitioris betvseen light ami sh.uli* (cf. C 'h. 


lO); ch.ilk permitted more suggestive tonal values, 
an effect tli.it cmild be heightened vet further in the 
case of finer-grameil, rcil chalk draw ings executed on 
paper coated with a reddish preparation (C at. 21, 22, 
31. 39-41. 99). Theie aie parallels, lurthermore, be- 
tween the possibilities offered bv chalk drawing and 
those inherent in o\\ painting, a technic|uc that Leo- 
naido look to new levels. Here, too, the .irtist aimed 
.It smooth tiansitK>ns between areas of light .ind d.irk. 
I he red chalk drawing similaiK lepieseiited .1 medi- 
um within whuh he ciuild explore these effects. 

Although the Muing I eonanli^ umlerwent .in 
aitist’s appieiiticeship. and altlunigh his talents in 
paiticulai .is a painter contiibuted lo his e.irK fame, 
onl\ a fr.icrion of his surviving drawings relate to 
piojects for paintings, si ulpturi‘s or buililings. Uv fai 
the largest pait i>t his graphic work is di‘voteil to 
problems that are related to his activities ,is an artist 
either imiK irulirecrK (as in the case *d ph\siognom\. 
anatonu, meih.iim .il t'ligineering. light and shade, 
for example) or lu't at .ill (as in the i.ise of i.irtog- 
iaph\. miluaix engineering, flight and tUiiig m.o 
Hnnes). It seems that Leonardo did not alwavs find it 
eas\ to draw lines bi*twi‘(‘n his varuuis fields of inter- 
est. Several of his dr.iwmgs make it cle.ir th.it he was 
often w*>ikiiig on c|uite diff(*rent problems .it tlu* 
sank rime. Ihi emerges from a large sheet from his 
mature \ears (^20 \ 446 mm; (.'.it. 197). <>n which a 
iiumbcT of geiMiu tru' stiidu s .ire )*)ined b\ drawings 
('f the human figure ami sketi hi*s of pl.ints, i loihls 
.ind horses. Although examples i>f siu h sheets (if. 
(- <ir. 19, 27. 105. 144, soo) make u|> onl\ .1 sm.ill pro- 
pi^rtion of 1 eonardo’s sun’iving graphic auivie .is a 
whole, there is pleiitx of evulence that i)thers of the 
same kind h.ive sime falli'ii vutim to tlu‘ sciss*>rs. 
AiiHMigst the drawings i>f st>-called ch.ir.uter he. ids, 
f*'r example, we find .1 large number of fragments 
m>t mikli bigger than .1 p*>st.ige st.imp (Cat. 193 .iikl 
194): tile sheets from vsliich these tinv ski‘ti lies were 
*>ike cut would probabK have looked ver\ similar to 
('at, 197, on which we .ilsc> find the bust *)f in old 

m.iii III profile. 

.\1 .in\ of tfiese small fragments umloubtcilK bear 
vMtness to earl\ and sometimes misguided .ittempts 
b\ later generations to put I.<*on.irdo\ surviving 
v\orks into some kind of order. When, for ex.imple, 
l^ornpeo Leom (( IS33-160S) got hold of several rn.in- 
uscripts and a large numb<T of drawings by Leonar- 
tlo m the 15H0S, he pn>c ceiled to demonstrate just 


how' far-reaching siu h incursiisiis could be. Li-nm 
namelv gliieil the loose sheets into tw'o very l.irge al 
bums, devoting one to siudu's rel.iting to engineeriiu' 
and machineiv and the other to Leonardo’s aitism 
drawings .md anatomical studies. The album iledi 
cated to engineering h.is siiue become known as 
the CaicIcx Atl.inticus. while the seci^nd contained 
the drawings todav housed in the Royal Library in 
Windsor C!astle. Sime lountless numbers of I eo 
nardo’s oiigmal shei'ts of drawings contained both 
aitistic and technical studies, Leom repiMtedb resoit- 
ed to scissois III older to ensure the consistency of his 
sNstem. I'his means th.it several fiagments in the 
Wiiklsor I.eoni volume .ictu.illv belong in tin* C'odex 
Allantkus, which is tod.is IiousiaI in the I*iii.ici)iei.i 
Ambiosiana in Milan. 

I viai if I eoni's diastic measures ,ill but defy coni- 
prelumsk'ii tod.iv, tlu* ili*siri‘ to introduce order into 
Leonardo's graphic ceuvre reni.ims umleist.nul.ible. 
1 he difficulties this presents, and tlu* f.ut that Leo- 

n.irdo himself w.is fullv awaie of the disorg.ini/ed 
st.ite of his papers, emergi s from .1 note that the 
almost 6o-\e.ir old .irtist wrote .it the st.irt of one of 
his mamisciipts: "Begun at I lorence, in the lunist* of 
l^ieio di Braccu> Mailelli. on the 22" ' dav (4 M.in h 
isoH. And this IS ro be a collection without ordei, 
taken from m.iiu papers whuh I h.ive c*)pieil heie. 
hi>ping [o .irr.Mige them Liter each in its pl.ici*, ai 
c*>rding to the subjects of which they iiiav Heat | |" 

(Rl W 4). Ihis New Yeai’s iesc>lution of 150S (in 
Moh'iu i*, the* iu‘w vear bi'g.in at tlu* start of spring) 
i*choes till* impression th.it i.in e.isily be given bv the 
oiigin.illv largeK unoidered m.iss of drawings. It is 
not suipiising. theiefoie, th.ii the t.isk of piesentiin:: 
I eonardo’s leg.icv has caused m.inv a he.idai he ovei 
the \e.irs. I Iis a*uvre is l.irgeK a sketch, .1 plan, a con- 
cept. Tipping the si.iles opposite* .1 dozen 01 so ori- 
gin, il paintings are thousands of sketches of v.ir\ing 
ilegrees of (*l.iboration and notes for the most part 
recorded m mirror-wTiting. 

Leon.irdo’s habit of using mirror-w riting in his 
notebooks .ind manuscripts, in other words of writ 
mg from right to left, for ceiituiies cast .1 paiticnlai 
air of secreev over his legaev. He was regularlv siis 
pei ted of h.iving deliberately veileil his vviitmgs so e 
to prevent unauthori/ed access to Ins ideas and in 
veiitions. While the sense of mystery with which the 
sui rounded his work may have served to heighten n 
fascination, Leonardo’s reasons for choosing niiiio- 
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writing sc*c*iii toji.ivi* Inx'ii cliic*fly piMclit.il in nature: 
he was lefr-liaiidetl, anil it lie wrote in the normal 
tasliion Ironi left to right he risked smudging rlu' wet 
ink w^ith his hand. Leonardo evidently made no se- 
erer ot his reveised method ot willing, sinee the iMily 
souites (Vasari, 1568, IV, p. 35) legularly mention that 
his notes are hi'st read with a inirroi. 

[Iianks to ehaiacleristu s such as Ins minor writ- 
ing, hut not least also (iue to the shi'ei volunu' of his 
surviving drawings. Leonardo has hei|uearhed to us 
a body ot woik that follows the oiijiosite |)atli‘rn to 
till* leuvre of most of his lontimipoiaiies. Whereas 
artists sueh <is (ihiilaiid.iio, Motiicelli .md IViutnno 
ate known to us in ilo/ens ol paintings hut just a few 
draw'ings, the opposite is true of Leonardo, hv w hom 
wr have ,1 huge numher of w’oiks on papei and just 
a handlul of paintings. This lannot he expl.imed 
sim|dy hv the I.kI that Leonardo lelt his iliawings 
and maiuiseiipls to Lr.meesco Mel/i, a ronscientions 
pupil who fervenrlv proteeted the works hi' h.id 
inherited against loss or di'stiuclion. luinallv decisix * 
is the fact th.it Leonaido prodiieed veiy little as .1 
painter hut an extraordin.iry amount .is .1 dr.iughts- 
man. In view ol the wealth and variety of his dr.iw 
ings, It might appe.ii neiess.iry and sensible to organ- 
ize I eonaido’s sketehi's .ind notes ihronologiiMlIv. In 
the case of .1 small selection ol dr.iwings, diis solution 
might even he feasible, hut .1 serious altempt to im- 
pose such .1 chronological oidei upon Li'onardo’s en- 
tile gr.iphie ivuvie w'ould soon come to a de.id end. 
I low d(^ you date singli' sheets such .is (].it. \i)j dis- 
cussed ahoxe, for exanifde, which i omL..;e a numher 
ol sketches that appear to have been e'euited over 
an extended time span? In response to this piohlem. 
ail historians have sought to exri.ipolale, Ironi the 
stvie of Leonardo's dr.iwing and wilting, criteri.i by 
which Ins works can he d.ited. Lhe success ol this 
method IS limited, however, since the chronologic.il 
framework that c.in he built up lioni dr.iwings dated 
by Leonardo himsell (C"at. 192, 261, 319. 429, 440, ;,t^ , 
562), from sketches datable with iclereiice to e.xter 
iial events (C !ar. 128. 144, 496), from stiu -s that arose 
in conneetu^n with documented projects (cl. Cdi. 1-2) 
and Irmn dated maiuiscripls is still full of gaps w hen 
It comes to dating othc'r drawings. Dating works of 
art on the basis of sr>'listie criteria is always a matter 
of interpretation, vireovc'r, .md often give' rise to 
controversy. The situation is fuither complicated by 
the fact that Leonaido is known to h.ive experiment- 


ed with .md di-vi ;oped ceit.im subjects and motifs 
over lengthy jii iiods ol time. An obvious i*x.im|>le 
IS the b.ickgroimd group of b.ittling hmsi'nii ii m the 
Atloriiiu^n of ilic (('at. X, 1481 '82). which siibse^ 
cjiic-iitly foims the basis ol the ii iitial giouj) m the 
litiftlc ol .\ii\ihitni (C\it. XXVI. 1504-1506), but this 
s.mii- pr.ictice c.m be* found m most s|>heres ol Leo- 
n.irdo's alt .md siieme. Ileiue e.irlii i allem[>ts to 
order LecMi.irdo's graphic iriivri' into .1 rigid ihronol- 
ogv led to a disic>iled view of his working method. In 
view of this lact, m.my of the cl.itc's given here should 
hi' uiideistood simpiv as starring-|>omts lor furtiu i 
discussion. 

I he most sensible option thus still ap|>e.us to be 
to pieseiit Leon.iido’s gi.iphic cruvie ticU 111 chron- 
ok^gical (M-dei but m terms of subject mattei. In 
the present volume, this h.is been ki'pt as sjH'cific .is 
jM)ssible. R.ither than generali/ed i.itegoiies such 
.IS “Art" .md “Science" or “Miciocosnr* and “Macii>- 
eosm", the heaclmg,s chosen :ie those th.it I eon.iido 
himsell identified as specific .ireas of his lesearch. 
This method follows c>n from the vsork ol Arthur 
L. Pojdi.mi. who m 1946 set the standard with his 
ol Lcoiuudo do I bringing ti>gethei sonii' 
300 bl.ick-and-while illustrations .md a detailed com- 
nientarv. With its considerably laiger numbi'i of le- 
prodiictioiis, howrver, most ol them m colour, and 
VMih its more' diffeientiated distribution ol the dr.iw'- 
mgs into 16 gioups, the juvsenr cMtalc\gue .illows us tc> 
take <1 more precise look <it Leonardo's spheies ol in- 
(eiest .md working methods. In c-ontiasi to Loph.im's 
sc'lecrioii, moreover, greater .itreiition has been de- 
voted to Leonardo's mainisciijHs, within which the 
lion's sh.ire of his di.iwings .ippe.ir. This has bi‘i*n 
proved all the more necessary by the rediscovery of 
the Ca>dices M.idrid I and II 111 1965 (('.it. O5, 66, 
68-* 72, 467, 471, 517--543). Also nu liided aie studii's 
from I eon.iido’s inaiiuscripts that convex an impres- 
sion ol the series into which Leonardo himsell 01- 
gaiii/ed his drawings (( '.it. 286-319, 484-494, 517-543, 
6H' 643, 645, 648-662). Lveii 111 the case cd the very 
laige nuinbei ol dr.iwings lepioduced here, it has ol 
course been necessary to be selective One victim of 
this selection piocess. which was based ncH least on 
aesthetic .iigumeiits, h.ive been diagrammatic illus- 
trations, whic h are difficult to enderstand without .1 
kiicnvledge of Leonardo's .icconijianying writings. 

The short essays prefacing each cli.ipter introduce 
the subjc'ct are.i and its positicMi within I eoiiaido's 


ivuvie .md she'd light on the .iitisl's method vi.i di'- 
lailed .m.ilyses of nidividu.il shec'ts. Ilu'y therebx 
sl.nt from the pieniisi' th.it I I'on.iido’s gia[)hic leg.ic v 
not onix ie|)ii‘sents .m i‘\|ncssK>n ol Ins .irtistu t.ilent, 
but .ilso be.irs witiu'ss to Ins mli'iisive study of almost 
.ill the jdu'iiomen.i ol the* visible xxoild. C!h.nacli‘ris- 
tic of this siudv xv.is not simplx Lc'on.iido's |)olemic 
.itiiiude toxv.irds the- boiK ol kiunxlc'dge lepiesenled 
In esi.iblishc'd .luihoi iiic s (KI W ^ 12, IIS9; Ms. I, fol. 
102 (Lum.ig.illi, I9s2. jv 43I; ( '.It. 294), but .ilso his de- 
siie to pel feet his oxx n .ibilities .is .1 di.iughtsmaii .md 
thus to .issei t the [u im.ic x of the* nn.ige (M K 25). Lor 
the im.ige was, lor Lc on.iiilo, the domm.mt medium 
of .ill commumc .ition. 

lolhiinio^ Soduu I'huiL: /.ollnoi 

LitcT.itiiro: Molu. n>n>. n>-7. hiunsoii. 

Pnploin. ig4f> (igg-i). ni. i(;S7. C l.nk Pi iln i'. i' 

Anii's-I I'wis, |(>S|. Anu's-I cwis Wiiplil. igSl. 

1 iliiiMinn. lyXs; Kiinp. igSg. Il til'll ig02. N.itli.m, iggs. 

M iiiih.K li. iggg. 
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I Drawings and sketches for surviving or documented paintings 


r!u‘ tiist drawings in this i.ir.iloguc. a srudN 
tv'r the I used .nin i't the angel in the . h/n/niu./neM ar- 
tiilnited to Leonardo in the L.dfi/i [Cm. V'), is seem- 
iiigU iiiispv\taailai (L'at. 3). lUit the sheet, winch 
nu isineN a modest 7S \ g’ mm. emlHKlies se\eral 
teatines t\fMcal ot Leoii.irdi>‘s graphic woik. I he 
Miiall dnwiiig is in Li^t the onl\ siir\ivnig srud\ tiM' 
the hiniifjiUjrii^n. I his in iCscll makes it c har.u teristic 
ot Leonardo's aaivre, tc*r although the masici un- 
di-'iihiedU executed diveiis ot prclimitiai\ di aw nigs 
t»H each ot his paiiiiings, there are several picrurcs - 
including, toi example, the A/cnj / /nj - tor w Inch tu^t 
a single stud\ has survived. When exaiiininig Leo- 
nardc^’s drawings, rlierehnv. we must coiistantK re- 
mind ourseUes ot the miorimMU percentage c't woiks 
that have been k^st. L\en those sheets that art' still 
extant have not all Ccniie down to us ni their origi- 
nal ti'irm. Thus the said\ ten the . b/M/n/ifi.’neM, like 
mans other drawings, has been trimmed, as esideiit 
tnim the tiagmeiit ot a retl ihalk skc'tch still visible 
in the upper right-hand corner - pn'b.ibls pirt ot 
.1 suids ot A head. I he sm.ill [H*n dr.iwing ssas prob.i- 
bl\ cut our i't a larger sheet b\ a Liter collcctv^r, v^r 
mas eseii have been snipped out In the aitist hnn- 
sc It. perhaps because he tlu>ughr it parricularls ssoith 
riMuembcTing i»r keepnm (hie ot the puqmsi-x, ot 
this dr.issmg is nimels to pc'rtras the angel’s sleese 
in a manner that expresses the motion ot the arm 
beneath. 

Levniardo's interest in this artiscic problem niaiii- 
tested itselt m other drassmgs (see Indoss) .ind in 
mans details ss ithin his paintimts (sutli .is C’.it. V'l, X, 
XXVII), arul eijualls. ro<i. in his theoretical ssntmgs 
lui luns to depn r the mosx ments ot the human bods 
.iiid the accomparising fium.in emotions. '* I he good 
painter has to paint tsso princijs.il things, rh it u ^.is. 
mm .iiid the intenlion ot Ins mind. The tirst is eass 


Altooctlu r, /j^ yen M4> irtb irotidt rlully nispiral 
hy tin i^hht i'/ ( iiul, ///V r.s (»/ cApress/uM iirrc 
poli'Lrfiilly fed hy j inllin^ nu niory titid intrllaf, 
and hiy wrifnii; uniiryrd lih idoh v prrcht’ly, fhaf 
his ar^jnntrnty and nay^nin^^s conloufidrd the nwst 
forntidahlc iritn^ 
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.md the second ilitticulr, because the latter h.is to be 
repiesented through gestures and mcwemenis ot the 
limbs" (MK 3S1S). 

As in sc» mans cuhei passages ssithin his treatise on 
|s.unring, I eonauks heie seeks to ccnives tund.imen- 
tal insights into the creative prcHcss - an .11111 ih.it also 
undeilies his artistu pnsilnctusn. 1 hus I ei>n.iido’s 
di ass mgs, even more th.m his |s.minngs, shcil light on 
his thought processes as ,in .11 list. Amongst his thoii- 
s.inds o\ lAtaiit studies, onls a lelativels sm.ill num- 
bei ot drasMiigs serve the esvlutic'n ot a pl.mneil 
jxiinmig 01 sculpture; msteail, I l on.irdo devoted b\ 
tar tin* l.ii gest jviit i>t his giaphic a-usre to invc'stig.it- 
ing the tuiulamentals ot artistic design and to evidv- 
ing toniial soliitums that did ni>t necessaiils have a 
diiect piactical a[q>luatu>n. I sen in sheets that can be 
assigned [o a sjiecitic ['ii>)ect i>r ssork, wi‘ i^tten tind 
him |>nici‘sNing nie as to s\ Inch he would return .ig.iin 
.It .1 later date. 

I hus the close mter.ictum bt‘tssi‘i‘n the human fig- 
ures in a Sfiiil) t^f [lit M.hhnUii (( ’.it. .|), tor ex- 

ample. anticipates the sketches tor tiu* I ir\^ifi iind 
C.liilJ n'nli St . bn/< ((.'.it. 27. 2g. ]o), sslnk* .1 studs ot 
three men 111 .nnmated disiussuin. cxecuieil in lel.i- 
rion to (he Adi'hitu'ii e/ ///c .\/iiei (('at. l). sliosss a 
tlu nu that s\i>uki also be gianted iiiij'mrt.iiu e in 
the / .n/ Supptr L\a. ig and ('at. XVII). As .dreads 
suggested, the anall studs id an aim at the start id 
this c.it.ilogiu- similarls tot use s u[>on .1 detail tli.it - m 
dittereiil forms - ssoiikl i l.iim the artist’s atrciuii>n 
.icnn and ai^.iiii (C.'at 26 and ^5; it .dso ( .it. VI). 
Ileiui- ir is piissibli- that Leoiiaido himselt cut the 
Studs out (d an origirialls larger sheet. We knosv toi 
a t.icl tli.it the .irtist w.is rn»t i.ireless ssith Ins iliass- 
ings, but colleited them and bcijiieathed a Luge 
numbe t ot them tt> liis most t.uthtul pupil, Lr.mi esco 
.Mel-/i. 


One ot the ieasc>ns svhy Leon.irdo collected and 
kejit Ins drasvings can perhajis be deduced from .1 
dr.isMiig tor the first veision ot the I 'i/yn/ of tlw KoiC 
(Cm. XI). The Study foi tlif Haul oj u (.’/// (Cat. is) 
could haicllv ccmie closer to the corresponding head 
ot the .mgel in the final painting, and its pListicity and 
the jnecisioii svith svhich the s’oung svoman fi.xes ilu- 
viessei sMih her g.i/e suggest that I eonardo ss as here 
drasving tiom a le.il-lile model. Those svho take the 
trouble to viesv the studs in a mirror, however, svill 
be struck bv its astonishing resemblance to the l\u 
thiit e/ (aw//./ Ciillifiini (('at. XIII). the mistress id 
I eoiiaido’s Lilei p.iiron, Ludovico Stoiva. Although 
( ecih.i’s ga/e .md shoulders lolkws .1 dittereni diiec- 
tion to the drassmg, the com|>aiison suggests that, 
ssheii Leon.irdo i.une to i reate the poitr.iit i>t 1489 
go. he lemembered Ins ssork on the I 'it\^iu of thr RotC 
(from I4N3) and opted to le-use the t.ici.il tvpe he h.id 
em|dosed e.irlier. Just as 1 ud(»vicc> Stoi/a svas guided 
bs .1 cert.im uIimI ot be.nirs in choosing Ins mistress- 
es. so Leon.iido oiiented himselt tossaids the s.ime 
iileal 111 toimulaimg the Dri^iu «»/ thf /s^n(^ and the 
('nihu Leonardo’s dr.isving leveals 

Ins .ibilits to solse .m miti.dls s'eis specific task in 
Mich a ss.is that thi‘ result i an serve as a piotolspe lor 
other a|>plic.itions. 

In viess ot LeonaicL)'s abilits to develoji .m ideal 
t\|>e .md use it more than once, it is imdeistandable 
sshs sketihi s ot det.iils 01 studies for individual 
liguies (and espec i.ills lor ideali/ed figures) are tar 
haniei to assign to .1 s|)ecilic (>ainling th.m diassings 
I out. lining .1 number ot figures, svhich often poitr.is 
an entire iomi>osition.il seijuem e or isolated exccTjns 
from such a seijueiue. I his is true ot the rapidls 
sketched figure studies (('.it. 2, 7^14) th.it i .m be le- 
Lited to the . IdMiitit'u (’/ tin Aky/ (1481 82; ('.it. X) .md 
m sshuh leon.irdo expel imeiUs, foi example, with 
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the j^roupin^ ol expressively ^estiinni^ figures (esp. 

C.ir. i). 

A pen draw'ing ol th(‘ l.tN Suppet ((.!ai. ly), pio- 
hahly executed more than ten years lat(*r, shows 
I.eonardo making use once ag.iin of his (Miliei com- 
posirional studies Iroiii the* peiiod of the Adonuioii ol 
liw Leonardo hme follows the same pnxedtm* 
of ilividiiig up a populated eomfuisition into suh- 
groups - a system he employs even in the wall-paint- 
ing itself, whic h essentially comprises a central figure 
and two flanking groups of figuies in action (("at. 
XVII). Leonardo’s intcnest in cre.iting focal points of 
.ictioii with just a few llgurc-s is even moie pro- 
nounced in his studies for the I 7 ri»/// aiul dliihl with St 
Anne (C^it. 27-30), thi' Baltic ol An\^lnati ((]at. 42-46) 
and thc‘ i.eda (Clat. 56-58). 

Paitieularlv noteworthy with regard to Leonardo's 
compositional method is tlie sheet lelaling to the I '/>- 
jj/n atui Child ir/ 7 // St Anne in the British Museum 
(Cat. 27). The main study is a tangled eonlusion of 
strokes virtually uniciue in pri‘-modein graphic . ,r. 
In an underdrawing c*xploiing ccuintless altei natives 
in hlack chalk, Lei>naido tried tes fix the most con- 
vincing solution in [H‘n and ink and with .1 hnisli. 
The final composition was them tr.msferred thiougji 
the paper onto the other side (( !at. 28), it vvcuild seem 
hy laying the sheet faci‘-up on a dye-coated suppoit 
and then using a stylus to trace* over the ic levant out* 
line's of the drawing on the front. The pressure of the 
stylus caused the black dye on the suppoit U) impiinl 
Itself onto the back ol the* shei't. 

rhe intensity of Leonaido’s work c ” this drawi.iy 
with Its .ipparently impeiu'tr.iblc* layers of stiokes, re- 
calls his advice on how to stimulate the mind to new 
inventions, which 111 (urn takes up a theme hnind in 
classical literature (Bhilostrattis, L//e of Apollodorih ol 
’I'yana): “I shall not leliain Irom including .imong 


these precepts a lew .nd to contemplation, which, 
although seennnglv trivial and .ilmost iidictilous, is 
none the less of gre.it utility in .iroiismg the mind to 
v.iiious invc'htions. And this is, it you look .it any 
walls soiled witli .1 v.niets' of stains, or stones witli 

v. iriegated pattc'rns | |, you will therein be al>le to 

see a resemblance to vaiious landscapes giaced with 
mount.nns, livers, rocks, trees, plains, gre.it v.ilh'vs 
and hills in many combinations. Or again you v\ ill be 
.ibli* to see v.irmus battles and figures d.iiling about, 
strange-looking laces and ciwtiimes, and an (‘iidless 
number of things th.it you can distil into finely ren- 
deied lorms. And what happens with legaid to such 

w. ills .md v.n legated stones is just as w ith tin* sound 
of bells, in w hose pc'.il yon w ill find any name or woul 
you care to im.igine” (MK 572). I.c'cmaido thereby 
.idds a caution. II y note: “I'list m.ike sure, however, 
that you have lundamentally mastered the dc puiion 
of the patts ol the things that you would like to set 
down” (TIU. 66). 

Lrnst H. (loinbrich rightlv linked these rc'c com- 
mend. itions with Leonaido's studies for the 
and (^Inld with St /hii/c, but he w rongly saw in them 
a complc'te break with the draughtsmanship ol rhe 
past, hor the “p.irts” th.it I eonaiclc> mentions towards 
die end are nothing odiei than the building-blocks 
of all composition - parts of the body, laces, figure's 
.ind figuial gioiips. These fesim the basic vocabulary 
ol diawing, without mastery ol which no aitist can 
orient himself vvithin the c h.ios of a stained w.ill or 
variegated lock. Just as for his teachers, therefore, the 
technical skills honed thioiigh a ciraughtsm.in’s tiain- 
nig |dayed an eminently important role for Leoii.ir- 
do, too. I le was able to lend these skills a w hole* new' 
dimension, howrver, by .ipplying them to .1 c'omposi- 
tion.il method of me leased sophistication. I le lerined 
his mi'thod lo such a degree that, with just a few' 
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stroke's of the pen. he w.is .ible* to cemvert anothei 
study lot the I 'ir\iin and child with St Anne - ioi .1 long 
time uinecogni/c'd .0 such by ait historians - into .1 
study hir a l,eda (('at. s6, lell). I he* intensive eftoils 
devote'd to mastering the* basic' voc.ibulaiv ol drawing 
he'ie suddeiiK opc'ii the eioot to a new freedom in 
the handling of the subject. 

johannes ISafhan 

lateniriire: i incu li. ku.C hnjili.ini, i<m^) (1^4). 
(foinhiidi. ige>e». igse*. iVJntii, igXe.c N.irlon. igo2. iggs. 
Wicrncis, iggC), 


Out oj the scen t phucs oj o unujuc tcmpcnuucut 
he jLcoiumh] lnoUi;ht stnvitic blossoms (inJ fruits 
hitherto unhuoum; uiul for him, the uorel impression 
(oureyeif, the extpiisite effect woven, counted its iin 
end in itself - ti perfect end. 
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3 Drawings ot human figures, animals and monsters 


lndk,iuve o\ I eon.iidi^>\ pt)srhumous image is the 
tail that (lie i|uesiu)n ol his iiammg as an aitist has 
arrrai red seanr mrerest up rill now. For aumding to 
lonveiitional (hinking. a "genius" needs no siluxd- 
ing. Hut as our examination ot his horse siudies in 
the previous ehaprer has shown. Leonaidi^ Ukh si ru- 
lini/<\l and strove to improve his work all thiough 
his liK‘. I'ven in his verv last skerehes ett the aiimial he 
had been studMiig troiii his \oiilh onwards, he can he 
seen eorreeting his tlr.iwing m an etiort to achieve 
ever greater aeeuraev. He was thus well aware ot the 
iinportaiue ot eonstant praetue, a method ol le.iin- 
mg that seems to have aeeiknpaiiied him to the verv 
end ot his hie. 

The deeisive sigmtieanee i^t eiMistant praetue 
emerges tiom an importiUii sheet liom LeoiMido’s 
earlv eareer (reeto, C'ar. 122; verso, C at. 1S5), one ot 
the tew to have survived the passage ot rime lelative- 
ly unscathed. Its imusual torniat (40s x 290 111111) and 
the eomlirion ot its eilges show that ir has been 
trimmed signituaiitK less than most ol Leonaido‘s 
drawings. The elearlv visible verrual tokl (jiist like 
the horizontal one) probabh oiigmalh maiked the 
lentre ot the sheet, mduaniig that at some point 111 
nine a good third ot the iight-haiid side - a strip 
about 180 min wide - iiiust have beim cut ott. Since 
the ongmal ratio ot the height to the width would 
have Lorrespoiided to the golden section (approx, 
as was alreavlv rlu convention m Leonaido’s 
da\, rile sheet must also have lost another 10 cm or so 
in width (405 X r.41 = 571). It would thus (»rigmall\ 
have measured approx. 40s x S70 mm, a tormar at 
that time commonlv produced b\ paper inaiiulactur- 
ers. This simple calculatuMi shows the wrong that 
could be done to a ilrawmg tmm this era - lor a van- 
etv ot reasons. FirstU, paper was still an expensive 
material. Suite Leonanlo pnd^.ibU tolded the sheet 
hmiselt. It seems likeK that it was alreads rrimme<i 
when he got it: otherwise he wouki h.irdK have used 


It tor a loose toim ot tree sketching, but would havi' 
leserwil it ttu a more impoitanf presentation thaw- 
ing (tl. e.g. C'at. 5g2). 1 he sheet inaN have been cur 
ilown the second time b\ a latt 1 owner, perhaps 
IVmipeo Let»m (ct. Introiluction). The tact that the 
sheet subset|uentlv suivived relativelv iiitait is prob- 
ablv due to the large studv ot a Madtmna that occu- 
pies alnuwt the entile trout side aiul whuh would be 
virriiallv impiwsible tt^ cut up into smaller pieces. 
Were it not loi the Mailonna, however, the nunier- 
ons studies ot heads in piofile that also appear on the 
sheet would have been easv t.irgets tor the scissors, as 
wiekled so otten and without sciuple m othei eases 
(tt. e.g. (/at. 184. 1S6, iSy). 

It IS pretiseU because the profile studies have sur- 
vived on rills sheer as an ensemble that thev are able 
to shed miptutant light t>n Letmardo’s training as .1 
dr.uightsmaii, tm* rhev show how mtensivelv he prac- 
tised sketching certain subiects. Thus the ideah/ed 
protik* ot .1 viumg person .ippe.irs no less than 17 
tunes c>ii the lecto and versc>, 111 places one straight 
alter aiujther. Alter the large srud\ ot the Madonna 
had been chaw 11, studies ot heads m profile were scat- 
ten'd. hki' a senes ot ernr/o, across those parts ol the 
sheet still blank. Leonardc^ was sketching not trom a 
model. 111 othei words, but In lieait. sc) to speak. Like 
a musician [practising an instrument, l.eon.irdo is 
here rehearsing a piotilc hawing that llowed [lariic- 
ularK smoothly trom his left hand. We have namelv 
onlv to visualize the process m our head or nitlc‘i‘d 
pick up a pencil ourselves to apprecMte that, tor a 
lett-h<mded aitist, it is easier to draw' a profile t.icing 
towards the right, because the hand nu)ves nioie nat- 
uialK around the outlines (tor rightdiaiuleil .irtists, 
the reverse is true). Heads m profile knpkmg to the 
right are correspondingly in the nia|oritv 111 Leon.ir- 
do\ gr.iphic oMivre. 

Not all ot the profile heads on the [present sheet are 
ecjualK siucesstul. Although the best ot rhi'iii show’ 


that Leonardcp h.ul .ilready l.irgely assimilated his 
subject, a numbei ot sketches are cle.irly weaker. 
One such is the studv in the bottom lell-hand corner 
- and this des[pite the lad that LeonardcP must have 
been tamiliar with this particular iiiotit since the 
earlv days ot his a[ppieiiticeshi|p. Leonardo is here at- 
tempting the mont ot an idealized hunian face, one 
at that time tairlv tonmion and also employed bv 
Lcimanlo’s teacher, Andrea del Verrocchio. Lecpiiar- 
clo\ training vv.is (‘vulently b.ised on the same princi- 
ples as that ot his ccpritem[Poraries. Ir wms therc'by 
tounded upon copying: onlv m this way ccnild a 
tledglmg artist cpI the L.irly Renaissaiiri' ecjuip hrm- 
selt tor his own independent career. Tins same prac- 
tice had alreadv been recommended b\ CVnnmo 
(-Vnnmi (active around 1400) m ins Ijhro dWttr or 
liiiihllhwL\ m w'hich he writes 111 Ins r.ither 
tlond stvle: " e.xert vcpurselt and t.ike delight 111 
copvmg always the best things - c ratted Ipv the hand 
ot great masters - that voii c.ni fmd’‘ (C'h. 27). Llse- 
where (( 'h. 13) he asks: "Do you know' what von w'lll 
achieve it you [pr.utice drawing with a pen? It will 
enable you, trained and skiltul, to draw a gre.it deal m 
ycpur head." 

The principle cpI ccp[>vmg and rcjpetition c.m be 
seen m a l.irge number ot I eon.iido’s drawings 111 a 
very wide range cpI technicjues, but it is [perh.i[ps no 
conu'ideiu e th.it the studies on the rwcp sides ot the 
sheet leproduced here as Clai. 122 and 1S5 were e.xe* 
ciited with a pen. just as (/ennmi recommended. It 
these parallels between LecPiiardcA sketc hes and the 
advic e ot a coflcMgiu' living .ilnupst one hundred years 
earlier might seem tcp scpine .1 mere* m.itter ot chance, 
others m.iy be peisuaded ditteienrlv by the tollcpwing 
passage trom LecPiiardo’s cpwn writings: "How to 
learn well bv he.irr: When you wish to be able to 
make use cpI soinethmg ccpiimntled to ineinory .iclcp[pl 
this mc'tlupd, which is rh.it when you have drawn the 
s.ime thing so many times that it seems you have it by 


It >irfn< re tnc that a panitit shouts not inconsidtriihlo ^riur 
whni Ilf paints his Jiourfs nrll. If hv iIoe< not possess this sfrace 
by nature he can aicjuire it by tht< ituulental method of ^tudyir^^: 
make an eijort to collect the \^ood features from many beautiful 
faces, but let their beauty be confirmed rather by public renown 
than by your oien judgement. / / I’lu ref ore select your exam- 
ples of beaut)' as I have said and amimit them to memor)^. 

LIONARDO DA VINlI, MK S 
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1. 1'ONARUO UA VINC.'l 






hc.iit try to ilo it without the cxcmpLir. H.ivc your 
exemplar traced on to a thin flat plane of jrlass. I’lace 
this on top of the drawing you have done without the 
exemplar, aiul note earehilly wheie tlu' tracing does 
not match up with your ilrawing, ami in those places 
wheie you have made a misrake, resolve not to re- 
peat the eiTOi. In fact, go hack to the exemplar and 
chaw over and over it the erroneous part till you have 
It rmiily in your memory” (MK 534). 

The notion that relentless practice might of all 
things he a vehicle of the imagination is foreign to us. 
Once we accept that Leonardo committed many of 
his motifs to visual 1110111017, however, we find oiir- 
sc Ives looking at many of the slic'cts in this chapter 
through new eyes. In particulai his Madonna studies 
(C]at. 1 10-124) I'l’*'!' witness to Leonardo’s extraor- 
dinary .ihility to arrive at ever new coiiihinations. 
all ability harely conccivahle without an in-clepth 
knowledge of the pictorial vocahulaiy - and indeed 
indi’pendent of whethei 01 not Leonardo drew his 
iiispiiation from a le.il life mother and child. Ifis 
method can he seen pel haps most exi|uisitely 111 a 
sheet featuring, on its right-hand edge, a lamihar 
study of a he id profile to rhe iiglit (Cl.it. 110). I he 
unusual profile view of the Virgin on rhe opposite 
side of the sheet servi's to illustr.ite how an idea could 
he sparked and how Leonardo w.is ahle, thanks to 
his extiaordinarv m.istery of his lepertoiie. to .level- 
op unconventional compositional solutions - here. 
Mary in profile. A closer look at all these sheets also 
c|Uickly reye.ils which del, ills Leonardo found e.isier 
to draw, and which posed him more prohleiiis, 

Superhly captuied 111 each case is the child (.1 motif 
of which Andrea del Verrocchio also had a masterly 
(omniand, .is evidenced hy one of his lew surviving 
cir.iwings. III the Louvre (Iiiv. 2 U.K)). l)verall,.i sim- 
ilarly high degree of technical inasteiv can .ilso he 
seen 111 the c.ise of the Madonna. Hie cat is dr.iwn 
with somewhat less confidence, in places lendeied in 


very typic.il [loses hut in others appearing rather 
clumsily drawn. In comparison with the hum.in fig- 
uie or rhe hoise, the motif of the cat is one that 
occupies a suhsidiary place within Leonardo’s ceuvre. 
It Is typical of I.eoiiardo that his ailistic inventive- 
ness heconies its richest wheie his technical confi- 
dence IS at Its highest - in this senes of ilrawings, in 
the child, 'f ills cdinpositional type leaches its ulti 
male form in the Sliuly joi flic l’ifi;/ii iiiiil (Jiiltl iritli 
Si ,'l/iiie III the Louvre (cl. C]h. 1 , 1 lat. 2g), where it is 
only Ins (onfideiit nustery of the niolifs that en.ihles 
Leonardo to cirieut himself within the contusion of 
strokes. 

If Leonardo’s ahility to dr.iw ftoin meiiiory was 
thus an encouragement to inveiiliveness, it also ex- 
pl.iins the constant metamorphosis rh.it his motifs 
undergo in tlie chawing process, Leonardo's draw- 
ings. unlike those of othei ai lists of the lurly Ue- 
iiaiss.ince, le.ive it fiecjueiillv unclear whethei a study 
h.is been executed with a view to a specific proj- 
<'ci, 01 whether it is “simply” an e.urcise underr.iken 
out I'f sheer pleasuie in experimentafion and with 
no specific objective in mind. Ir is as the latter th.it 
sve iiiav view the sketches lt»i a Mtuloiiuti with a (.\it 
(tiat. 110-113, 1 15-1 17. 119) - in Cihristi.in iconography 
an extremely unusual motif, which l eon.irdo never 
.icluallv translated into a painting, hut the c'xplo- 
ration of which neveilheless provided him with 
v.iluahle ideas for other Virgin and (.’hild composi- 
tions (cf e.g. flat. Ill, VI). Ills studies of human 
communication and inler.iclion ((!at. 125. 129-133) 
aisc leve.il simil.iritu's with details fiom the Aihmi- 
tioii . ‘ the Mdiii (Cat. X) and the Lwl Supper ((!ar. 
XVIl). even though no dircTt link with these pio)- 
c\ts c.in he proved. In another gioup ol sheets of 
small figuic's in action, probably dating from Liter 
on in his career (Cat. 1.37-140), Lc'onardo again ap- 
pe.irs to he dr.iwing upon his earlic i senes of figure 
studies. 


^ III Sketches of a Child 
with a Cat, 1478-1480 

(vtMsn oM.ar 113) 

nmi iuL\ 206 \ 14J mm 
Lmtion, HritiJi Mum urn, 

Ini’ 


Dc'spite rhe appaieiitly hreathtaking speed with 
which Leonardo scatters his figures in v.iiious poses 
across the slu-et, thc're is system behind the variation 
in the motifs. In a siniilar fashion to the profile stud- 
ies discussed above (Cat. 122 and 1K5), l.eoiiaido’s 
sketches thus gr.icin.illy crystalli/e into a set of pre- 
ferred vic'ws and poses. In the case of the ni.ilc' nude, 
for c-xaniple, this is the standing figure with legs 
slightly apart and arms slightly raised (Cat. I46~i4!<), 
a pose that finds its way even into l.eon.irdo’s 
anaroniic.il diawings (( ].it. 262, 263, 274, 275, 315, 331). 

It seems as if standard poses and types of this 
kind formc'd the baseline in the process of .irtistic ex- 
ploration. It is worth taking aiiothei locik at C.it. 
122. At the bottom of the sheet two lions’ heads are 
drawn op|iosire the head of a dragon. As in the case 
of a nnmbei of the huni.in lie.uls in profile on this 
sheet - for ex.uu[)le where the profile of a child is set 
beside the head of an old man - the combin.irinn 
could baldly be more effective. Like the motif of the 
profile view, the principle of coiitiast thereby also 
emerges as .1 constanr within Leon.irdo’s cnivre, one 
in wliu h rlu‘ coinhiiKilion (>t im)tiK serves .1 purpose 
in Itself (cl. C;li. s). 

jolhunii'y NiUluui 

I.itcrariire: (ioinhiuh, 1^76. Amrs-I cvvis, lyKi (pp. (;i-ioe)); 
LimuiKh I I ini'rm, lyg;; N.irh.m, lygs. 2 on 2 . 


jLeomuioj exphiiiieJ tluit men oj tienim sometimet 
iKcompliili most u'lieti tiny work the leost; for, he 
tuhfeif, they are iliiiikiii\i out iiii'eiilioiis and fotmim> 
in their minds the perfeit ideas which they snhse- 
ipieiitly express and reprodme with their hands. 

CIOKCIIO VASARI. ISt'K 
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4 Drapery studies 
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5 l^ofilc studies character heads and gropesques 
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6 Proportion drjwuigs 
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7 Anatomical drawings 


riic iiMiii Mib)ccr rlu' arr ot rhc late Middle Ages 
aiul the- KiMiaissaiue was the liiiiiiaii figiiie. It ap- 
pealed in allai pieces, iii Hihlieal. mvtliological and 
naiT.itive paintings, and in pi>rtr.iits set in front of or 
inside Iniildings oi. nu'ie larelv. within a landscape. 
.\niinals and plants served for the most part merelv 
IS aeeessi>nes. and t'lilv in the spheie t>f drawing 
were laiidsi.ipe studies starting to c'lnergi' as .m inde- 
pendent genre (cf. t/at. 42 q). lienee Leonardo's 
aiiatomual researeh sees art honlenng i^n science - 
even if his stnd\ i>f the functioning of the bod\ arose 
primariK out of an .imsne desire to peifeei his repre- 
sentath'ii of the luiinan figure. In this ilesire Leo- 
nardo was nor alone amongst the artists of his da\: 
Antonio l*ollauiolo, the Llorennne master some lo 
vears older rlian Lec>naido. was said to have ilisseeted 
eoqises, arul even if this claim has tailed to stainl 
up te> subsecjuent scrutiin, it is evident from Pol- 
laiuoK^'s depletions of nudes that he must have made 
a thorough stiuU of the human bodv. Michelangelo, 
I.eonanliVs vi^unger contemporarc', wouKl alsi.) Liter 
tliink about compiling a woik on aiiaUMiu, perhaps 
i>ut c^f a sense of rivalr\. 

The field o\ superficial aiiatoniN, eovenng the in- 
terpla\ of the muscles and bones visible just beneath 
the skin, is one naturalK of interest to the atlist. Ldi- 
like the stiuK of dceper-Uing paits of the bodv, sui- 
face anatoms was made a fixed part of artists’ training 
si>on after I e«>naiclo’s death, with apprentices le- 
cjuired to make sketches c>f fla\ed human figures 
(later kiliwvn as "ecorches"). Leonardo’s ossn studies 
made him a forerunner in this field (cf. Car. 263, 
273-276, etc.), and he emphasizes their vital impor- 
tance for the aitisl in a note ssrirten on a schematic 
drawing of the cers'ical vertebra (("at. 360): " I his il- 
Instration is as important for goexi draughtsmen as 
the ilenvation of Latin words for grammarians, since 
he who does not know sshich muscles cause what 
rntwemenrs will draw the muscles of figures in mo- 
tion and action in a poor fashion.” Leonardo was 
nevertheless aware of the ilangers of parading such 
anatomical kniwvledge in a painting, as he reveals in 
his warning to artists not to portray figures wliose 
muscles are st) bulging that thev look like “a sack of 
walnuts” (ct. C .h. VIII). 

Leonardo cjUickK turned his attention to the 
human bods in its entirety. His advances into the 
siihjetr went hand in hand with a notable shift in his 
.ippr«>ach as a draughtsman. Thus earlv sketches such 
as ( at. 331 continue tf) reflect the ideas of the Cireek 
an.itoinist (lalen (A 1 ) 129-199), as repeated in Johan- 
nes de Ketham’s / jmiui/k' nirdianac (1495). Leoiiartlo 
ru>tes on this sheet that he svants to “cut through the 
middle of the heart, liver and lung and kidneys so 
that the tree of the vessels can be represented in its 
entiretv”. All the veins .ire here linked into a single 
system, m part via fictitious connections. Similarly 


simplified is Leonanli^’s portr.ival of the sexual ac t 
(CLit. 366; cf. Ch. V) and, to the lower left, the sketch 
of the hum.ui ahmentarv tract with twe^ “stomachs”, 
in which Lecsnaiclo simply applies his kiicswledge of 
animal aii.itonn to that of humans. 

Later studies, on the other hand, are evulentlv the 
result of numeic^us dissections, of w hich Leonardo 
claimed, 111 a general introduction to anatomv writ- 
ti ii in his latter \ears, to h.ive completed over 20 
(RLW § 796). In the same passage, Leonardo sets out 
some of the deterrents to the study of anatomy, and 
in p.irficular to the practice of ilissection: “And if you 
sluuild have a love fot such things \ou might be pre- 
vented In loathing, and if that did not prewent vc>u. 
\ou might be deterred by the fear of living in the 
night hours in the compaiiv of those corpses, cjuai- 
reied and tla\ed aiiil horrible to see. And if this did 
not prevent vou. perhaps \oii might not be able to 
chaw so well [ |.” 

rhere is no evidence in this passage to support the 
unfouiuled bur c>ften lepeated claim that Leonaido’s 
dissection of coqsses c aused him to be persecuted bv 
the pcdirical 01 religious authorities: it neveitheless 
leveals how far he had distanced himself, with his 
anati^niical studies, from the elegant world of the 
well-to-do painiei as described m his tieatise on 
painting (Y'/ic liorh^ of the Hyc and i’lir (A»n//)iiro/, M K 
§ 73), (.’onsiderin the practical t’lbstacles facing him 
in an age withcMit disinfectants and preservMtives, his 
anil to recc^rd the functioning of the human bodv m 
all Its details appears all the more remaikable. Ills 
unusual efforts profoundlv impicssed his own lon- 
temporaiies, as the earliest biographv of Leonardo, 
written c 1523-1527 bv Paolo Ciiovu^ (14S3-1552), 
makes clear: “In the doctors’ schools of anatomy he 
dissected the corpses of criminals, undismayed bv the 
brutal and repulsive nature of this studv and c^nlv 
e.iger to learn how to portrav m his painnng the var- 
ious limbs ami muscles, their bending and stretching, 
in accordance with the l.iws of nature”. While Leo- 
nardo’s studies of limbs and musc les mav indeed, .is 
(iii>vic> believed, h.ive been intended lo further his 
uiulerstamling as a painter, this seems unlikely to 
have been the re.ison for his investigations of the 
deepcr-lv ing parts of the body (see below). 

As an artist, Lecaiiardo fc>llowecl in his anatomical 
drawings a procedure that departed sharply from 
contemporary' practice. Dissection at the universities 
continued to b.ise itself upon traditional, mostly clas- 
sical texts, which were read out and commented 
upon by the professor while an assistant sought tes 
mate h the description to the appropriate limbs and 
organs. If authority thus lay within the acadeniir- 
world w ith textbcH)ks largely written a long time ago, 
Leonardo started instead fj?om the image. Thus he 
based his anatomical works on certain esf the standard 
poses found in his artistic drawings. The contours of 


the head, torso and limbs employed in numerous 
anatomical studies (Cat. 263, 273, 315, 353, etc.) there- 
by reve.il many correspondences with drawings m 
other aieas of Leonardo’s art (Cat. 147, T48, 200, 

ft. .). 

Leonardo’s studies on anatomy can be roughly cli 
vided into an early (from r. 1487), a middle (1506-1510) 
and a Lite phase (after 1510). As already implied, the 
drawings from the early phase are based not on the 
dissection of coipses, but simply upcsn information 
that could be deiluced from the surface cTthe human 
btsdv ((’at. 349, 351, 352), from the bodies iT animals 
and from the human skeleton. Leading the WMy here 
are Leonardo’s earlv skull studies (including one. 
Cat. 261, bearing the date 2 April 148(;), which tesnfy 
to his remarkable accomplishment .is a draughtsman, 
both in his description of foini and m his combina- 
tion of view and sectu>n. Unprecedented for its day, 
for ex.imple, is the secmicl sheet in this chapter (Cat. 
258). in which Leon.irdo for the first time corrcctlv 
represents the maxillary sinus 111 the cheekbi>ne. 

The task of illustrating how parts of the body 
moved was naturally more ilifficult than studying 
solid structures. In his sketches of muscles, Leonardo 
miti.illy experimented with di awing them in cross- 
section (Car. 272). That these cross-sections are little 
able to convev an understanding of the processes in- 
volved, however, is evideiu ed by .1 comparison with 
Leonardo’s mastcriv studies of the hand from his ma- 
ture vears ((’at. 305). d’his latter drawing also reve.ils 
a teiujency th.it would become even more pro- 
nounced in later studies: Leonardo increasingly re- 
frains from poi Haying the muscles and sketches in 
their pLue the chords through which motive power 
is rraiismitted ((Lit. 287, 289, 290). 

Als(^ dating fiom Leonardo’s early years are a num- 
ber of studies of the brain. An example here is found 
in (Lit. 324, a sheet illustrating a number of Leonar- 
do’s early ideas on the functioning of the human 
boily (including the vascular system, the alimentary 
trait and the skeleton). Next to the head in profile in 
the bottom left-hand corner is a section through a 
skull, which is intended to show the three successive 
“ventricles” 111 which the sense impressions received 
by the eve are processed, and which might be de- 
scribed as the switchbiurd and memory bank of the 
brain. The sense impiessions received by the eye pass 
first to the imyrnistVii (which iiiighl be translated 
as “receiver”), where they are given a preliminary 
screening (cf. .ilso RL 12626). From the impmisivii 
they arc sent on to the snisus commuNi\ chief of all the 
senses, where they are processed by the faculty of 
judgement and the corresponding measures decided 
upon. Finally, certain data are stored in the tficmoria, 
the memory, to be kept for future use (cf. Ch. V-VI). 
Although the drawings, executed in metalpoint on 
blue prepared paper, have faded over time, it is still 
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I'i'smIiIo to M. I.' thom. .1111.1 ro ic.ul rlu' notes .teeom- 
|\m\ini; tlieiii, iiiulei iilti.iviolet It^lit. 

Tlie di.i^i.iiiim.itK illiisti.ition i>t the hiiutioiiiiii; 
of rlie hr.iiii seen in t .it. 324 essentialK retlevts tr.i 
Jition.il ineJieval iiuerpretarions ot the wnritiijs of 
Aristotle. Ill Ins i>\\ii versu'ii of tins s\stein, aiul 111 
line with his convierioii that the eve was the most 
itii[’oit.iiu of all the senses, leon.itilo n'lu'entr.ites 
fust .iiul h'lemost npoti the tonte tiaied In visual 
iiii[’ressions. This i.in .iKo he seen in anothei 
.iii.itiMiiieal stiiilv (Cat. 353). iti uhiili the nerve le.ul- 
iiu! to the eve is ele.irlv ilr.ivvn 111. I'he conneaioiis to 
the e.it. I'll the other liaiiJ, .ire v'lilv hneflv inilie.iteil 
or are iiuleeil (vnntteil .ilto^ether. The Jireitness of 
these earlv stinhes refleets the opnmism with vvliith 
I.eonanlo .ulJressesl himself to the tiiost iliffieiilt aiiil 
most faseinatini’ are .is of the hnm.iti oiitatiism. 

In eontiast to these earlv stiuhes, the .matomiial 
tlravvm^s from l.eonaulo’s mature vears .ire foiiiuleil 
on his fit St- hand ohservatioiis of the dissected hodv. 
For a period I eivnardo seems to have toved with the 
idea of making an anatomical model of man, as a 
note on the sheet reproduved as ('.it. 332 indicates. In 
an impressive, larije-foimat drawini; of the female 
hodv executed a itood ten vears later (t!at. \ll). he 
attempted a svntliesis in which the priiicip.il organs 
and their lonneitiiiiis are shown in overall rel.itioii to 
one .mother. Althouith it is apparent from numerous 
details that, even here, Leonardo was still .1 long wav 
from fullv understaiuhiig the functioning and iiiter- 
.icnon of the organs, this f.iet pales in votiiparison 
with Ins ahilitv to convev the comple.Mtv of the 
human hodv with such claritv, even while [>roviding 
an enormous wealth of infonnarioii. 

At the end of 1309 or hegiiimng of 1310, Leonardo 
noted on one of his studies (Cat. 3iff) that he hoped 
to complete his studv of ati.itoniv th.it same vvintci. 
The suhiect nevertheless conrnnied to oecupv him 
for several more vears. as the remark.ihle .inatoinnal 
drawings from Ins latter vears demonstrate. Ills f.i- 
mous studv of a developing foenis (Cat. 373), wliicli 
Leonardo esrimated to he about four months old, 
coiivevs not [ust an extremelv three-dimeiisional 
impression of rhe tvpical foetal position, but also 
seiks to clanfv the composition of the placent.i m a 
series of .Kcompaiiving sketches. Ilu mastetiv na- 


ture v>f the vh awing van easily c.iuse us to oveilook 
the t.iit th.it, even in this late phase, Leonardo was 
sttll vihhged to draw upon his kiutvv ledge v»t animal 
anatomv to supplement his human studies. Thus the 
lobules (coivledons) extending out fioiii the placen- 
t.i, illustrated 111 the top right-hand part of the sheet, 
.ire fouiul nor in the female hodv hut in the cow, 
whose uterus (with emhrvomc lalf) forms the suh- 
jeit of a similai studv (t'at. 37A). 

Leon.irdo devoted pal titular attimnon 111 his late 
an.iroinical studies to the lomposition of the he.irt, as 
for example in the dMwings in (\it. 336. Although 
these again illustnite the .iiiatoinv of the ox, l.eonai- 
do was ileailv of the view rhat ceitain anatomieal 
features .ipphed ev|Uallv to man and beast - heie, for 
example, he describes rhe ‘■|efining" of the hlooii hv 
means of .1 complicated process of osmosis between 
(he chambers of the heatt. Revvalmglv, his anatomi- 
cal wcuk alsc> UK hides srudic's that attempt to esr.ib- 
hsh a direct comparison between man and animal: 
amongst his dr.iwings of the muscles of the legs seen 
111 Cat. 274, tor example, the skeletal structure of the 
huni.in leg in the bottom right-h.ind corner appeals 
beside a corresponding sketch of the leg of .1 horse. 

The positioning of the caprioiis ,uid expl.inatoiv 
notes within 1 eonaulo's anatomical studies in genei- 
al reveals th.it the drawings vveie executed first, .ind 
the iiivres .idded terwards. The text rheiebv selves 
tor the nu'st parr ro suppleineiit the information pnv- 
vided bv the illustrarion. I eonaido’s science is thus a 
science of visual uiiderst.iiidiiig. and the iiistiumeiit 
of his lesearch is the n-cordiiig of intoimatioii in 
pictorial foitii. Ills ambition for what he teimed the 
science of painting was therein less to place the lep- 
resentation of the human figure in painting on a sci- 
eiitific basis - although this .11111 m.iv have played a 
Idle III the context of the iivahv between painting 
and the othei .11 ts. Rather. Leonardo miisr h.ive been 
aware that his profound revelations far excerded not 
just rhe knowledge of other artisrs, but also that of 
the medical experts, Loi not until the publication of 
rhe groundbreaking work bv Vesalnis (1514/13-1564), 
l)i- litiiiuini lotpoih /.i/’rici, in 1343 w’l'uld the anatomi- 
cal textbooks of the Renaissance begin to .ippro.ich 
rhe standard of the studies from Leonardo's mature 
and Lite vears. Ir is a significant f.ict that illustrations 


^ 257 Sidf View of Hum.m 
Skull ill Sa^iii^l Section, 
with Cranial Nerves, I4»9 

/' ri Uful Ar.ot II ,i;jI - / 1 ” nn 

II Ihfl f ( ii ’ll. /C’’ il I r,i 
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258 Anatomical Study of 
the Human Skull in Sagittal 
Section, Seen from the 
Front, 1489 

/'■ n iinJ hiiti'ii ini' t>ri r ir.in 
' Jl.l/i > / JO 
ll'.'t (.u tl> / ihnuf 
'RI lijosSi) 


259 Anatomical Study of the 
Human Skull in Side View, 
nhowin}; the Lye Sockets and 
Maxillary Sinu«, 1489 

I 'ill iiiiii hri'ini mil' ^n,t hi, hi 
piiiiil. j/f/l X IJ4 Hint 

U'liiflwr ( ihlh, Riyitl I ilmiry 
iRI IQOSJI’I 


260 Anatomical Study of 
the Human Skull in Sagittal 
Sectiorv Seen from the Side, 
14II9 

I'm iiiul iwi* Juuh-^ of hnni'ii mh 
onrhhui' iluili', lliff \ /J4 mm 
li'ifiihor (.'iht/i', Royiil I ihtiiry 
iRl. tOo^TT) 
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m.ike up a substantial proportion ol Vesalnis’ work, 
therebv confirming the importance of pictorial re|i 
resentatioii as .1 tool of anatomical teaching and re- 
se.iivh - the very method pioneered decades earlier 
hv Leon.irdo. His vast corpus of .matomic.il studies 
thus stands as a testament to his amhition to estahlish 
dr.ivvmg as the supreme vehicle of scientific' know- 
ledge. In his hiogr.iphy of the at list mentioned earliei, 
I’.iolo (iiovio indeed writes that Leonardo haihouied 
coin rete plans to publish his studies iii the shape' cil 
a senes ot coppeqd.itc' engravings. The fact that the 
importance ot the im.ige in the medical sciences h.is 
liseii coiitiiiuouslv ever since, and indeed coiitinues 
to Use, hears witness to Leoiiaido’s extr.ioidin.iiv 
forc'sight as to the importance ot the anatomical il- 
lustration. 

foluiiiiu'^ Niiilum 

Literature: O'.M.ilL'v S.iiimlc'is, lysi. Itiauiilc-ls-l Mlu', 
ivftr.t’lirk iVilictti, |UI |; /.thlimiii- 

c’lii, 1071;; Ki'cli' I'l'iln rii, H)jt) lySci; Kc iiip, igSi. Kcinp 
Kiilx’its. lyXg; L,iuicii/.i, iooi, 


261 Anatomiral Study 
of the Huiii.in Skull with 
Blood Vcml* (Cranial 
iind Maxillary Vcint), 

2 April 14(9 

l‘i II iiiiil /iii'irii lilt', iW \ ijif mill 

iriii(/'(if r-ii't/r, Kiiyiil I i/ifiiiy 
IHI 190^91) 
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8 Allegories, emblems and pictographs 


A loiisiiler.ible number of Leoii.irilo's drawings re- 
tkxr the ly^'-teiiturv appetite for allegorual repre- 
sentatiiMis. Vieweis. pations aiul artists alike were fas- 
einated bv the [lossibilirv’ of overlaving images with 
more or less veiled meanings. This interest mani- 
festeil Itself in decorative sehemes on buildings and 
within interiors, where allegoneal figures and histor- 
ual and mvthological paintings senrd to imdeqnn 
the social anil political aspirations of the patrons 
who commissioned them. This tendency towards al- 
legor\ also revealed itself in improc, coded emblems 
that - often via a meaningful synthesis of image and 
word - contained subtle messages. iisualK relating 
to individuals or families. These various forms of 
allegorical representation often appeared in combi- 
nation, pamciilarK when brought to life in the pro- 
cessions, tournaments and theatrical perfoiniances so 
popular in 1 eonardo's dav. 

Although Leonardo must have come into contact 
with tins culture from his childhood on, the fiist pal- 
pable evidence of his own invi^lvenient in it dates 
fioni his time as court artist in Milan. Here he de- 
signed costumes and accessories for allegorical pa- 
geants such as the “Festa del Paradiso”, which was 
staged in 1490 in honour of Duchess Isabella Sforza 
(ct. Ch. IV). The senes of sketches at the start of this 
section (Cat. 378-380, 386, 388, 389) may be seen as 
ts'pical of this rv'pe of work, although chev probably 
date from l.conardo’s latter years. The fact that 
these drawings shmv single figures in no recogniz- 
able context continues to make them difficult to in- 
terpret. Only in the case of the enchanting figure in 
the drawing reproduced here as C’at. 389 has the sug- 
gesnon repeatedly been made that we are looking at 
Matelda from I^ante’s Ihir^ator)', an angelic figure 
from canto XXVIll who initiates the wandering 
Dante into the secrets of Paradise. I he pose, pointing 
gesture and facial expression of tins figure indeed 
exude a powerful siiggestiveness. They recall Leo- 
nardo’s opinion, cited in the opening chapter of this 
catalogue of drawn ngs, that a good picture should 
portray two things, namely man and the intention 
of his mind. In the present sheet, it is evidently the 
intention of the figure to draw’ the viewer’s atten- 
tion to a zone outside the picture to the nght. I )es- 
pite the setting, which corresponds more or less 
with Dante’s text, it nevertheless remains doubtful 
whether Leonardo was really thinking of Dante’s 
Matelda; for one thing, we lack a reliable piece of 
evidence (for example in the shape of a handwritten 
note by Leonardo) linking the two, and for another, 
the figure is extremely generic in character; in other 
words It could fit any number of idealized images 
issuing from a poetic imagination. 

Although It IS clear that Leonardo was aiming, 
with this drawing, to stir the emotions and the im- 
agination of the view’cr, cjuite in what direction he 
was leading remains open. This is by no means detri- 


mental to Its effect, however - on the contrary, it is 
precisely the uncertainty surrounding the figure’s 
identits’ that allows mir imagmanon to take wing. 
If we call the figure Dante’s Matelda, her context 
and character are largely defined; it wc avoid such a 
designation, the possibility' opens up that earthly - 
and not just divine - love is here at pl.iy. Leo- 
nardo himself describes this same siruarion the other 
way roiiml: “Ir previously happened to mo that I 
m.ule a picture reproscnling a holy subjeet, w hich 
was bought by scMiieone w'bo loved ir and who 
wished to remove the attrihures of its divinity 111 
order that he might kiss it without guilt. But finally 
his ccmscience overcame his sighs and Inst, and he 
was forced to banish it from his house’ ■ (MK 44). 
Whether this anecdote, relatcil by Leonardo as part 
of Ins tliscouise mi the supenority of painting over 
poerry. contains a kernel v>f truth, lemains to be seen. 
It is cited here primarily because ir savs something 
about the nature of perec*pnon: an im.ige rhat is iiii- 
eqiiiviH'allv identified as “holy" is therehy prevented 
tresm attaining its full expicssive potential. It is for 
this reason that the owner wanfc*! ro remove its div- 
ine attrihures. Only later docs he come to recognize 
that the power of the image w ithout attnbiitcs could 
be d.ingerous for him, and decides ro part with the 
painting. 

The problem outlined here must also have been 
present in Leonardo’s miml when he c.ime to design 
allegories containing a number of figures. A pic- 
ture diat remains non-specific allows the viewer 
greater freedom of the imaginatuin, but can ,i\so be 
misunderstood; on the other hand, identiWmg th(' 
subject of a picture - usually via a few words of ex- 
planation - provides a pointer to its correct interpre- 
tation but also limits its pictorial effect, now tied to a 
verbal ilefmiiion. It was probably wirh all of this in 
mind that Leonardo - despite his conviction that the 
image was superior to the word - nevertheless sup- 
plied a senes of allcgones with wniien captions. In 
some cases he docs no more than identify the figures, 
as in the sheet preserved in Oxford (C.it. 392), m 
wliK h Fame or Virtue (“tama ov[vero| la virtu”) on 
the far right are seen battling with Envy (“lanvidia”) 
further left. It is here left up to the viewer to inter- 
pret details such as the tongue on the np of the arrow 
being fired at a book as symbolic references to char- 
actenstics of the two figures, such as garrulousness 
and erudition. 

On other occasions, by contrast, Leonardo supplies 
a detailed explanation, as for example on the sheet 
reproduced. here as Cat. 403: “The lizard faithful to 
man. seeing him asleep, figlits with the scr{)cnt anfl, 
if It sees It cannot conejuer it, runs over the face of the 
man and thus wakes hin^ in order that the serpent 
may not harm the sleeping man.” Without this ac- 
companying text, the linage - wKich may he a design 
for the back of a medal - would be exceedingly diffi- 


cult to interpret. This is not only because certain de- 
t.nis are barely decipherable, but also because anv 
modern interpretatum would inevitably seek to take 
into account the tree as a prominent element of the 
composiricMi - hilt c>nc not in fact mentioned by 
Leonardo. 

When il comes to more complex allegories with 
no aceompaiiying text, therefore, it follows that there 
is much room for debate. The drawing reproduced 
here as Cat. 405, for example, a very caicfully worked 
sheet from Leimardo’s latter years, carries no cx- 
planatorv caption and has consec]ueiuly inspired a 
niimher of inteipretations. There is disagreement 
over the meaning of the ship in the centre: does it 
stand for fickle Fornine. blowing wirh the wind, or 
IS It - in line with a widespread met.iphor of Leo- 
nardo’s day - the ship of the Cdiiiivh {fuwis cula^uu), 
whose helmsman, evidently a wolf, is making for 
the imperial eagle? Precisely in view of the ilrawing 
discussed above (C’.it. 403), m w’huh a prominent 
element of the pictuie has no significance tor the in- 
terpretation of the whole, the debate must remain 
iilrimately unresi>lvcd; we simply do not kiuiw 
w hether iletails such as the somew hat unusual crown 
(in the view oi one schol.ir, bearing the flenrs-de-lys 
of France) were indeed mteiided to carry an allegor- 
ical meaning. 

Th.it humour is by no means absent from rhis 
sphere of Leonardo’s activity' emeiges fn^m a sheet i)i 
pietograms ((lit. 410 recto and verse^, in which he 
experiments with the translation of shc^rt phrases 
into images, usually by giving each word a different 
meaning and then illustrating it in a picture. On the 
verso of the sheet, for ex.imple, in pictographs run- 
ning from right to left on tt>p of the sciiiarc drawn just 
to the left of centre, he illustrates the laconic expres- 
sion “()m mono lritto\ hrcially meaning “Now I’m 
fried!” (i.e. done for), as follow's: the Italian word orn 
(“now”) also means “hour” and is thus represented 
by an hourglass; mono (“I am”) also means “sound" 
(strictly speaking suono) and is indicated by someone 
playing a pipe; lastly, the word /rirto (“fried”) has been 
illustrated without further ado with a frying pan on a 
fire. 

Oil another sheet (Cat. 406) Leonardo uses similar 
elements to convey a much less light-heartcil mes- 
sage: beneath a torrent of human artefacts raining 
c 1 (jwn from a cloud, he writes: “O human misery - 
how many things you must serve for money”. 

Johannes Nathan 

Literature: 1946 (1994; pp. 34-38); Maniioni, 1954’. 

Stcinit/, 1970; Kemp, 1981 (pp. 152-170). 
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9 Plant studies 


Leoii.irJo’s pLnit studies h^rnu'il parr ot his ^laphic 
repermnv fimn an cailv sta^e (RLW § ASo) and fall 
\Mrliiii the tradition of eiMiteinporarv lieihals, sMtli 
which the artist was uiuloiihtedlv taiuiliar (RLW 
§ 13SA) and ol which he owned at least the a- 
hiino \iriinJi' (C"M II, fol. 2v). The\ iniisl of course also 
he seen av^aiiist tlie hackdrop of the natural studies 
undertaken liv artists of the j^eneration hetoie Leo- 
nardo and know n to us in a small luiiiiher of sur\MV- 
in^ drawings, sueh as those hy Pisanello (Moiitauhaii, 
Musee Ingres) dating from i. 1438-1442 ami hy Ja- 
cc^po Bellini (Pans, Louvre, fol. 56) fiom around the 
same time. These studies suhsei|uentlv provided the 
hotaiiical details in larger paintings, of which prom- 
inent Florentine examples include (ientile da Fahri- 
ano\ AJohUioii A tlif \f(\u of 1423. with its c\>pious, 
detailed repiesentations plants in the orn.imental 
fields of the frame, and Sandro Botticelli’s l\inhiirrii 
of ( 1482 (both Florence, L'ffi/i). A similar wealth of 
flora can he Kuind not least, (^f eouise. in Leonardc^’s 
iwvn paintings, in paiticular the AtinunniUii^n, the two 
versions oi the \ ’ir\^in A rlu' Uotk'> and the decorative 
scheme for the S.,la delle Asse (C^at. V, XI, XVI and 
XIX). 

The first sheet in this section ((/at. 41 1) can he 
dated to Lc\>iiardo\ earlv c.ueer. It shows the study 
of a lilv, exeeuted with extreme care. The outlines of 
the flower were first sketched in hlack chalk and 
then redrawn with a pen. A wash in several shades of 
hrown was then applied with a hrush, and lastly the 
lightest areas "heightened” with white. This ciMisci- 
enticHis process of execution has so gre.itlv ohscured 
all stxlistic clues as to the hand of the draughtsman 
that, did It not form part of the Leoni volume in 
Windsi>r, which cont.uns alnuast exclusiveK onginal 
draw ings, its .ittrihution to Leonardo would UkLy he 
iliffieult to argue. The technical qualilies of the snidv 
illustrate how’ solidK Leonardo's ongins were aii- 
chi>red in the workshop rndition j>f the 15^^’ cennir\'. 
Thus it can he concluded both from its subject and its 
detailed execution that the study is based on a speci- 
men drawing: on the one hand it p»srtravs a flower 
that, as a s\rnhol of purirv, legularlv appeared in 
painting - as, for example, in Leonardo’s own eln- 
mimuUh'fi (C/it. V); on the other hand, the si/e and 
fidelity to nature (T the study, and in particular the 
f.ict that It reveals signs of transfer, imiicate that it 
cither served as a specimen or was copied from 


another original. The lily has namely been pricked 
with a needle alisng its outlines aiul thus hears the 
tiaees of one of the earliest foiins of mechanical re- 
prodiictii^n. 

This technic|ue of transferring a drawing to an- 
other surface (as also employeil for the two portraits 
reproduced as Cat. VII and C'at. XII) consisted of 
using a neeille to prick a hole at regular intervals 
along the outlines of a design. According to one 
method, a second sheet was thereby laid heiie.ith the 
first and was perforated hv the needle at the same 
time: the holes left hehiiul were subsequently joined 
up into lines. Alternatively, the surface of the pricked 
drawing was dusted with a dark pounce which 
passed through the perforations onto the siirfat e be- 
neath, be It another sheet of paper or the support for 
a painting. When the top drawing was removed, it 
left behind a string of chalk dots from which the 
draughtsman or painter could then take his lead. 

It IS a striking fact in the present drawing that not 
all the outlines of the flowei have been pricked: the 
top isf the stem carrying the cTc>sed buds has been 
omitted fnsm this procedure. This and the fact that 
the actual outlines ilo not aKvavs cc>incide precisely 
w'lth the pricked holes suggest that the sheet did not 
Itself serve as an origin.il, but that its outlines were 
transferred bv the pricking method from another de- 
sign htjorf Leon.* lo commenced drawing. I he pui- 
pose of the study was thus to elaborate and refine the 
original subject, a process th.it led to several clearly 
visible changes. This does not exclude the possibilirv’ 
that the sheet later served as the basis for a rewc>rkiiig 
of the motif by Leonardo himself or as an original for 
Ins pupils to copy. The study in ()uestion thus offers a 
useful illustration of the piocess whereby pictorial 
motifs were passed on and developed in workshops 
in the is'*’ century'. This process of development was 
not impulsive and disjointed, but slow' .ind gradual, 
comparable with the measured, careful approach 
that Leonardo would later adopt in his studies tor 
equestrian monuments (cf. Ch. 2). 

While this process is by no me.ms hnind 111 every 
sphere of Leonardo’s .irt - his working rhythms are 
elsewhere far more impulsive - it .ippears to have 
remained char.uteristic of his plant studies. As can 
be s(*en from the drawings in the present section, 
he adopts a deliberate apprcaach, patiently piecing 
together the - in most cases - finely detailed ele- 


But ire know tluif paifitifi}^ cmhnKcs and 
( on fains irtflnn if soil all thini^s produced hy nature 
or wltafeirr n sult> front man's passim^ actions - 
and ultimately ever^'tliins^ that tan he taken in hy 
the eyes - he sums to me to he a pitiful master 
iidio can only do one tlitiii] well 
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nients of his subject. Whereas the sheets of sketches 
of individual blooms reproduced here as Cat. 412 
.ind 413 reflect a relatively early phase in this process, 
the drawings of Cat. 414-424 h.ave reached an ad- 
vanced stage of development. These latter reveal 
Leonardo’s outstanding sensitivity as an artist: despite 
their meticuloiis. additive process of execution, they 
manage to convey an astonishing .sense of realism, 
achieved in the majority of cases by means of a skil- 
ful use of lighting, through which Leonardo lends 
depth and plasticity to his forms. 

It may h.ive been his interest in achieving sueh 
plasticity that motivated Leonardo’s work on the 
particularly captivating study of a .Star of Bethle- 
hem (C'at. 420). The leaves at the base of the plant 
are swirling, as if caught by .1 wind gusting in from 
the left. The lines of motion tr.iced by the elong- 
ated leaves thereby recall LeonardeVs studies of water, 
which are discussed in the next chapter. Here, as 
there. Leonardo reveals his rem.irkable ability to 
adapt his method of w'orkmg, and indeed even his 
stN'Ie of draughtsmanship, to his subject - something 
that IS also illustrated by the final tw'o sheets in this 
section (C/it. 426 and 427). In these studies c^f trees 
view ed at a distance, he ilevelops a graphic technK|ue 
that Cwiptures the flickering of the light reflecting off 
a thousand leaves with greater fidelity to life than any 
more det.iiled rendering could do. Leonardo thereby 
anticipates later artistic developments hy several cen- 
turies. 

. Johamies Natluvi 

Literature: ilf loin, ig22; Poph.ini, 1046 (1094; |)|). 74-7^): 
Moricv, mjs), I ivuiitile iLi I ’inn Witnr iiiul I .(indnluilt, ig 83 : 
Dcvii/ l*nn/, igHy; I niboilen. I(>S7; Kcinp' Roberts, 1089. 
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10 Studies of landscapes, water and “natural catastrophes” 


Tlk’ rlu' sriulu's biniij;lu iii iliis 

I h.iptt'r .ii\* oiil\ lu‘tiT(\i;c'iu'oiis. With 

iust I ft u fXttprions. ilk* Jiawiiigs arc* all liiiki'tl hv 
LroiiauK^'s paiticiilar intc‘ri*sr in tlu* pm naval c>f cur- 
unrs .Mill rlk'ir effeers. 1 his iiitcrc-st, which we* haw 
alic'acU cikouiitcTc'tl ill a plant stiiilv (C'at. 420), rc*- 
fli't tN l.t'onariln's ainbiriuii to illusiiatc*, in a statu* pic- 
tiiic. scqik*ncc*s t>l iiu>vt*iiu*nt. It is in this scnsi* that 
We* shoiiLl alsi> uiulc'istaiki his msistc'iuc' that a ^ood 
paiiitc-i shouKi pi>rrrav luH jUst the* plusual appc'ai- 
anw ot niaiK hut also the* niti-ntions his niiiul (cl. 
Ch. l). 

I.oni^ be fore* the* inwnrimi ot “moving pietiire*s** in 
film, Lt*tMiardi^ was seeking te^ sn^ge*st the* pote ntial 
ot innnaneiit motion in his ait - tor cxampli*. In in- 
eliulnut in his I\^rtiitil m/ (aiiIiiI ('aillrtiint (Cat. aXIlI) 
an e’lnnne*. which is appaie'iulv in the* preke'ss ot shitt- 
ing Its pose* aiki which 111 se^ eknnv; implies that C'e*- 
e'lha Cialle'rani lu'rselt is .ilso nioMiii^. 

Le*onarde> stren'e* to illustrate the* ette'ets e>t se*- 
e]ne*nees e^t action, both past .iiul in some cases immi- 
nent, ik’‘r jiist in his represent.itions v^t people, animals 
and plants, but also in his studies ot the seemnutU 
static landscape. That he s.iw the landsea[H* .is the 
mirror ot dvnamie prexesses emerges tnsm his de- 
scription of the tormanon ot mountains: "The shapes 
ot mckintains [ ] are pioduced In the emirses e^t the 

nvers that ate born ot rain, snow, hail and ice, melted 
In the solar r.i\s in the summer. This meltiny pro- 
duces the waters w hich join together in manv small 
nvulers, runnini; from various directions into larcrer 
srreams. growing in mae:nitude as tlie\ .ucjuire m<'- 
tuni, mini thev ceuiverge* on the ,i;ieat oceanic se.i, al- 
wa\s eroding one ot the river banks and buildiiut tif' 
the other. <is k>ng as thev ^o on seeking cnit the 
breadth ot their valle\s. And the\ do not rest ccni- 
rent with this, .ind consume the bases ot the tlank- 


lor Livncinlo, /> lUi opcraiion \i>hiih uills for 
I'lr/y >/)//< rr oj l^noii>l( d^r aiul iihno.st nrr)' falinitjiu’. 
Cironn tr)\ iiynamii>, \iivlo{^y, pliy>iolo\^\ Rvpn scutiuyi 
a hiUtIt' rt'iiuircs a ^itidy of udiirlpools and >wirl> of dust 
he will ofily portray than having observed thetn until 
his own (yes, so that his attempt will he un ll researched 
and inlormed hy an understandim; ol their laws. 
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nii; mounrains. The moiintains, cidlapsing into the 
rivers, closi* the valleys, and, as it wnshiiu; to be 
aveni^ed, prohibit the c'onrse c>t such a iiver and con- 
vert It \uus a lake 111 which the slow-moving water 
appears to be subdued | J" (MK 46c^). Within this 
geo^r.iphical tlieatre, rivers and mountains become 
the [xckagoinsts who are each pursuini; then own 
ends and wluwe intentions it is the task ol ihe painter. 
.IS tar as possible, tc^ lender visible. 

Leonardo's first surviving landscape drawini; (C\it. 
42y) may ah each reflec t some ot these ideas, sinc e 
the opeiniig in the tore^round, leading dmvn to the 
low el -King vallc*v floor, and the overhanging clitt- 
top in the middle giound can i*videntlv be traced 
back to the erosive forces ot the waiert.ill to the* right. 
Lrc^m this point ot view this earlv drawing appe.irs to 
heiald the astonishing developments c>t Lemiardo’s 
Liter landscapes. It is unusual in aiu^thei respect, t»*o, 
however, tc^r in contiast to the ni.i]iMirv ot Leonar- 
do’s sketches, this Arno LandHapi\ as it is known, can 
be preciseK d.ited to his >2"** Nc*ar: the top lett-hand 
corner shows the date 5 August 147J. As the stiuly is 
also the first pure landscape dr.iwing to be handed 
down to us from the Kenaissancc*, the t.ict that the 
shc*c*r is dated has attracted great attention, tor it 
seems to suggest that I eoiiardo - like the airists c>t 
the igth centurv - went cUt to the Arno valley one 
summer's day, kefehed a view ot the scenery and 
then gave it a dale. 

The arguments tor and .igainst this attractive hy- 
pothesis are too manv to discuss here; suffice* to s.iv 
that the view in the drawing has tailed to be matched 
us a teal location in the vicimtv ot Flc'reiici*, but on 
the other hand can be aligned with the imagin.irv 
Lnidscapes in the paintings ot Leonardo .iiul his pie- 
decessois (C'at. Ill and V; ct. also C'di. 1 ). L.ven it 
Leon.irdo did indeed execute this drawing in the 


open air, it remains indebted both to existing land- 
scape convenrions and to Leonardefs ow'ii personal 
landscape pretererues, such as tor hi/arrv rock for- 
mations. 

The tension betwTen personal preference and the 
impartial observation ot nature is even more evi- 
dent in rlu* majorirv ot Leonardo’s later l.indscape 
drawings. It the sheer-sided mountains and plung- 
ing r.ivines that Leonardo drc*w again and again 
throughont his life (C!at. 428, 430-433) are indeed real 
locaticnis (as is sometimes claimed), Leonardo would 
have li.id to rr.ivel a very long w.iy to find them. No 
such geologic.il formations aie to be found in the re- 
gion ot Hoieiice, Milan or Koine, where the artist 
s[>c*nt the l.irge part i>f his lite. Lc*onai‘do's landscapes 
thus probably owe their appearance less to direct ob- 
servation of n.irure than to his goal to render visible 
the shaping influenc e of the elements on the topog- 
raphy. This IS illusiiated in parncularly inipri*sMve 
fashion bv tin* study of an outcrop of stratified rock 
(C '.it. 436), whose hori/ontal Livers, eroded from be- 
neath, seem in imminent cLingi*r ot collapse. The 
rocks themselves iheri*bv trace a rolling movement 
simiLir to vv.ives and w.iter. 

(.'ornparable interests determine even those draw- 
ings that exude the character of a real topography, 
such as the I'uw of a River lalley {Cm. 434), w'hich 
shows a river meandering through a cultivated land- 
scape, or (^it. 44g, which portrays a storm in a nunin- 
tam valley - [)c*rh.ips in the southern (ooihills of the 
Alps. ( )nlv a small h.indtui ot these studies have been 
siiccessfullv matched with real locations. Thev in- 
clude .1 shei't showing a view' ot the .ilpine peaks vis- 
ible from Milan (C '.it. 441) and the study of a river 
with a ferry (C'at. 444). On the basis of its details - iii 
patticular the small stone bridge c.irried on three 
an lies, li'.uting from tlu* right slu^ri* across to <1 rocky 
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outcrop - this latter stutly lias heen klcnrihcil with a 
stretch of thc'Ailila river hetweeii ('aiioiiica aiul 
Vaprio tl’Ailila. It correspoiKls to the view from the 
Villa Mel/i. the family home of l.eoiuitlo's favourite 
pupil and later heir, rraiicesco Melzi. where the mas- 
ter evuli'iitly st.iyeil on several occasions duriii}; his 
second Mil.inese period, in this ilrawini'. too, I eo- 
nardo’s interest in the erosuui of land hy w.iter seems 
to manifest itself. 

Over the course of his caieer, this s.ime interest 
would lead Leonardo to devoti- himsell tticre.isiiti;lv 
to the study of w.iter. 1 fe evideiitlv hoped to extrap- 
olate from his srtidies the principles uiideilyin^ the 
processes of iiK>tioii. .is eiiiere.es from a note accoiii- 
p.inyiny; the dr.iwnij' reproduced here .is C.it. 44S; 
“Observe the motion of the sin Lite of watei. whuh 
resemhles the heh.iviour of hair, which has two mo- 
tions, ol which one depends on the weight of the 
strands, the other on the line ol its revolving; thus 
water makes levolving eddies, one part ol which de- 
pends upc'ii the impetus of the pi iiiciple current, .iiid 
the other depends on the incident and reflected mo- 
tions,” 

In v:c .. ol his ainlogv hetween the motion ol 
water and hair (cf. .ilso C at, 59-62). it seems likely 
th.it Leonardo suspected similar p.itteins ol mo- 
tion in other m.iterials, too. In his alxwe nienrioned 
study c'f a stratified rockv outcrop (Cl.it. 436), paits ol 
the rock convey an impression of undul.ilmg .md 
swirling movement. In another drawing (Cat. .j.jo). 
similar vortices can he lound 111 the smoke using 
from two files, lit - as the ,i((ompaiivmg note in 
forms us - hy the Swiss dm mg then siege ol Mil.m 
111 Deceniher 1511. Here, loo, Leon.irdu's |X’n serves 
an ordering function, insofar as it captures .1 inotMii 
th.it IS essenti.illy largely chaotic .is .1 ji.ittern of 
spirals. 


What we h.ive said thus lar ui.iv help us to cut 
through the thnker of mlerpic-tations surioutidmg 
Leoii.irdo s “I )eluge I )i.iwmgs‘’ (( at. .(50-463). Why 
this lemarkahle senes of diMWiiigs should have lieKl 
such a f.iscmation lor the 2o''‘-centuiy viewer m pai- 
ticiilar IS cM'.y to see: .is lepresentatioiis tif lat.isito- 
phes ol gigantic propoitions, they speak to the mod- 
ern sense of pessimism .ihout the future, .is sh.ipeii 
hy the histoiical events of the last hundred years. 
Indeed, m several of these studies Leon.uilo shoyvs 
the annihil.ition of great trees .md forests .md even 
people .111(1 toyvns. The destructive fotces ol nature 
.ire clearly in evidence m the chaw mg repnxlnced 
here as C'al. 463. I he yvoicl “deluge" is here .it its 
most .i[)propriate, foi the syvirlmg, tempestuous mass 
of yy.iter is seen alone, m the ahsence c>l itxks or 
mountains. 

Hy (Oiilr.ist, the othei diayvmgs m the senes (C.ii. 
450-462) sket( h events that might et|u.illy yvell relate 
to Leonardo's ohseivations on the erosion ol nioun- 
taiiis, as i ited .ihove. Interpreted m this light, the 
(Xiasioiial .ippearance of tiees and houses should 
not necess.irily he re, id ,is the expression of .1 pes- 
simistic viesv of the lulure of civili 7 .ition, hut pinna- 
rily as indicatois ol scale. I he functlen ol the senes 
yvcnild 111 this case he to demonslt.ite how I eonai- 
do’s underst.indmg of the movement of watei could 
he .ipplied (Veil lo natural events on the grandest 
sc.ile. 

It yviuild he d.mgeioiis. m classiKing I eoii.udo’s 
"Deluge Drawings", to see them as e.xchisively one 
thing or aiiothci, 1 he notahle persistence yvith yvliich 
Leonardo pin sued this series suggests that Ins lasci- 
nation loi this unusual suh|ec'’ yvas luelled not just hy 
purely siientific interests, hut .ilso hy .lesthetic con- 
cerns, I he notes - most of them C(x>lly ohseivation- 
,il III style - yvhicli he yvrote to accompany these 


dr.iyymgs, hoyyvvei, suggest ih.it he yy.is aiming .it an 
oh|ei tive le.ihsni to a greater extent th.m is genei.illy 
assumed. Notesvorthy is .111 astonishingly impartial 
note yviitten ahoye the p.iiticulaily violent sketdi 
leprcxliued here as (’at, 453; "On ram; sixnv the de- 
giees of ram falling at v.irions distances and ol v.ined 
darkness; ,md the darker jviit yvill he closer lo the 
middle ol Its thic kness.” 

IVthaps It yvas pieciseK the contrast hetween 
ccH>l scientific aii.ilvsis and emotional emphasis that 
spurred I eon.iido on to execute these di.iwmgs. 

/('//it/nicc \iitliiiii 

Litcnitiin*: (l.iiinii 1 , ic^yX; IViiic’. ly.Si; I .iMcIIi.iiuo, i(X)6 
(pp las-is.’), (hiimI'IuIi, (pp tt-ts). Kemp. lySv, 

Ki'lllp Itiihc'ils, |i;K(j; N.illi.ill. I()(1C, Iclilclih.uli. IW7 


fu<t as ihc case of Arninlioldi remains mexplhahle in 
the lonfext of his time, so ire may pertiajh think of 
Leonardo, who is said to fiave read fii>iirations into 
cloud formations and old walls. The fantasthal imaiies 
oj our master [Animhofdil ate related to these on 
account of their. same "as if" (jualit)', insofar as they 
lack all H'lationship to the leality of creation. 
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II Drawings of maps and plans 


I diMwiiigs ot maps and plans numlH*r 

amongst llu* most magiiifuvnt ol the period around 
isoo 1 hev were executed in some cases h>r inili- 
tat\ pu I poses and in others to satish- the need lor 
reliable loptigraphical maps tor peacetime j^rojects. 
sucli as the draining ot marshes and the canalization 
ot nvers. Leonardo's studies also rellect the inrerest 
in recording the exact topi^graphv ot LJpper aiul 
C'entral Iralv, which had l)een increasing since the 
I4‘*‘ centin V. Specific centres of this intcTest in cartog- 
raphy included Florence, which since the middle of 
the Is'*’ century had been producing the best maps 
K^r manuscripts and pnnted editions of Ptolemy's 
(j(i\'rap//i4z. I eonardo would also haw learned tlie 
great practical value ot cartc^grajdiy in Lombardy; 
during his many \eais in Milan, he worked on the 
expansion and improyement ot the existing network 
ot shipping and iriigatmn canals, a task that cleaiU 
highlighted the need tor accuiate maps. It was in 
Milan, too, that he executed a small, rapidly sketched 
view c>t the cnt\- behny a etude, scliematic plan ilraw- 
ing (Cat. 476). 

AKnigside simple pen drawings of the Italian tt'>- 
pographv. Leonaido’s surviving ccuvre includes sev- 
eral maps executed in colour and dating pridviblv 
trom atrer 1500. These include bncrs-e\e views of 
the Clhiana vallev and the surroiniiling l uscan hills 
(Cat. 464-466), which the artist produced in 1502 
eitlier in cimjunction with the militarx' campaigns 
being mounted In his then emploser, Osare Horgia, 
or sinm afterwards tor (nher reasons. Leonardo 
therebv based his maps ot Tuscanv on the maps and 
landscape views in Ptoleiiu’s inentuMied 

above. These alread\ contained all the most impor- 
tant topographical teatures, such as the chains of hills, 
the major rivers and the marshes and lakes dotting 
the Chiana vallev. Somewhat elongated in l.eonar- 


// / n mcitihcr (oncctly, da Vind adrised Ins pupils 
to sittnulatc then nnaspnation hy loohitni at cloud 
formations and random shapes in nature. 
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do's draw’ings. the C'lnana valley runs to the south- 
east oi riorence trc^in Arezzo to Lake Trasimeno - a 
route today tolKnved by the autosttada del sole between 
the Are77i> anci Chiusi cwits. In the most strongly 
coloured ot these drawings (C!at. 466), Leonardo 
modified the actual area covered by the map to in- 
clude the course ot the Tiber at the top the pic- 
ture. a stretch ot the Upper Arno on the lett aiul, on 
the tar right, the Lago di Holsena and a glimpse ot 
the Tvrrhenian CiUst. Numerous towns appear in 
the shape ot small vedute: Are77o. to the east Anghiari 
and Borgo Sansepolcio. turlher south Cortona and 
IViugia, and in die lower halt of the map Volterra 
and Siena. 

Hie artist's prime tocus. however, tails upon the 
numerous rivers and their ideiitificanivn; clearlv rec- 
ognizable aie the watersheds trom where the small- 
er rivers tlow either into the Tiber (ti>p). the C!hi ina 
valley (centre) or the Mcditerianeaii (bottom right). 
In view ot Its hvdrographu al emphasis, the map ( .in 
pix'bablv Iv linked with plans to transtorm the 
m.irshv C'hiaiia vallev into an enormous lake with 
the aid ot several dams (Clal. 464 and 466). The arti- 
ficial lake would have incorporated the present-dav 
lakes ot Monrepulciaiio and Chinsi to the south and 
would have extended northwaids almost as tar as 
the Arno, whose level it was intended to regul.ite 
through tile c ntrollcd release ot watcT. The pioject 
to create an artificial reserx’oir at the same turn* re- 
calls the vast ocean ot prehistory that Leonardo 
would desiribe a tew years l.itct in the Codex Leices- 
ter (tol. yr). 

Ot the two large-torinat views ot the C !hiana vallev 
and Its surrounding region, the less eye-catching 
map conies dosest to the principles ot modern cai- 
tographv (Cal. 464). Here the elevations are no 
longer seen in the conventional ’*reli(‘t” view, but 


are portr.iyed w^ith orographic accurat'y in different 
sliades of brown, with higli ground indicated bv 
darker shading. A number ot the maps that Leonar- 
do produced in 1503-1504 in conjunction with the 
regulation and diversion of the Arno (Cat. 467-475) 
similarly turn away trom the traditional technic]ue ot 
showing elt‘vations in oblic]ue view. 

LeonardiVs studies and proposals for the regulation 
ot the Arno wvre originally linki'd w'ith the idea of 
providing Florence wath a waterway to the sea. 
Other plans included literally cutting off Bisa - at 
that time at w ar w ith Florence - both from its water 
supply and the sim. Proposals to regulate the Arno 
tor piMcetuI purposes had already been discussed 
111 the centuiy and extended both to the straight- 
ening ot the watercourse and to the building of a 
canal, enabling shipping to bypass the river’s innu- 
merable shallows and meanders (Clat. 467, 469, 470). 
In tiirther drawings. Leonardo t.ikes a detailed look 
at the river’s biturc.inons and tlow' (‘onditions (Cat. 
473 ~ 475 ) -'‘id at the efiect ot bre.ikwMters on silt.ition 
and vvatei currents (C'at. 470). 

The course ol the propiwed canal is sketched 
somewhat approximately in several drawings and 
le.uis trom Florence, via Plato and Pistoia, to Sei- 
ravalla. From here it traverses the maishv region 
above Fucecchio, identitiable by its tw'o shallow lakes 
(L.igo di Bicntina and Lago di Fucecchio), and final- 
ly conlinues further westwards to rt'join the Amo 
467-46(>). I lad it been built, the canal would 
h.ive brought the added advantage id' diMining the 
above-mentioned marshes. In the end, however, the 
project went beyond the bounds of what was then 
technically possible - a tact that even the eiiorinoiis 
earihworking machines designed bv Leonardo and 
other engineers to excavate the soil were unable to 
change (( 'at. 544 and 54s). 
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Anorliv 1 mmom rim u'in.iiiK\l iimv- 

u.is tlu- pl.in In l.i'on.inliVs p.irron, Ciiiilhiiu' 
lU'WK'ilui. lo Jiaiii rlk' Poiiciiu* inarslun smirh of 
Ri'iik’. Tlk* map u‘pnklikvil Ik'iv as C'al. 47S iloai- 
nu-iits tlu- Starr of I conaulo’s woik on the project, 
whkh was lieaJeJ In I ra (hovanm Stotti from 
C omo. Leonardo’s map covers the marshv lepon 
exreniliiii; fiom tlie west of the VoKcian hills (Monri 
Lepini) to the T\rrhenian loasr. I)iamap.c of rlie 
Pi^nrme maishes luul been arrempted on a number 
ot occasions since Roman times, bur would fnialK 
succeed as Lite as the 20'*' centuix. 

The mam hvdroloi::u al pri>blem taciiur such a pioj- 
e(.r IS described In Cioethe in an enrin in his Itiiluifi 
li'uniry of 23.2.1787: ownii; to the shallow incline of 
the plain and the heij^hl of the coastline, the water 
coming ilown from the hills was unable ro run ofl 
fast enough. The watei moving alonu rhe iiveis with 
their countless meanders was also travelling riH> 
slowU. LeiMiardo rakes aceoiinr i^f these pioblems 
in his drawing: rhe c^ld dr.iinage channel tunning 
par.illel tc^ rhe Via Af'pia - tlu- “N\mpha ll[umen|” - 
has been wideiu-d tc^ ,illow it to absekb rhe waters 
cc>nimg down fu'in the nu>unrams aiound Sc-rmon- 
erta, Se//e aiul lYiveino and to c.iriT them to the 
sea west ot Terracina. The Rio Martinet running <it 
right angles tc^ rhe \'ia Appia has also been widened 
and corrected. The clearK legible iiiscnprions on rhe 
map were added b\ Ftaikesco .Mel/i. Lhe [lossibilirv 
cannot be excluded that hete. loo, I ec^nardo drew on 
earlier cartcigraphs. 

The largest and .it rhe same tune most impoitaiit of 
Leonardo’s maps and plans is his bird’s-ese view of 
Imola (C'.it. 47g). a tovsn King xo rhe scuitheast o\ 
Bologna. Measuring ovi-r 60 cm wide .ind executed 


in gieal detail and m splciklid colour, it is a true toie- 
runner ot modern town plans. The dr.iwing arose 
.It the- eiul of 1502, when 1 eonardo spent si-veral 
months in Inuda with Ins then employer Cesarc Bor- 
gi.i .ind thus had .imple rime for his lo|k)graphical 
studies. 

Although he drt-w upon an earlier map in produc- 
ing his bird’s-eve plan of rhe town, prep.ir.itorv 
sketches (C!at. 477) demonstrate that the artist made 
der.iiled studies in Imola itself in order to augment 
his existing material and perhaps also to eni[di.isi/e 
the forrifkations around rhe citadel. In the inscrip- 
tion, Lecuiardo gives the distanc es to the nearest l.irge 
tow ns as well as the names of the tcnir points ot the 
compass and the tcuir winds, lhe circle draw'ii 
around Imola is divided up evenlv into eight main 
segments and 32 subsidiars segments, all c^t whose 
lines Intel sect at the c entre ot the circle. I eonaido 
lieieln folLuss a suive\ing svstem that he would 
have known tnmi humanist Leon Battista Alberti’s 
LtiJi itLUi fPUfhi (1450). In measuiing the individual 
buildings .ind streets fu>m this exact central point, 
I.ei’^n.irdo ultmiatelv anticipates the principles ot 
modern i artcygraphv. 

lhe majoritv o\ Leonardo’s maps and [d.ms 
served no piMctical puqsose in his liletmie. Ilk- sig- 
nificance of these monumental draw ings seems to In- 
in their pre^jc ion of .imbitious ideas th.it would be 
reali/ed in onlv one case ((Lit. .^78) and at a much 
Liter date. 

Tli.it the artist was guidc-d bv his visionarv' powvis 
far nu)ie than bv his sense ot the achievable is illus- 
trated b\ anothei look at his m.ip ot the ('liiana Val- 
les (('at. 466). Lhe outlines of rhe aititicial lake in 
blue seem to resemble rhe silhouette of a bird cii- 


c ling over the land, just as it Leonardo were tryiiij' 
in his aerial views to simulate or subsume within 
symbol the dre.im of flying, which 111 realir\' was 
doomed to tail (cl. CU. 15). 

I'ltmL’ Zolhu i 

Literature: Maiatt.i, igii, 1041; t ’I.irk ' IVciic iii, ig68-igf»y; 
ULW. II (p|>. I7g-a()s); IMU'. I! ([>[>. i74-a(K))'. I tviiiuJci- 
It /’/r i/iJ./M.i. igSi; IVilirili, igSs; ILiilov Wcuulvv.ud, igX7: 
Li|»|Miuntt, iggfi, Ai.issc*. iggS (pp. 210-217). 


TVcqvnc luktiowlcd^'d that tins was true of Leonardo 
da I 'inn, an artnt of out.standim; physical heaiity udio 
displayed infinite yrutc in eirrytlnn^ he did and who 
(ultivated ///.n jjemns >1’ hrilliantly that all problems he 
.studied he solred until ease 
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12 Architectural studies 


Wlu>le hooks have heen written about Leonardo's 
aeri vines as an archiieet, hut there is still iu> eonvin- 
uiu^ evulenee that the artist ever eonstrueteil a sinule 
hinldiiii;. In the period before 1490. tuuherinore, 
Leonaido was at no point ottieiallv en^ai^ed as an 
arehiteet, hut was siinplN eiuplovetl as a eonsullanl 
t>n eeitain projects. 1 he nupoitaiue of LeonariliVs 
arthiteetural studies, act ordiii^lv, is priiuariK to he 
fouiiil in the lact that thev take up arthiteetural 
piinnples and svsteniatiealK expaml upon them in 
drawl ni;s. 

This IS all the more signiruant wlu'ii we ei^nsidei 
that Leonaidt> was a witness to the two hii^p,est an hi- 
leetural feats the late is''^ lenturs, namelv the 
Ciunpletion ol the cupolas downing Floreiue and 
Milan lathedrals. These weie not just extraordinariK 
miUiiimental hut also teehnolo^iealK vei\ ambitious 
pivijetts. in both eases platinij; hi^li demands on the 
eoinpetenee ol the arthiteets in charge. Siaitin^ trom 
the same challenge ot erecting a dome vwer the* eross- 
iTu; of a monumental thureh, I eouaido t(H>k up in 
his skelthes the then ti^pie<il disLUssion of the sacred 
building on a cenirali/ed ground plan, fhs arthitee- 
tural studies also ineliule designs lor a model eitv 
from his first Milanese peru^d, projetts tor secular 
buildings such as palaces and villas from the sears 
after 1500 and studies for fonresses. Mans of Leo- 
nardo's drawings also include notes relating to uibaii 
planning, the vanous genres of arthitetture, orna- 
ment, siruttural engineering and the repair ing of 
struitural damage (KLW § 741-7^5). 

Amongst Leonardo’s earliest architectural studies 
are two ilrawings in which the artist explores the 
structural challenges p<.wed bv the still unlinished 
dome of Milan cathedral (C’,it. 4S1 and 4S2). Fol- 
lowing the ileath ot the incumbent architect Ciumi- 
forte Solan (1429-14S1), the cathedral authorities 


/ would tiot lihe to uc^lnt to repodt the words I 
heard Kin\i hati^ois / about him: /. . / he did 
not believe there could be anyone else on earth who 
htew as much as Leonardo, not just about Siulp- 
(ure, patntinyi and atihitedure, hut also insofar as 
he uujs a \;reat philosopher. 
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sought advice trom a number i>f outsule .irchitects, 
incliufing I eonardi>, w ho duiiiig the period 14S7-148K 
supplied them witli ilrawings and ifesigns for an ar- 
chitectural model. The two sheets lioiii the Caidex 
Atlaiiiicus sluwv linn ciuisulering the structural de- 
sign of a ilouble-skinned cupola whose relatively 
steep pitch takes up the Ciothu character of the ex- 
isting IhhK cd the cathedral, but which is snnultane- 
iMislv niilebted to the design b\ Filippo iFrunelleschi 
(1377-1446) h^r the dome c^t Florence calluulral. 
Indeed, the desire to tie in the fc^rmal principles ol 
(lotliic architecture with those of the Renaissance 
w.is one of Lec'iiardo’s fundamental icmcerns. Thus 
his first sketchdike designs for the cupola of Milan 
cathedral (( 'at. 4S3) have much in common with the 
ptopc>sals put forward bv Desnato Ikamaiite (i 1443/ 
44-1514) for the new St iVtefs, whose ecuistruction 
commenced 111 1506. The cupola rises above a diurii 
wluwe pn^pc^rtions are reiterated in a portico topped 
with a gable. At the same time, however, the flving 
buttresses 111 Leonardo's sketches recall the isidei, 
(lotliic tr.ulinons of northern Furope, as still current 
in Mil.ui. In the end, however, both Leonardo’s pro- 
posals and those ot the other outside experts were 
reiected: the authorities opted for a crossing tower 
crenvned with a pinnacle, .is purposed b\ local Mil- 
anese architects, and thus for a solution that tell lully 
in line with tli tradition of medieval Lombard archi- 
tecture. 

Over the following \eais. however, leonaido 
ccMitinued to return to the idea of a monumental 
cupola resting on a drum, as leali/ed by Hninelle- 
schi in Florence, in his riurncTous studies foi church- 
i s ((.',u. 483, 485-491, 493. 495). Indeed, m virtually 
every single one c^f his drawings wv find the drum- 
mounted cupola th.u characten/es Florence cathe- 
dral and that would become the leitmotil of the 


saeied architecture of the Renaissance and th(‘ 
Rarociue. 

Leonardo's draw ings of centrally planned architec- 
ture, and in particular those from Manuscript H in 
the Institut de France ((!at. 484-486, 487-491, 493), 
not only illustrate possible theoretical solutions for 
the cupola of Milan cathc-dral, but also point to the 
importance of Leonardo’s sketches for the visuali/a- 
lion of archifectuial ideas. These are not finished 
drawings of ground plans and elevations, all drawn to 
scale, w'hich could have been translated into real 
buildings, but are visic>nary vari.itions c>n a compact 
spatial conee[U. There is a system and a persistence to 
the way m which Leon.irdo pursues this concept: a 
system in the way in which ground plan .ind per- 
spective overall vievs are logically combined on the 
same sheet, and a persistence in the artistic develop- 
ment of a compact central space around W'hieli are 
laid out peripheral looms in ever new variations. 
A number cd these architectural designs are por- 
trayed in a stiangelv block-like mannei, as if hewn 
from solid m.iterial by a sculptor (C'at. 486, 487, 481;, 
490). 

In his theoretic al wiitings on architecture and in 
the notes accompanying his drawings, Leonardo 
occasuMiallv refers to existing buildings, such as San 
Sepolcro in Milan (RLW ^ 756), above whewe Ro- 
manesc|ue crypt he then proceeds tc^* develop an 
imaginary centrah/ed building ((iat. 485). Other ref- 
erences to known churches are found in a design 
for^ a centrally planned building with seven radial 
chapels and an elongated narthex with rounded ends 
(Cat. 486). In his acc-ompanving notes (RLW § 754), 
Leonardc^ stresses that churches of this kind should 
luH have a bell-tower attached to ilie mam building, 
but rather that any such canipamle “must stand apart 
like that of the Cathedral and of S.in (iiovanm |i.e. 
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the Baptistery] at Florence". Leonardo was thus aim- 
ing at a spatial aesthetic whose formal compattness 
would not support interruption by the addition of a 
bell-tower. 

Almost as visionary as Leonardo’s studies foi ten- 
trally planned churches, but at the same rime orient- 
ed somewhat more closely to practical requirements, 
are Leonardo’s designs tor secular buildings and the 
redevelopment of Milan. There is a degree of mod- 
ernism in his proposals for improving the standard of 
hygiene in a new town (Cat. 480/RLW ^ 741; Cat. 
492/lU.W § 746). Probably against the backdrop of 
the plague raging in Milan in 1484/85, the artist sug- 
gested creating high-level streets solely for use by 
pedestrians and sep.irate from the low-level streets 
used by traffic and where the drams also ran. Leonar- 
do also recommended that the huildings should he 
no higher than the width of the street. The concept 
of creating two levels or storeys, each designateil to 
serve different pur}xises, also makes its way into his 
design for some stables (Ciat. 494/ULW § 761/PlU', 
n.pp- 37 - 3 «)- 

Leonardo’s architectural duties at the Milanese 
couit naiiii illy also extemled to the design and eoii- 
striiction of stage sets, as evidenced by numerous ref- 
erences in the sources and hy a number of sketches, 
one of them showing a design foi a perlonnance of 
Baldassare laccone’s Dniuii (Ciat. 496). Other archi- 
tectural sketches from this period appear to have 
got no further than the drawing board. 'I'hese in- 
clude a design for the facade of .1 church (Cat. 497), 
which can be dated to c. 1495-1497 (possibly latei) 
and the ground plan for an urban residence, rhe so 
called Casa Cluiscardi (Cat. 498 and 499). This draw- 
ing is interesting becaiisi- it offers an insight into die 
design practice of the d.iy. At the top of the first 
sheet, the patron has written down what he wants 


in his new house. Leonardo develops the floor pl.ins 
of the individual storeys in line with these wishes 
and provides a brief commentary on the layout. In 
one of his accompanying notes, for example, he ad- 
vises that the domestic ijuarters used by the servants 
should not be Ku'.ited too close to the owner’s apart- 
ments. 

Leonardo continued to devote himsell to designs 
lor seculai buildings aftei 1500, too, for example lor 
the villa of Ins friend and pupil Francesco Mel/i (Cat. 
500). Much giander in scale, howcvei, were his plans 
lor a chateau lor the French king in Komorantin on 
rhe Saiidre, .1 suhsidiaiy ol the Loire. Several sketch- 
es of ground plans rel.iring to this project are snil 
extant (Cal. 502), as well as a j>erspective view of 
the palace complex as a whole (('.it. 503). I 'he ground 
plans probably relate to pavilions or antique temples 
(left) and to the challenges of building a ch.iteau 
complex surrounded by water and with water even 
running through it (right). The accompanying text 
delves only briefly into issues of hydraulic engin- 
eering before wandering off in another direction in 
typical Ixonardo fashion. Thus he reflects on how 
wooden houses can be transported and suggests sub- 
letting the rooms of the chateau to the loi al popula- 
tion when rhe court is absent, and considers rhe pos- 
irioning ol fountains and the use of dams, mills and 
sluices in the Loire region (RLW § 744, 747, 1075, 
1077). The project lor the chateau of Romorantin 
would ultimately also remain unfinished, since the 
climatic conditions prevailing in the legloii proved 
iinsuit.ihle. 

We may conclude this chapter with a look at Leo- 
nardo’s copious designs for fortresses, ol which only 
a few are reproduced here ((lal. 504-506). The artist 
had alieady addressed this genre of .ircintecture in his 
first Milanese period ((^at. 490), and designs for 
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loriresses would form a regul.ii theme ol ho later 
studies, too. rhe dating ol these drawings is |>artu u- 
larly difficult, and in the c.ise of some sheets has been 
placed between 1495 aiul 1513 ((!at. 504). The prob- 
lems that Leonardo .iddresses in Ins studies are all 
very much the s.ime: 111 view ol the ever-iiicre.ismg 
importance of aitillerv, existing fortifications had to 
be reinforced or new fortresses built so .is to provide 
more effective protection. This included fl.irtemng 
ramparts and b.istions and building round instead ol 
sc]u.ire peel towers, since these shapes were better 
able to withstand direct artillerv lire (Tat. 505). Leo- 
nardo also looked .it clesiginiig effective moat sys- 
tems to keep the eiiemv at bay (Tat. 490, 504, 506) 
and at developing means ol warding oil enemy tire 
.iiicl aligning one’s own cannon and gun tire. 

l-riwL' /.olliur 

Literature*: I li-vili iireu h, nuy, igsi (pp. 86 g.u, I’l ilirtti, 
igya. igSii; M.ir.iiii, i(;X4; ( niill.mini'. 11187, / iviumh ihi I 'iiui 
iiihl /liiliiliil. why, Sdiolicid, ig8g. iggi, liiiiihiiitnulii, 

Wi)l 


Clearly, it was because oj bis projouud kuowledyie oj 
paiittiufi that Leonardo started so many thin\is with- 
out Jinisliin^ them;Jor be was cotwinced that bis 
bands, Jor all their shill, could never perjeitly express 
the subtle and wonderful ideas of bis iniai^ination. 

CilORCilO VASAKI, IS68 
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13 Engineering and machinery studies 


rhe It'llow mg three set tu^ns rhis car.ik>gtie i»l draw - 
mgs are dev<^red [o Leonaido’s studies oi inaihmes 
aihl then Loinj'oneiils. Aliluuigh rhiw rhus en)o\ a 
relativeh largi‘ presi iiee wirhm this catalogue, I eo- 
naiili' inighi still liase coiisidereil them iindei-iepie- 
seiiled. Indeed, the ( \^de\ Arlanticiis - st> called be- 
cause c»f irs i'iu»mu>us si/e - was an alhuni cuigmalK 
compiled m the i6'' cenrur\ and coiupiisiiig over a 
thousand sheers of studies relating to engineering, 
mailimei\ and science. Manx of these sheets - 
which have since been leiiuned from their binding - 
eariA diawmgs c>ri both sides. The m,i|c^rit\ of I eo- 
nardo’s bcniiul manusciipts, which eontain nc>l onl\ 
writings but also large numbeis ot drawings, alscs 
deal with technical and scieiitilic subjects. Altogeth- 
er. these works tcnlav make up well over half of all 
the works cm papei surviving from Leonardo's hand. 

Whether this coffers an accurate reflec tion of the 
c>rutm-d distribution ol LeemardeVs giaphic cnivre, 
whether the artist indeed produced more scientific 
than artistic studies, are cjuestions we can no Icsnget 
answer with certamrx. since it is enormousK difficult 
to estimate the percentage of drawings lost, lliat 
Leonardo, at least m certain phases of his life, w as just 
as kc'eii to sell himself as an engineer as to lecom- 
mend his sen-ices as an artist, can be cleduced from 
the letter of intrcHluc-tion that he drafteci in the i4iS()s 
to Luclcwico il Morc\ and which we will discuss in 
hirrlier detail iii the next chapter (cf. also C'h. 111). 

There are neveitheless gocxl reasons to follow the 
traditional, art-first-science-second weighting whem 
presenting Leonardo's graphic ceuvre. After all, he 
Was known and appreciated m his own lifetime 
chieflx as an artist. This max be connected xvith the 
fact that his designs - c)r at Ic-ast those still extant - for 
the large part take* rhe foiiri of curson sketches, ac - 
companied at times b\ brief explanations; xvhile this 
barelx affects our high opinion of Leonardo's artistic 
draxMiigs, It has lK*en greatlx detriiiiental to out ap- 
preciation of his technical studies. Foi xxhile the 
sketch-hke cjuahties of a design can serve tc^ heighten 
the effect of .m artistic studx. these same c|Uahties in a 
technical draxvmg - vxhe re feasibihtx and precisicMi 
play a major role - are sooner pc*rceix'ecl as undesir- 
able. Leonardo himself was well avxare of this piob- 
lem. as evidenced bx the f.icr that b\ tar his nnwt 
ineticiilouslv drawn senes of studies is devoted to 
machinerx (C ar. 517-543). Apart from the draxvmg of 
the "Vitruviaii Man" ((_ar. 246). none of his artistu 
and onix a few of his tec hnical studies demonstrate a 
comparable degree of care and precision. 

Thus disadvantaged from the outset, it is not sui- 
prising that Leonardo’s technical and scientific stud- 
ies should have received a iiu^rc muted reception. 
Although Francesco Mel/i artempted to put Leoiiar' 
do’s loose sheets into some kind of order soon aftc*r 
the latter’s death, he xvas able to provide only a tran- 
scription of his master's haicl-to-read mirror-writing 
in the case of Leonardo’s notes on painting. No seri- 
ous studv of Leonardo's legacy would subsequenflv 
be attempted for several centuric's. When art his- 
torians in the igth century finallv decided to take a 


fresh loc^k at I.eonaiclo’s studies on engineering and 
science, thex found themselves presenti'd with the 
eiU'rnuHis task of tiaiisciibmg Leonarefo’s liaiid writ- 
ing and making sense of his sc>metiines idiosyncratic 
use of language. 

Although this task has since been completed, our 
understanding of Leonardo's scientific studies cc^n- 
rnuies to be hampeivd bv his uiisvstematic approac h. 
As alre.ulv discussed m the Introduction, Leesnarde^ is 
fieciueiitlx tc^ be fiHind working on cjuiie different 
problems at the same nine, and evidentlv found it 
difficult tc^ clraxv hard and fast lines between his vari- 
ous fields c)f interest. Lhis is evident m the very first 
diawnig m this secticm (C at. 507), xxhich illustrates 
the lack of disc iphne txpical of Leemardo’s manner of 
xxorking m the early part of his carc*er. Apparently .1 
fiagnieiit of a larger sheet, it is dotted with sketches 
and Ilexes m an arbitiarx fashion, xvhetebv some of 
the words on the sheer are written vc'rricallv and 
even upside doxvn. The studv c^f the head m profile 
ill the Icwver third shoxvs a sc^-called puffer, a device 
that had alre.uiv been sketched bv a xxell-kiunvn en- 
gineei from the earlx is’*' centurv, M.iriano Taci-ol.i 
(1382-1458?): when the he.id, xxhich is m fact m.icle of 
mer.d and filled xxirh water, is heated, a poxxerful jet 
of ste.im comes out of the mouth. 

The next sheets in this section (C]at. sog, 511-513, 
516), xxhich are dc'vofc'd to hxdraulics, .ue scMuexvhat 
more disciplined. Here we find Leonardo sketching 
devices piedc iimanriv desigiu‘il to r.iise water from 
one level to the next. Mechanisms such as the 
Archimedean screw can also be found m drawings bv 
enher engineers o\ the 15' * centurv. Anc.>ther she(‘t 
((.'at. SI4), also from the earlx part of Leoiunlo's car- 
eer, shoxvs - m addition to further in*ms of hvdraulic 
cquipinent - tlevices for w.dkmg under .md ovei 
water. Half wav down the left-hand suli* of the sheet 
Leonardo has sketcheil someone walking t>n water, 
and m the top nghr-haiid corner he has drawn a 
divei we.iring a sort of snorki*!, concepts alre.uly eii- 
visagcil bv Taccola ami Fr.mcesco di Cnorgio Martini 
(ujg-rsoi). I.eon.ndo takes up rhe ideas of his con- 
temporaries 111 twt) furthei drawings: ('.ir. 510 shows 
a i evolving cr.me as prob.iblv used bv Filippo liru- 
nelleschi m the constriicTlon of the i upola of Flor- 
ence cathedral (cf. Cdi. 12), ami (_'at. 518 a hoist, com- 
plete with counterweight, to raise .1 bell, which is 
based on an almost identical hoist bv Taccola (/> nut- 
fol. 42v). In stx'listic terms, too, these sketches 
go little bevond those of Leonardo’s predec essors and 
contemporaries - something th.it would change m 
his later studies. 

In contrast to these earlv sketches, the drawings 
from the ( 'odex Madrid I ((Jat. 517-543), compiled m 
Milan 111 the 1490s, demonstrate .in impressive preci- 
sion and clarity, whereby the pleasing layout of tc*xr 
and image suggest that Leonardo may have produced 
this manuscript with a view to having it published. 
7 lie m.ijority of these studicS relate to the trans- 
mission of motion, as for example on folio 45 recto 
(( 'at. 536), which illustrates a volute gear designed to 
equalize the amount ot power delivered by an un- 


winding spring (a power that otherwise diminishes 
as the spring nears the end of its unwinding). Tin 
problem of powei liansmissicMi is investigated in the 
drawings on folios 43 leelo to 44 recto (Cat. 531, 5^3, 
S34). The lifting clc*vices illustrated here, which ag.im 
demonstrate a certain connection with drawings bv 
Francesco di (iiorgio Martini (OpthLulum dv archm 
funi, fol. 7v), are designed for raising long and heavx 
masts and beams. Leonardo paid panic ular atteiuion 
to reducing the friction between the wood and the 
apparatus, a problem he sought to solve* with toothed 
guideiails, .IS seji.iratelx illustr.ited in C^it. 534. 

The ( 'odex Madrid is distinguished not just by 
the care with which the drawings aie executed, but 
.ilso by its gi eater degree of systematic organiz.ition. 
rhus Leonardo devotes .1 sec|uence of sheets (Cat. 
523-525, 527-530, 532; fol. 27v-3ir) to one paiticiilai 
pioblem, namelv the* transmission of [hiwti via 
geais. just .is significant as the moie systematic ap- 
pro.ic h thex reve.il to then subject, however, is the 
fact that thi*se studies rarely seive specific applica- 
tions (in the field of hydraulics or lifting technology, 
for ex.nnjde), but explmi* solutions to mole genc*ral 
print iples, thereby ai riving .it components th.it could 
be emploxed in nu*chaiiisnis of widely differing 
types. In this they aie .in.ilogoiis to Leon.irdo’s stud- 
ies into hxdr.iuhcs: m the early p.nt of the artist's 
career, thc'se centred on the mveiilion of solutions 
to specific [iroblems ((_’at. socj, 511 -513). while in his 
latter xc'.irs they invc*stig.ited broader c|U('stions, in 
p.irticular the bc‘h.ivn)Ui ol turrc*nts (cf. also Cat. 443, 
445 - 44 ^)' 

1 he breadth of sco[k* cd Li*on.iido’s later technical 
studies is cleaily illustr.it{*il by the dr.iwings gioiiped 
here <is C'at. 544 to 561, most of whith are t.iken from 
the ('odex Atl.intiius. I he first two sheets (Cat. 544 
and 545) portr.iy ext.ivalors designed for large-scale 
c-.irthwoiking and m.iv h.ive arisc*n in conjUiKtion 
with plans to diveit the Arno, a scheme on which 
Lecniariio began vve^rk in 1503, but which iilnm.itely 
foundered (cf. C'h. 11). In other prc))ects Leonardo 
seems to he anticip.iting rhe spiiii of mdusm.di/a- 
tion, foi ex.uiiple in clevicc*s for incising files (Cat. 
546 and 547), .1 design for a rolling mill (( !.it. 549) and 
in equipment for use 111 textile processing (CLit. 551: 
spinning machine; Cat. 553: cloth-cutting machine; 
('.it. 554 and Cat. 555: machines for manufacturing 
ropes). Farticularlv noteworthy, finally, is rhe sketch 
of a *iVrspc*( togr.iph” (Cat. 557), a device for .irtists 
that illustra’ed the* principle of perspective projection 
- something later analysed in mcm* depth by Al- 
brecht Durer. Although the basics of this principle 
had been known since the early 15^*' century, this is 
the first surviving sketch of a corresponding piece of 
ec|uipment. 

lolunmc.s Natluni 

Literature: FcMIi.ms, ig22; Zub<»v, ig6K; ( iihbs-Sinith, 197^; 
Tnicsdcll, 1982; Lroniudo litn^iturr atiil sAriliitnt, 1987; (aaiichi, 
1988; Kcnip/Hobcrts, 1989; l^nuidi Lrotuudo, 1991; /(o/ahw/iKC 
/‘JUfifhrrs, 1996. 
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14 Studies for military equipment 


“M\ Mi>sr Illiisriious Loid, having now sutfuu'iulv 
seen and eoiisulered the aehievemenrs ot all lliose 
who louru themselves masteis and artifieers in- 
stiumenis ot war, and havine: noted that the inven- 
tion and pertormaiue ot the said instruments is in 
no WM\ ditteieiu tioiii that in emiimiMi usa^e. I shall 
endeasour, while intendiiui ik' discredit to anvone 
else, to make mvselt undei stood to Your FxcelleiKV 
te»r the pin pose ot iintoklin^ xo vou inv secrets, aiul 
thereafter ottering them at \our eomplete disposal, 
and when the rime is right hrmging into etteenve 
operation all those things whuh are in pait hrietlv 
listevl heKw\” (MK § 612). 

Astonishinglv, in the opening lines ot the letter that 
I eonardo composed to 1 udovico Stor/a, rulei ot 
Milan, prohahlv aiound 14S2 S3, he emphasi/es mu 
his abilities as an artist, hut his inventiveness in the 
field ot niilitarv engineering. In the letter, which 
Leonarcio piohahlv never sent, he sets out his plans, 
subdivided into l\i^ less than nine sections, tor build- 
ing portable bridges, special t\pes ot cannon aiul 
mortar, armoured vehicles aiul unusual catapults. He 
also claims to be able to diaiii the mo.its surrounding 
eneniv tortresses c>r to cross them with other means. 
Oiilv right at the end does he mention his skills m 
the fields ot architecture, sculpture and painting. He 
evidentlv thought that the tairlv limited experience 
in designing nnlitarv eijuipinent he had so tar gained 
111 Flotence, here documented in a small number ot 
sheets (( !at. 562, 563, 586), w as more likelv to get him 
a job than his much gi eater talent as an attist. One ot 
the reasons tor tins m.iv have been the tact that Lu- 
dovico Stor/a spent a vast amount ot nioiiev on his 
arniv, le.iding Leonardo to hope tor a well-paid job 
designing new’ war machines (c*t. Ch. III). 

As IS the case with Leonardo’s drawings in gener.il, 
manv ot his designs tc)r niilitarv' machines are selt- 
explanators and can be understood without the need 
tor an accompanying text. This is true, tor example, 
ol two ilrawings showing various mechanisms de- 
signed to ward oft an enemy .issaiilr and to repulse 
scaling ladders (Cat. 564 ami 565). In the first ot these 
two, a huge set ot rotating blades is intended to pre- 
vent the enemv freun scaling the walls, while in the 
sec<^nd the ladders put up by the enemv are toppled 
backw'ards by a special framew'ork. The way in which 
Leonardo intemled his giant crossbow' to w’ork can 
also be understood largely without explanation ((’at. 
575), as can the purpose of an enormous treadwheel, 
ciuicealing within it tour crossbows designed to be 
fired in succession as the wheel turns (Cal. 574). Sim- 
ilarK intemled to increase the speed ami intensity of 
fire are Leonardo’s mniti-barrelled gun (('at. <;66), a 
wheel mounted w'lrh a total ot 16 loaded enwsbow's 
((Jat. 573) and catapults designed to hurl several 
stones at once. (Cat. 567 and 568). 

It the devices mentionetl so far largely tall into the 
categor\- ot defensive equipment, Leonardo’s im^bile 


war ni.ichines seem to have been designeil particu- 
larly tor attack. Alongside a siege machine with a 
(.s'vered .issaiilf budge (C^it. 563), these include alxwe 
all his famous sevthed chariots (('at. >79 and 580) and 
similar horse-draw 11 vehicles ecjuipped with catapults 
((’at. 577). In the ca>e ot these war chariots, Leo- 
nardo w'.is inspired bv similar machines as illustrateil 
in the treatise /)c tc wilitan by Roberto Valturio 
(t 1405 15-1475), which was published in Latin in 
1472 and 111 Italian in 1483 (it. C'h. IV). Related de- 
signs, .ilbeit sc>niewhat less elegantlv drawn, are .ilso 
tound in the writings bv the Sienese engineeis Fian- 
tesco di (uorgio Martini and Mariano Taccola (ct. 
Ch. 13 and 15). Incieed, many ot LeonardiA military 
machines reveal a kinship with Ci>i responding de- 
signs bv contemporarv colleagues or w ith inventions 
documented bv classical sinirces (above .ill Vegetuis 
and Vitruvius). 

Leonardo’s “ainioured car” ((.’at. 579) also tails into 
an earlier tiadition. Lor this vehicle to have the ne- 
cissars stabihr\' and solulits', it w'i>uld have to weigh 
an enormous amount, and v\ould conseqiieiitlv ri'- 
i|Uire an equallv em>rnious .imouiit ot force ro move, 
l.eonardo seems to have consid(‘reil using liorsi s ot 
other draught annuals (ct. Cat. housed inside 
the armoured car, to piovide this diiving |)owcr. 

I le eventually dri'pped this idea, how ever. t>n the 
grounds that the .immals would be too frightened b\ 
the confined nature ot the vehicle and the anticipate 
ed noise of b ittle. Leonarcio finallv came to thi‘ con- 
clusiiMi that man[u)wer alone should be enough to 
move the armoured car quukiv across the battlefield. 
In Ins notes, he expresses the view’ rh.it ainioured 
cars need to be acct>nipanied bv infantry - as, in 
modern w.nfare, they imleed are. 

Leonardo lived in an era when military technology 
was being rethought. Waitare in the 15'*' century w.is 
changing, prim.uiU as a result ot the increasing use ol 
artillery. Leonardo was clearly aware ot this develop- 
ment, for he supplied instructions on casting (('at. 
586), on mounting cannon ,ind mortar (( !.ir. 570, 576, 
59^, 593) and on building multi-barrelled guns (Cat. 
566), and he also reflected upon a wide variety ot 
pndilems lelating to tiiearms and cannons in his’ 
Maiiusiript h ((. 1487-1490). I his is evidenced bv his 
designs tor fortresses whose ramp.irts and lowers are 
iiKKlitied to better withstand the threat ot heavy ar- 
tillery' fire ((Tu. 505 and so6; ct. ( '.h. 12). The artist 
also turned his attention in several drawings to vari- 
ous kinds ot gun and their aiming systems, looking 
for example at the way c.ise-shot works and portray- 
ing the installation of a weapon ot this type on a ship 
(Cat. 576). He also made a careful study ot Aichi- 
rnedes’ tUihitwinto, the so-called steam cannon. Here, 
WMter IS poured through a valve into a heated can- 
iK)n, and the steam that results produces excess pres- 
sure, which forces thc^hall out of the barrel at high 
speed (( !ar. 584). The use ot “steam (.innon” in a 


combat situation w'ould harilly have been feasibi 
however. Leonardo comes somewhat closer to co: 
temporal y reality in his enormous drawing of shra| 
nel mortars in action. Starting from the recognitn 
that the ponderous artillery of the day was of oni 
limited cftectiveiiess against moving targets and sc.n 
tered i lusters ot troops, he reflects on the effectivi 
ness ot shot that explodes over the heads of tli; 
enemy or on the gioiiiul and whose flying shrapiu i 
subsequently sows death and destruction (C’at. sqi 
MS. B, Agr). Lhe effect ot mortar tire is also the sub 
ject of another sheet (('at. 592). In view ot the un- 
usual size and highlv-fmished nature of these two 
stuilies. It is possible that they were intended as pres- 
entation drawings warh which Lei>narclo perh.ips 
hoped to impress a patron. 

In comparison with his reflections upon the use 
of cannon and mort.ir, Lei>nardo\ drawings ot cata 
pults and other throw'iiig devices seem somewh.ir 
anachronistic {Cm. 5A7, 5A9. 57i. 572). In view of the 
technologit al .ulv.inces being made thrtiughout the 
Is'*' centurv, these ni.u hines aie perhaps better seen 
as an expiessimi of Leonardo’s interest 111 portraying 
ct>nipli( Mti'd devites - regardless ot then practical 
use. The same may pt>ssibly be title of his studies 
for vani>us side arms and shafteil weapons (C'.at. 
587-591). There is a peculiar system and thoiough- 
ness to these dr.iwiiigs of he.uls for battle-axes, 
speais, arrows and halbertls, whose suitability on the 
battlidii'ld IS iK>t .ilwMVs obvious. The designs 011 
these aiul other sheets owe their t>nly limited pr.icti- 
tal value possibly to the tact that Teonardo’s miliiarv 
“inventions” often arose outside the sphere (4 real 
w.ir. Although the artist was employed as a militaiv 
adviser to (!esare lk)igia in (anitral Italv (1502-1503), 
bv the hloieiiline government 111 the war ag.iinst l*is,i 
(1503-1504), tor lacopo Appiam m i^ioiiihino (1504) 
aiul possibly also tor the Venetian Republic (1500), 
there is virtually no direct reflectK>n ol these engage- 
ments in his drawings ot wai machines. Perh.ips Leo 
nardo’s military “inventions” were even more Utopi- 
an than has previously been suspetted. A long way 
from reality in his own day, tertainly, was his opinion 
as to the ideal purpose ot his military designs: ‘To 
preserve Nature’s chiefest boon, that is freedoni, 
I can finil means of offence and defence, when it is 
assailed by ambitious tyrants [ ) and also I shall 

show’ how cominunitics can maintain their good .iiul 
just Lords "(RLW§ 1204). 

jolnuiHC^^ Natlhvi/lrivik Zolhn'i 

Literdturc: Frldluius, 1922; Liukc, 1952 (pp. 631-66A); 
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Sniith. 1970; l.iviiiinlo htufitmr iiiid ArfliiUit, 1987; ( aaiulii, 
1988; Kcinp/KidH ils, 1989; l^rinui tli Livtuirdo, 1991; 

I'lUlwciis, 1996. 
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15 Studies of flying machines and bird flight 


Humankind’s age-».>ld dream v.'i being al'le to tl\ was 
one to wlmli 1 eonardo regularl\ rermned tiom 
about I4.SS until abi'ut isiS. as e\kleiKed luU «.'nl\ 
b\ iiinueroiis sketi lies aiul higliK finisheii studies 
of d\ing ma( limes and bud [light, but also b\ Ins 
ct>pit>us notes oil Mi'tualK e\i*r\ aspei t of fl\mg. Al- 
tlioiu’ji the artist liid nor rheieln riead new giouiul, 
lU' I'lie betoie him IkkI de\oti‘d theiiisi'lves with 
sikli peisisteiue and thotoughness to the lechiikal 
problems of tKiiig iinu limes and to the uivesngatkMi 
ol [light Itself. I eonardt'^'s peiseveiaike is all tlie 
nioie astniiishiiig considering that the attempts ll\ 
being made In Ins l ontempoiaiies weie an\ thing but 
eneouiMgmg. rluis it is letorded that Gk>vanni Bat- 
tista Paiiti (( 1477-1517). known as the "Daedalus of 
IVnigM". flew across L.ike Irasimeno (ct. C'at. 464 
and 466), but bn’^ke his knees on a l.itcT arrempt over 
dr\ land. Altlkuigh Leonardii. in cndei to ese.ipe the 
fate ot his iVrugian colleague, envisaged testing his 
flvnig machines o\ct water and lecoiuineiuled a life- 
jacket fi’kr this purpose (Liuke, igs^. p. J7S [MS Ik 
74vl). there is no suggestion that he ever uiulerrook a 
test flight himself. Ills notes aikl di.iwings relaniig to 
bird flight and flving machines reflect insights and 111- 
forriiation that he was able to gain with bv)th feet 
firmly on the ground. 

In his cailiest studies on tlsiiig, which roughU 
date from bersveen 1485 and 1490, Leonardo envis- 
aged a machine powered coinparativelv diieclK In 
the pilot (Cat. 594). lie r.ipidU came to the ca^nclu- 
skMi, howeser, th.it .1 man vsoiild be unable to lift 
himself off the grcuind b\ the power of his .u'liis 
alone. For this reason he also began to expK^re means 
of iiarnessing the piker’s leg power and delivering 
It to the wings of the fKing machine (C’at. S94, 595. 
s97 59S. 600). The pilot. King on a board (C’al. 595 
.mil 597) or suspended hc^nzontalU In a belt or a 
semicircular rnetal hik)p (C!at. 594 and 598), places his 
feet in two srirrups at tin* rear of tile flving machine. 
Pushing down on one of the stirnips makes the 
wings go up, while pushing nn the otlier makes the 
wings gn down. I he 

movements c>f the pilot’s legs are therebv rraris- 
initteil via rods to the front section of the machine, 
where then are mechanicallv converted inro the up- 
be.it and downbeat of tlie wings. In his studies, 
Leonardo also illustr.ates the pcwsibilirv of haliiessing 
addinoiial power from the arms bv means of a haiid- 
nirried crank, which is connected di recti v to the 
wings bv diagonal rods (C!at. 59H and 600). I he same 
principle i.m also be seen m a huge flving machine 


(C at. 601) with two sets c>t wings with a total span of 
c>vei 20 nietres (.u cording to Leonardo in his aceoni- 
paiiving notes). In this versuMi the pilot stands iip- 
iight 111 a gondeda and vvenks the two sets c>l wings 
w ith the stepping iiicUion cd his feet and the action ol 
his aims. I Iert\ as in a luiniber cd othei designs for 
flving machines (C'.it. 597 and 600), power is traiis- 
iintted to the wings partlv via ropes running over 

wckklen ic^lleis. 

Since, in most ot Lc‘onardo\ flving machines, the 
legs and arms are busv geiier.inng lift, onlv the head 
IS left to steer the vehicle. Leonardo ilhistiales this 
solution twice within one sheet (Ckit. sotS). In a del. ill 
sketch 111 the top right-hand corner, he shows a com- 
bination rudder wluwe hoiizont.il surface allows rlu‘ 
piku tc' .idjiist his altitude and wluwe vertical face 
permits him to determine the direcrion of flight. T he 
head cd the piku himself is btieflv indic.ited at the 
uppei end, held in place bv a sling. This same steel- 
ing mechanism is rc'pnsduced in the iliMWiiig of the 
flving machine itself underneath, vvherebv the head 
cd the pilot is missing. In its place, csnlv the* emprv’ 
sling projc'cts out over the fiont cd the m.u hme. 

As an alternative to the lift provided bv wings, I eo- 
nardo also considered the* .ur sciew (C .ir. 599). whose* 
mechanic. il principle he .idopted from the rri*.irise / )e 
iti^nith bv the Sienese engineer Man.mo Tacceda. In 
view of the diniensicMis of I eonaido’s air sc n vv - he 
gives the diameter as about 10 metres - it is possible 
that he* bcl ved his machine would screw itself up' 
waids into the an like a screw into a nut. In T.iccola’s 
treatise, on the other hand, the .nr screw is [^rc*sc*nti*d 
as .1 tew for bovs ("Indus pueroi um”), not .is a le.il liv- 
ing machine! 

Leaving askie the .lerodvnamic fl.iws of some of 
I eoiiardo's dc*signs (C.'.it. 601 and 604), the prime 
concern raised bv these flving ni,ic limes is their 
enormous weight, which bears no realistic rel.ition to 
the* limited possibilities cd human musclc*-povM*r. 
I vventv vears after embarking on his first studies 
into flight, Leonardo would still be gr.ipplmg with 
this fundamental picddem, doggediv lefusing to ac- 
cept that man sirnplv did not have the phvsical 
strength to powei his own flight (fol. i6r/C,.it. 640 
[Schneider, 2001, p. 82]). 

While Ins muse le-ptopelled flving machines never 
had a chance cd getting off the ground, Leon.irdo’s 
designs for wings, and p.iracluues. and his cdisei'va- 
rions cm the n.itiire of lift, came strikingly close to the* 
experiences and cdwervations cd later pioneers of avi- 
ation. The wings, which he based on the anatomv of 


bats (Ckit. 5CJ6, 602, 606, 607), in ji.irticular, resemi 
the machines built bv Otto Lilienthal between 0 
and 1896, which were c.ipable of flying. Like lalu 
thal, Leonardo seems to h.ive c|ui(kly realized th - 
the* pilot of a flying machine needs to be positioiu 
at le.ist partially below the height cd the wings, 1 
order to ensure that the machine as .1 whole h.is 1 
low a centre of gravitv* as possible and in this way n 
mains stable during flight (( !at. 602). 

Leonardo w.is basically moving in the right diin. 
turn with his wing designs, for they also obligc*d Inm 
to considc*r the pioblem of lift (Dal. 644), soniethiiii' 
.ilso reflected in his sketches of parachutes (c^it. 6 (mS) 
and 111 his well-known drawing of a wing under ti sr 
(C'al. 6oj): I ecmaido is hc*re seeing whether the .in 
resistance offered bv the wing is sufficient to hold .1 
weight cd 2CX) pounds in the air. Leonardo h.id al- 
ready discussed the importance, foi flving, of the lilt 
produced bv an resistance (RLW § 1126), but he 
conducted his most impressive and comprehensive 
investigation intc^ .leiodv iiaimcs in his so-c.illed Vka 
ti.H' I’M lilt' l li\^lir ol Birth of 1505. In the first part cd rhw 
codex, Leon.irdo discusses the propel ties, |)ositions 
and ac rodvnamic beh.iviour of the wings (181-17V 
( ’at. 642 and 645). I Ic aisc) considers the use cd rubes 
filk*d with .ill as .1 nic*.ins of cushioning the pilot from 
the impact of .m eventual cr.ish (l7i-l6r D.it. n.p.). 
641, 645). This is followed bv liis most impcntaiit c^b 
serv.mons on bird flight in geiiei.il, illustrated with 
numeioiis skc*tc hes (psv-yv 'D.it. ('iZj-Ojg). Thus he 
devotc's himself in p.nticulai to the c*ijuilibrium of 
buds, sonu*rhmg veiv important for flight st.ibilitv, 
whereby he uses the vvoid imcllo to mc‘an bc^th tin- 
bud and the* flving iikichnic* to be coiistiucled. 

Other subjects disiiissed 111 the coik*x include* lift, 
the .m.itomv of the bird .md the bat, the effect of 
wind on certain wing positions, birds’ leactions to 
gusts of wind and l.islly some of the c.iuses c^l ciash- 
c's. I eon.irdo .ilso m.ikes notes on the w.ivs in which 
buds stc*er the n flight and on .iscending and descend 
mg flight and diving. Fhe tre.itise concludes with 
schem.itic diawings .iiul .iccom|>anving notes on the 
problem of ec|uilibriuni. In .1 number of places Leo- 
nardo .ilsc^ sketches idc'.is for the construction of 
wings (i7r-i6v, iiv, 7iA\ii. 621, 628, 641, 645). 

Irtifih Zn7A/c/ 

Literature: I cickc, igsa (pp 2gi-37H); I Ic vdemeu li. i9St 
(pp. 148-iM), 1(1 W. II (pp. 22s-22g). ( iihhs-Sinirh. ig7‘>- 
( i.iiulii, IJc hniii'cr, igc;i, /'/;/»/(/ dt i.tvthirilo, iggi; At.ism 
iggK (pp i(>s-iy^). Schncidti, 2001, I .iinc‘n/.i. 2001 
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i6 Studies on light and shade 


TIk \uai>idiiM[\ iiii[)oiiaiKe ol light and shadt* as candles, on whose luiniiu^sitv he retleets in Mann- projeelions, 1 eonardo also disfinguisheil hetwee i 
.irrisru fools wirh w hu h to lend objects in painting senpr C' (C^it. 1 he eeiiiial theme oMns notes “primitive shallow” {otnhtii primitwii), whereby li^ 

(he .if'fHMianie ot ilnee-dimensionalir\ was empha- and the aivompaiiving drawings is the measurement meant the shaded side ot the spheneal opacjiie boiK 
si/ed b\ .mrhors .IS long ago as Plinv (A 1 > 2.^ the linmnositv ol rwo light sources ol vaiying the side lacing aw'ay Irom the light source and hem ( 

ftj!iiriih\ 3S.4e).iu) and C^uintihan (Al^ i, strengths bv means ol the dilleiing depth ol then in darkness, and “derivative sh.idow” (onihhi ilnivdhi) 

c 12.10.4). If was a view with shadows. Thus l.eonaido’s rapid sketches show sev- vvheieby he meant the shadow^ east onto the projei 

whiih 1 eon hartisfa Albeiti, the most impoitaiit eral i .nullc's c»l dillerent sizes, whith he has posi- lion plane. lie lurlhermore understood the l.ill ol 

I ail\ Riiiaissame writer on rhi' rheor\ ol .irt, .igreed tioiied at dillerent distances Irom an object lasting a light and sh.ide in terms ol .111 impact or strike (/)./ 

in his rrearisc' /)• putnui ol I4^s (Alberti, 2000. § ;,2, sh.idms. The vast majonrs ol the drawings in M.niu- i//Nv/«>//e). vvheiebv both luminous bodies and op.K|iie 

4^-47). (-'eiinino C ennini, who was more ol a praeri- script C" ilo not illustrate practical experiments, how- bodies send out lavs: the first emit luminous r.i\s 

lionei th.m a rheoi 1st. took a similar VK'W in his ever, but [projections ol shadipws (('at. 648-661). (mm-/ luiniiio>i) .nul tin* secipiid d.irki'iied rays (/(/.:./ 

./. //a/f., wiitteii aiouiul 1400 (Ch. S-g. 20, .U. 145-14*'', These drawings almost .ilwavs lollnw the s.nni‘ lor- onihnwi). 

71-72) The artist .uid all theoretii lan w ho made the' mat: a s[iheric al “luminous bodv” (u>//)t> /in//n/t>M>), As mentioned .ibove, Leon.irdo's dr.iw'ings ol shad- 
gieatest stuiK ol light .iiul daik, however, was un- iisii.illv iliawn as a circle, casts its light - ov seveial ow projections laigelv emplov the lollowing lonnat: 

dcPiibtedb 1 eonardo d.i Vinei (el. C'h. X). In count- ol these bodu's east then light - on one or seviT.il ra\s, issuing in most e.ises IrcPin just a single' light 

less notes and dr.iwings, he aiiabses the' ellects ot "op.ujiu' bodies” (ti»rpt> vslupse sh.idows .ne some i‘, .ire sliow n lallmg iipini one 01 sever.il opac|ii( 

light .iiid shade in nature and in art (ULW § no *221), then drawn .is il piipjecled oiitcp a plane on the lelt- bodies. Less lrei]Ui*ntlv. he simiil.ites the case ol two 

and a laige ['art cpI his treatise on [painting is alscp de- h.ind siile cpI the sheet. I his mcthcpcl cpI illiisti tticpii is luminiMis bodies (C'.it. 646 |below), 656, 650, 660). A 

vcpied tep the subject (MK 230-300). based cpii the assiimpticpii that light issuing irom .1 luimbei ol studu's locus cpii si'veral cpp<ic|ue bodies 

In his Manuscript (/ ol 141)0 Qi, IriPin whose pages punetiial scpuice s|preads out in the sh.ipe ipI .1 pvr.i- King next tcp e.ich other ((.!at. 64(8, 655-657. 650) or 

this seenesn IS maiiiK draw 11, l.eonaidcp undertakes his mid, whose point lies 111 or near the lumincpiis bodv one belinul the' othei (c!al. 6S2 .nid 655), whereby the 

lirst sxsteiuatie investigation iiilcp the pripblem ol light itsell and vshose base lalls acicpss the cpp.ic]ne bod\. 01 eve c .iii adopt dillerent positions 111 relation to the lu 

and shade. He had alreadv explored directK ecPiiipar- alteniativeU .leross the projec tion plane bevond it. mnious and op.ujue bodies. A li'W draw ings are also 

able phenomena in the context cpI |p.iinnng, however, 1 his piiiKi[ple is illustiatcd partu ularK ele.iiK in devcPti'd up picpblems suc h .is the shadcpws east by smi- 

Icpr c'xample in draperv studies (C'at. l66-i<Si) and 111 tlupse cpI 1 i-onaidcp's dr.iwings Ic-.ituiing just one light [)le, iicpii spheric .d obstacles (C!.ir. 646, 649, 650). 

his preliminan dr.iwings bpt the e/ (he souicc ((.'at. 6418, 651, 1)57, 660. 661). An.ilogous tip this. 1 hi' thud sheet 111 this si'i ticpii slicpws thi' very sim- 

(C'at. 15-16). which might almost be seen as expeii- Lecpii.irdo believed that the im.iges v\e [perceive ol plest kind ol jprojeclions (C^lt. 64S): .1 small luminiPiis 

ments 111 the diHerent ellects ol light and dark. The objects issi ’ Ircpin these objects themselves, in ouler bodv e.ists its lavs onto .1 l.iigei cp[paciue biPily. In tin- 

same might be s.iid, with reseivatupiis, cpI some ol then to be jeceised b\ the c‘\e. As in the i .ise ol the second drawing on the s.ime sheet, the cppacjiie bocK 

Leon.irdo’s studies ot [plants (Cat. 411-413) and the luminous bcPclv, theu e.xists here, too, a [pviaiiiid.d is in one case sm.illei th. in the lumincPiis bodv. in .in- 

human skull (C^lt. 258-260). I )unng this s.ime pi nod, be.im (stmiK speaking, a eonu.d be.im) th.it h.is /Pilier case l.irgei, .ind 111 the ei'iitre ol the diagiani 
too. Lecpiiardo made an intensive studs ol the use ol its base 111 the ipbjeit and its pcpiiit in the eve. Leonar- the' same si/.e .is the luminous bcPcK. Wlii'ii struck bv 

shailing, in his Vertunl »]/ ('.rnha Giilltnnn (Ciat, XIII). dcp illustrates this thecprs in his com[paiisoii ol two the [>\ramid.il beam issuing Irom the lumiiicpiis bcpcK, 

LecPiiardo's svstematic investigations int<p light and pviMinidal be.ims, one issuing irom the eve and the the dilleieiit si/c's ol the opacjue bcpclu's li'.ul them to 

sh.ide piobabK started with cxpciimeiits witli simple cpther Irom .1 lumiiicPiis bcPilv (C at. 651). In .ill shadow' cast sh.idows ol dilleieiit tvpes: wheie the liimiiioiis 


It n\]uircs a c/n/ 7 c Jiffcrntl iinJ to 

fftiitfiuun one's position u'itliin a systi’in (hat is ticn r 
lixi'd and udii re ideas are free and still evolving, 
than in a do^niath u>orld. Lcoiiardo da Vinci stands 
hiy^her than Michelan^^i lo, Michelan(ielo his/her 
than Raphael 
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^ 646 Shndows Cast by 
a Lar^c I.iiininoiis Body 
and a Small Opaque Body, 
1490/91 

l*rti iiml niL'. its \ 220 fnni 

llihltnlhufiti (ti I'hhtltlil 
ill' riiimi, MS ( fol 41 ' 
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1'ikK is lluil llic Op.K)lU- KhIn, rwtl 

sq'.ii.iti ill m.irivi' sli.iilows .110 i.ist. Wlioii I'orh 
I'l'ilk's ,110 tlio s.iiiK- M/0, llio il.irL'r oi»ro ot tlio do- 
ri\.iruo sh.klou h.is tho vimo ili.iinotoi .is llio liimi- 
iiiHis iiiii op.iqiio Kkliov Wlioro tlio op.uiiio bodx is 
l.iiLk'r tli.iii llio liiiiiiiioiis boiK, liowovor. llio iloriv.i- 
ri\o sh.uli.u IS .ilso wkloi. Looii.iri.lo oNplorod siiiiil.ir 
piol'loiiis III liiitlior ilr.iwmgs ((.’.it. (157, 660, 

661) .Aiiorhor sli,ii;i.iiii (t'.it. 64V) rovo.iK Looiuiilo 
stikKiik; u li.it ho o.illoil oompoiiikl sh.klow (iv/i/niko 
lomooi'). noitor.iroil In .1 mi\tiiro of Kiiiiiiioiis .iiul 
iLitkoiioJ i.i\s (m;;i /iriiiiMO'i t om/iriki). Horo. too. 
I ooii.nilo .klopts tlio viow rh.ir both lumnioiis .mil 
op.k|iio boilios omit r.ivs, 

luimboi ot dr.iwinns, l.istK. show Loou.mlo ox- 
poiiiiioiitiii^ wirh tho ptojoitioii ot h_nht 111 (.oit.iiii 
sh.ipos. Hills ho lus blookoil tho p.ilh ot tho p\r.iiiii- 
li-il bo.iin ot huht with .1 ll.it si rooii with .1 lu 4 o ot .1 
spooitk sh.ipo out out ot It. A siii.ill .iiuouiit ot lijiht is 
.iblo to p.iss throuith this liolo .uul t.ill onto .1 ['l.uio 
hohiikl ((.'.It. 651. A53. A54). .illowiim Looikirdo to ob- 
sorvo th.it tho outhno 011 tho pro|ootioii soiooii (.or- 
rospoiiols to tho sh.ipo ot tho holo. Whoro thoro is .1 
vor\ l.irito iltst.iiKo botwoon tho holo .uul tho sirooii. 
howovor. tho .iiiitul.ir sh.ipo o| tho holo v.iiiishos 111 
tho outhiios ot tho slui-low pio|oi tioii (C.it. fts.t). Loo- 
iiatoio S.IW .iiiothor ilist.iiKo-iol.itoJ phoiiomotioii in 
tho obsorv.irion ot two op,k|uo boilios Kiiu; vorx 
closo to^othor: soon troili .it.ir .ip.iiiist tho light ot tho 
luniinons book. ttio\ would .ippo.ii tuithor .ip.irt th.iii 
tho\ attikilK woro ((.'.it. (157). 

Tho studios within .M.iniiscript (.' th.it bo.ir tho 
grojtost rolov.inoo to .ittistic pr.u.tioo .no thoso oon- 
oornod with sluidows ot dittoiing intonsitios, .1 sub- 
joot to wliiih l.ooii.itdo dovotos hiinsolt in miinoious 


/ / stri/nijo .M'n/ / / h’Iioh’ lycs were (//it'rtjk fimi 
oil iitfiiiiiy and the lu n altcr. 
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di.iwings. rhus shadows that ovorlap oonibino to 
proditoo a shadow that is dai'koi in sh.ulo than siniplo 
shadows (fat. 655 .ind 656). A sh.idow that is .iho.idy 
poitoit. howovor. oaunot bo tiiailo .inv daikor by 
boingovoilaid with aiiothor ono (f.it. 6so). l.i'on.irdo 
horobv roitor.itos his bohol in tho d.irkonod i.ns that 
issno tiom piiinitivo sh.idow and roinloii o dorivativo 
sh.idow (( ’.It. 660 and 661). I toriv.itivo shadows aro .it 
thoii d.iikost. nioroovor, wlioio tho\ ho bosido pi 11111- 
tivo sh.idows (t!at. 660, bolow); in oihoi words, tho 
pnmitivo shallow on tho toai ot tho op.u|no bod\ i.i- 
di.itos tho d.iikost slkidow. III tho toiiii ol doriv.itivo 
sh.idow. onto tho pio|oitioii piano that is ilosost to it. 
As tho distaiKo botwoon this piano and tho priniitivo 
sh.idow inoiv.isos, tho d.iikonod r.ivs oniittod bv tho 
prinurivo shadow boi 01110 woakoi and lioiuv tho 
doiivativo sh.idow .ilso boionios loss d.iik. (.)n tho 
s.iiiio shoot. Ill iho iiotos ai oonipaiiviiig tho ski toh at 
tho vor\ top, I ooii.iido own attoiiipts to oxpioss tho 
rol.itionship botwoon tho pntnitivo and tho dorivativo 
sh.idow .is a propoirioiial lalio: siiu o tho di.iniotor ot 
tho doiivativo sh.idow on tho piojottioii piano, idon- 
litiod 111 tho dr.iwing as u/. is throo tiiiios gioatoi than 
tho diainotoi ot tho prnnitivo sluidow al> on tho 10.11 
ot tho sphorio.il op.k[uo bodv. tho sh.idow di will .iko 
bo tliioo tiiiios hghtor. 

In lonohisioii. attonlion should also bo dr.iwn to 
tho highlv 'inishod n.itiiro ol tho studios lopm- 
diiiod horo. rhoso .iro o.irohilk oxooiitod dr.iwings 
that Loon.irdo m.iv pi 1 haps own h.ivo intondod lor 
ownrii.il piibhiatioii. This possibihtv is sii[)portod bv 
tho tlioiighttiil maiinot in wliiili tho driwings .110 
prosontod. In a nuiiibor ot lasos. toi o.xainplo. l.oo- 
llaido ab.indoiis his iliagiaiiiinatii portr.ival ot sh.id- 
ows pro|utod onto a vortical piano and oltors us a 


iiioro thioo-diiiionsional view, soon oithor tVoni .11 
aiiglo ((’at. 651. 654, 654) or own tiontally (fat. 66|1 
As siiiiil.irlv 111 tho ease ot I ouiiardo’s studios 111 ih, 
t'lolds ot anatonu, iii.kIiiiios and nitltlary toihnolot.'.\ 
(C’h. 7, 13-14). fill'' pionoinuoil didactioisni, w'liuh 
oooiipios an inipoilant pl.ioo in the history ot soioiitit- 
10 di.iwinif, w.is tor a long linio disrogai'dod. 

^■lalth Xollii, : 

l.itoraturo: 1(1 W, 1 (I'p 101-207); I’KC, I (|)p isi-isa), 
IVilroiri, HjOs (|)|), 146-151). K.iiilin.iiin, 11175; l.iiullirig, 10S7 
(|ip. 274-206), Skill lilt, I, IWQ. 
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Concordance of drawings 


Ilk L • 'Ik « *Nf»tk i' Jctc'is ri» rik* nu’sr iinpi^tr.tiu cdirukiN ot I eon.iiiii> da Vnui'\ draw- 

ling Arrluii iV'piiiin's seUknoii ot aprox .u>o Leonardo ilrawings, tirst puldished iii 1^46 
(l\'ph nil'). (Ik- «.«'’nple(. ttlilkMi ol diaxMiigs l'\ L e«.'nai Jv.> 111 (lie Ri*\al LiLiaiv ar W’likisoi C'aNfle. 
n'liipiLilln Sii Kennerh I.n k aiki ( iiL) Pi dierri (KI ). Kennerh I ) Keele and ( ai lo I'ledertrs 


lorpiis oi anronmal srndies (K V). and (lie new edinon o\ diawings and varunis papeis m 
Ro\al LihrarN at Wiiulsoi C'asrie, iiiiieiirlv henig ei'inpiled hv ('aiK> IVdietii (I'DM, alrlioi 
only pair oi tins edition has lu-en piildished ri> dale. i( has already been incoipmaleil into ilu i . 
lOiilanee) An cApIanation ol ahhievi.itk^ns lan hi‘ Imind in ihe Hihliogiaphy 
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